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NOTE 

T  HAVE  gone  over  the  product  of  some 
seven  years — lean  ones,  I  fear — of  occa- 
sional story  writing,  and  have  selected  what  it 
will  please  me,  and  what  I  hope  it  may  please  a 
few  other  people,  to  have  in  the  form  of  a  book. 
Blackwood' s  Magazine,  The  Pall  Mall  Maga- 
zine, The  New  Review — which  alas !  cannot 
hear  them — are  presented  with  due  thanks  for 
their  hospitality.  "Two  Sorts  of  Life"  appears 
for  the  first  time,  and  since  it  is  a  third  of  the 
book,  I  will  not  press  my  apologies. 

G.S.S. 
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CHAPTER  I 

ABOUT   eighteen    years     ago,    in     a    little 
formal     garden,     two     children     played 
a  game  of  love.     This  separate  garden,  shut  off 
from  larger  gardens  and  grounds  by  low  walls, 
showed  an  angle  of  an  Elizabethan  house  some 
hundred  yards  up  the  slope  behind  it ;    and  in 
the  opposite  direction,  beyond  green  meadows 
verging  to  the  cliff,  lay  the  blue  sea  of  South 
Devon.     The  little  garden  had  been  walled  on 
two  sides  of  it  for  the  pleasure  of  a. lady  who 
had  come,  two  centuries  ago,  to  this  her  brother's 
house  in   Devon,   in  disgrace  from  the  Court, 
to   meditate  on  a  lost  ambition   and  haply   to 
expiate  her  sins   in   prayer — for  she  had   been 
something  of  a  wanton,  like  (to  tell  the  truth) 
other  women  of  her  family  before  and  since  that 
date,  and  had  been  the  cause  of  an  ugly  divorce 
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and  a  fatal  duel.  I  forget  what  happened  to 
her ;  but  I  think  it  likely  she  found  means  to 
go  back  to  the  world,  if  her  brother  followed  the 
men  of  the  family  in  good  nature  and  in  taking 
the  sins  of  others  as  well  as  his  own  in  the  light 
of  humour.  But,  whatever  the  lady's  sins,  she 
had  the  virtue  of  good  taste ;  and  this  garden 
designed  by  her  was  a  rare  instance  of  the  beauti- 
fully neat,  limited  and  perfect ;  and  on  the 
August  day  of  which  I  speak  it  was  fair  with 
bright  flowers  and  glowed  warmly  under  the 
waning  sun  of  the  late  afternoon. 

The  children  matched  its  gracefulness.  The 
little  girl — the  children  were  both  of  them  seven 
years  old — was  without  the  chubbiness  of  child- 
hood, though  she  had  its  vivacity.  As  she  stood 
in  an  attitude  of  mock  disdain,  with  tilted  chin, 
her  slight  little  body  haughtily  drawn  up,  she 
was  more  like  a  miniature  of  a  fine  lady  than 
a  child,  and  she  rested  a  hand  on  a  thin,  old- 
fashioned  cane,  looking  down  with  soft  brown 
eyes.  She  had  tiny,  regular  features,  and  wavy 
light-brown  hair.  The  boy  knelt  on  one  knee, 
his  hands  outstretched  in  mutely  eloquent  appeal. 
He  wore  a  sort  of  cavalier  velvet  suit,  and  he 
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was  a  handsome  dark  boy,  with  a  long  pale 
face  and  large  black  eyes  and  straight  black 
hair.  Presently  the  boy  rose  slowly,  hung  his 
head,  and  turned  away.  The  little  girl  laughed 
and  called  "  Herbert !  "  "  Herbert !  "  she  called 
again  :  "  it's  all  right — I  mean,  I  relent."  The 
boy  turned  round  and  saluted  her  with  a  sweep 
of  his  plumed  hat.  Then  he  took  a  ring  from 
his  pocket  and  solemnly  put  it  on  her  finger. 
And  then,  coming  to  the  end  of  their  play, 
they  kissed  their  hands  to  a  ground-floor  window 
of  the  house  and  ran  out  of  the  garden  and 
across  the  meadow. 

They  had  been  watched  from  the  window  by 
two  women,  and  "  Poor  things  !  "  said  the  boy's 
mother,  "  they  must  not  play  that  game  when 
they  grow  up."  She  spoke  with  a  sigh,  and  the 
other  woman  laid  a  caressing  hand  on  her  arm 
and  answered  her  softly. 

"  Who  knows  ?  "  she  said  ;  "  poor  little  Her- 
bert may  do  great  things  in   the   world." 

"  Poor  Herbert,  indeed  !  "  the  other  said  ; 
"  he  is  very  like  his  father." 

"  But  you're  not  bitter,  dear,"  the  girl's  mother 
said  in  a  low  voice. 
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"  Why  should  I  be  ? — unless  with  the  world 
or  Providence.  Harry  was  brilliant — a  genius, 
you  know  he  was — and  he  was  kind,  and  we 
were  happy  together.  It  is  not  a  very  usual 
combination.  I  forgave  him  without  his  asking 
me.  I  sometimes  think  that  if  Harry  had  lived 
in  a  different  age  he  would  have  been  a  great 
man — an  age  that  had  room  for  his  virtues  and 
would  not  have  minded  his  faults.  But  he 
was  born  into  this  one,  and  so  he  ruined  himself. 
Why  should  I  be  bitter  ?  " 

She  leaned  her  chin  on  her  hand  and  looked 
out  of  the  window — a  delicate,  slight  woman 
with  a  broad  forehead,  little  like  her  son.  The 
other  watched  her  curiously  for  a  moment  and 
said,  "  My  dear  philosopher  !  "  Herbert's  mother 
murmured  a  Greek  verse,  beautiful  as  it  is 
hackneyed,  and  her  friend  laughed. 

"  If   you    get    to   your   Greek "   she   said. 

"  What  does  it  mean  ?  " 

"It  means,  I  hope  my  boy  may  be  more  for- 
tunate than  his  father,  like  him  in  all  else.  But 
Herbert  is  born  into  this  age  too.  He  should 
not  have  been.  Didn't  we  notice  how  like  he  is 
to  that  portrait  at  the  end  of  the  dining-room  ?  " 
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"  My  husband's  wicked  ancestor  !  They  were 
all  bad,  but  he  was  the  worst.  My  dear,  don't 
be  foolish ;  it's  only  a  silly  coincidence.  It's 
odd,  though.  The  child  is  descended  from  him, 
of  course — I  suppose  about  the  same  distance 
as  my  chicks ;  but  it's  odd  the  type  of  face 
should  repeat  itself  so  exactly,  if  Lely  gave  us 
a  good  portrait.  But  we  won't  dislike  Herbert 
for  that  reason." 

"  No,  dear,  be  good  to  him  ;  be  good  to  him 
when  I'm  dead " 

"  My  dear " 

"  Yes,  I  must  face  it,  you  know.  I  can't  live 
till  he's  a  man.     Make   me  a   promise." 

Her  friend  and  kinswoman  sat  up  in  her 
chair  and  spoke  practically.  "  This  shall  be  his 
home  as  much  as  he  likes  until  he's  a  man. 
Then — we'll  hope  he'll  be  good.  And  if  this 
children's  game — we'll  hope  it  will  be  possible. 
If  not,  I'll  do  what  I  can  for  him,  I  promise  you." 

But  both  mothers  thought,  as  they  watched 
the  children  at  play  in  the  meadow,  that  no 
good  was  like  to  come  of  such  a  game  when 
they  were  grown  up. 
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When  the  children  were  thirteen,  Herbert 
came  to  this  house  for  his  holidays  from  Eton, 
with  a  new  air  of  importance.  "  I  can't  marry 
you,  Betty,"  he  said  to  the  girl.  "  As  a  man 
of  the  world,  I  see  it's  impossible.  You'll  have 
no  money — your  brother  Bob  says  so — and 
you'll  have  to  marry  a  fellow  who  has.  I  shan't 
have  any,  and  probably  I  shall  marry  an  heiress 
myself." 

"  I  thought  you  were  changed.  You  only 
wrote  to  me  twice  last  term." 

"  A  fellow  can't  always  be  thinking  of  that 
sort  of  thing,  you  know.  Besides,  I  can't  marry 
you,  as  I've  just  said.  I'm  very  sorry :  you 
must  try  and  get  over  it." 

The  girl  slapped  his  face,  and  ran  away  to 

weep  in  her  own  room,  while  the  boy  swaggered 

off  to  the  stables. 

*  *  *  * 

Ten  years  later — two  years  ago,  that  is  to 
say — they  tried  to  say  what  was  to  be  good-bye 
for  ever.  They  were  not  in  the  little  garden, 
but  in  the  wood  on  the  other  side  of  the  house 
— the  dark,  thick  wood  through  which  the  road 
wound   between    the   house   and    the   old    iron 
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gates.  We  know  that  passion  is  not  often 
joined  to  long  intimacy  and  the  habit  of  affection, 
but  sometimes  it  is,  and  then  it  is  hard  to  say 
good-bye.  They  met  in  secret,  for  Betty's 
mother,  in  a  letter  full  of  good-will  and  regret, 
saying  much  of  Herbert's  mother,  who  was 
dead,  a  letter  even  blotched  with  tears,  had 
forbidden  him  to  make  a  visit  of  farewell  before 
he  left  England.  "  We  shall  see  you  again 
some  day,  I  trust  with  all  my  heart — some 
day  when  you  have  redeemed  the  past,  and 
made  use  of  your  brilliant  talents.  But  you 
must  not  think  of  Betty.  I  do  not  ask  either 
of  you  how  far  that  boy  and  girl  folly — for 
which  I  blame  myself  most  keenly — how  far 
it  still  exists.  Your  conduct — this  dreadful 
case — would  make  most  people  believe  you  can 
care  nothing  for  her,  but  I  know  men  very 
well,  I  knew  your  father  very  well,  and  I  know 
it  is  possible  you  care  for  her  still.  In  any  case, 
for  both  your  sakes,  you  must  not  see  her  now. 
You  cannot  marry  her — it  is  inconceivable — 
and  she  must  marry  some  one  who  can  give 
her  a  home.  That  may  sound  sordid  to  you, 
but  it  is  the  way  in  our  world,  and  there  would 
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be  neither  happiness  nor  comfort  for  Betty  if 
she  tried  to  avoid  it.  I  hope  she  has  forgotten 
the   folly,   but   you   must   not   come   down." 

So  they  met  in  secret :  Herbert  had  walked 
in  the  evening  from  the  town,  which  was  six 
miles  away,  and  she  had  joined  him  by  the 
palings  on  the  edge  of  the  wood.  A  white 
shawl  was  wrapped  round  her  head,  and  from 
its  folds  her  little  white  face,  with  its  small 
features  and  tearful  brown  eyes,  looked  wistfully 
on  the  young  man,  grown  up  handsomely 
and  gracefully,  but  with  a  tired  and  old  look 
on  his  face  and  a  slight  stoop  in  his  shoulders. 
He  scarcely  looked  at  her,  but  bent  his  eyes 
frowning  on  the  ground,  and  struck  his  stick 
nervously  against  his  leg.  There  was  little 
sentiment  in  what  they  said  :  they  were  old 
friends,  and  had  never  made  speeches  to  each 
other. 

"  It's  beastly  hard.  I've  not  been  worse — 
not  much  worse — than  other  people.  If  I'd 
been  rich,  nobody  would  have  minded.  And 
to  stew  the  rest  of  my  life  in  a  beastly  colonial 
town  !     I   suppose   they'll   marry  you   to  some 

rich  brute.     Betty,  can  you " 
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"  Yes  ?  "  she  asked,  faintly. 

"  No,  never  mind.  People  are  as  they  are  : 
they  must  do  what  they  must.  But  it's  hard 
not  to  see  you,  old  girl.  Will  you  believe  one 
thing  ?  I  cared  for  you  all  the  time ;  I  did 
indeed." 

The  girl  spoke  painfully.  "  Yes ;  I  believe 
that.  But  what  does  it  matter  now  ?  Every- 
thing's horrid.     Why  weren't  you  my  brother  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I'm  glad  I'm  not  that,  even  now.  But 
you    do    care    still,    just    a    bit  ? " 

"  Oh  yes,  I  suppose  so  :  we've  been  half  like 
brother  and  sister.  Yes — I  care."  She  began 
to  cry,  and  Herbert  struck  his  stick  viciously 
against  his  leg. 

"  It's  a  brute  of  a  world."  Then  he  took 
something  from  his  pocket  and  spoke  in  a  changed 
voice,  shyly.  "  Take  this,  Betty.  It's  a  ring 
that  belonged  to  my  mother.  She  told  me  I 
borrowed  it  once  to  play  a  game  with  you  when 
we  were  children.  When  you  don't  care  any 
more,  send  it  back  to  me.  Don't  send  it  just 
because  you're  being  married  to  some  beast — 
only  if  you  don't  care  at  all — you  understand, 
don't  you  ?  " 
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She  took  the  ring  and  turned  it  over  and 
over  between  her  fingers.  "  Yes,  I  understand  ; 
and  I  promise."  She  looked  down.  The  autumn 
night  was  black  and  still. 

"  Look  at  me,"  he  said. 

She  spoke  without  looking  up.  "  Herbert,  I'd 
go  with  you  if  I  could.  I'm  not  strong  enough ; 
I  can't  face  the  world  ;  I  can't  make  enemies  of 
all  my  people,  and — and — I  don't  trust  you. 
Herbert,  how  can  I  ?  " 

He  struck  his  leg  again  and  laughed.  "  Oh 
yes,  you  are  right  in  that.  I  don't  trust  myself. 
But  promise  about  the  ring  again.  This  isn't 
mere  sentiment.  We've  been  part  of  each  other's 
lives  since  we  were  children,  and  we  can't  forget 
— it's  not  like  a  sudden  love  affair.  And  I'm 
going   to   be   alone.     Promise   again." 

"  I  promise  that,  whatever  happens  to  me, 
I'll  keep  the  ring  so  long  as  I   love  you." 

"  Good-bye,"   he   said,   simply. 

A  full,  good-natured  voice  shouted  from 
the  direction  of  the  house,  "  Betty  !  Are  you 
out  of    doors  ?      Where   the   devil  are  you  ? " 

She  whispered  quickly  :  "  It's  Bob ;  good- 
bye."   They    embraced,  half  as   lovers  and  half 
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as  brothers  and  sisters  use,  and  she  ran  away, 
calling,  "  All  right,  Bob  :  coming  !  " 

Herbert  lay  down  on  the  grass  and  looked 
at  the  black  sky  for  nearly  half  an  hour.  Then 
he  waved  a  farewell  to  the  happiest  home  of 
his  life,  and  vaulted  gently  over  the  paling 
into  the  road. 
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On  a  hot  afternoon  in  the  early  part  of  last 
season  an  affably  smiling  and  comfortably  con- 
ditioned young  man  was  sauntering  down  Picca- 
dilly. He  glanced  with  a  slightly  condescending 
interest  at  all  who  met  him  and  downwards  with 
more  emphatic  approval  at  his  uncreased  frock 
coat  and  straight  trousers  and  glistening  boots. 
Occasionally  a  woman  in  a  passing  carriage 
would  bow  to  him,  and  he  took  off  his  hat  with 
an  elegant  sweep  and  his  smile  broadened,  and 
an  acute  observer  would  have  remarked  in 
him  less  pleasure  in  seeing  an  acquaintance 
than  in  being  recognized  himself.  A  hansom 
cab  came  towards  him,  and  in  it  was  a  girl  with 
a  white,  small-featured  face  and  soft  brown 
eyes,  who  nodded  and  waved  her  hand  to  the 
young  man,  and  he  stopped  suddenly  and  took 
off  his  hat  with  a  wider  sweep.  He  seemed 
to  think   that  the  cab  also  would  be  stopped  ; 
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but  it  went  on^  and  a  little  white-gloved  hand 
waved  again  at  the  side-window  as  it  passed  him. 
He  was  not  of  an  altogether  bad  type  of  young 
England,  this  young  man.  Not  of  an  aristo- 
cratic type,  to  be  sure,  though  of  one  found 
often  enough  among  nominal  aristocrats  :  he 
was  snub-nosed  and  broad-faced,  and  his  neat 
grey  gloves  and  shining  boots  covered  broad 
hands  and  large  feet.  But  he  looked  clean  and 
wholesome  and  not  unintelligent,  with  strength 
to  accomplish  some  useful  toil  if  the  world 
had  set  him  to  any — as  it  seemed  to  have  no 
thought  of  doing.  For  this  was  that  attraction 
of  our  modern  froth — a  rich  young  man.  Some- 
where in  the  North — at  least  a  dozen  miles  from 
his  father's  country  house — was  a  town  in- 
habited by  a  patient,  stunted,  anaemic  folk, 
who  worked  as  long  every  day  as  the  factory 
laws  would  permit,  and  died  at  forty  or  so,  with 
the  pleasing  results  that  Mr.  Fairbrother,  senior, 
Mrs.  Fairbrother,  their  son  Arthur,  and  the 
frequent  strangers  within  their  gates  had  every 
luxury  which  the  somewhat  limited  Fairbrother 
imagination,  assisted  by  other  advice,  could  con- 
ceive, and  that  Arthur  Fairbrother  was  about 
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to  marry  Lady  Betty  Flair,  daughter  of  the 
late  and  sister  of  the  present  Earl  of  Mcreworth. 
If  the  form  of  this  announcement  seems  snobbish 
to  your  intelligence,  I  am  sorry ;  but  I  must 
give  it  in  the  form  in  ^^^hich  it  appealed  to  the 
Fairbrother  mind. 

One  need  not  think  hardly  of  the  Fairbrothers. 
If  the  foundation  of  their  money  was  the  cheap 
labour  of  other  people,  there  was  yet  acuteness 
and  even  invention  required  for  the  massive 
edifice  ;  and  any  callousness  involved  was  shared 
by  the  vast  majority  of  their  fellow-creatures. 
We  cannot  all  be  social  reformers,  Mr.  Fairbrother 
said.  Arthur  Fairbrother  spent  his  large  allow- 
ance neither  viciously  nor  with  any  particular 
vulgarity.  He  had  passed  through  Harrow 
and  Cambridge  with  some  success  and  popularity  ; 
his  manners  were  very  tolerable,  his  intellect 
sufficient  for  the  daily  round,  his  principles  most 
respectable.  He  lived  an  athletic  life,  even  in 
London,  where  he  rode  and  fenced — he  fenced 
better  than  one  would  have  expected  of  his 
stolidity — with  regularity ;  and  that  alone,  as 
we  know,  would  have  gained  the  world's  pardon, 
which  he  did  not  need,  for  a  rich  young  man's 
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excesses.  He  was  quite  honestly  attracted  by 
Lady  Betty  Flair,  whose  small  pretty  face  and 
soft  brown  eyes  had  attracted  other  people 
who    cared    nothing    for    her    connexions. 

Arthur  Fairbrother  strolled  down  Piccadilly, 
content  with  everything  under  the  cheerful 
May  sun.  He  had  fenced  in  the  morning, 
had  lunched  largely  but  wholesomely,  had 
won  seven  shillings  at  pool  afterwards,  and 
was  going,  with  a  conscience  more  than  satisfied 
with  his  virtue,  to  call  on  Mrs.  Ogilvie,  a  lady 
of  some  distinction.  Mrs.  Ogilvie  was  an  old 
lady  who  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world 
and  had  been  in  her  day  well  seen  by  it.  She 
was  the  aunt  of  a  Cambridge  chum  of  Fairbrother, 
had  met  him  at  the  chum's  house  and  had 
taken  an  odd  pleasure  in  his  society.  "  He's 
a  peaceful  change,"  she  said.  "  I've  adopted 
so  many  wild  young  men  who've  gone  to  the 
bad  :  this  Fairbrother  young  man's  like  a  large, 
peaceful,  well-trained  dog  or  a  well-fed  ox.  I 
don't  think  he  understands,  but  he  listens ; 
and  I'm  past  the  age  when  one  wants  to  be 
sympathetic  about  young  men's  imbecilities. 
This  one  listens,  and  never  gives  any  trouble, 
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and  it's  a  comfort  to  see  him  eat,  the  darling  !  " 
So  she  had  taken  him  up,  as  she  phrased  it, 
had  been  to  stay  at  his  father's  house  in  York- 
shire, and  had  introduced  him  to  many  people 
whom  he  liked  to  know.  Arthur  was  rather 
afraid  of  her.  She  was  voluble  and  sometimes 
puzzled  him,  and  she  corrected  his  little  faults 
with  great  candour.  But  he  was  grateful  to 
her,  actually  and  proverbially,  and  never  failed 
to  obey  a  command  for  his  attendance.  On 
this  occasion  she  was  just  arrived  in  London 
and  he  had  not  seen  her  since  his  engagement 
to  Lady  Betty  Flair. 

"  I'm  extremely  angry  with  you,"  Mrs.  Ogilvie 
said.  "  You  ought  to  have  come  to  me  first. 
I  disapprove  altogether.  No — I  don't  want  to 
hear  anything  about  it :  I  know  much  more 
about  Betty  Flair  and  all  her  kith  and  kin  and 
how  it  was  managed,  and  everything,  than 
you  do.  You  were  asked  down  to  Mereworth 
for  Easter,  weren't  you,  and  strolled  about 
on  the  cliffs,  and  thought  you  were  in  love, 
and  that  it  would  be  an  admirable  thing  socially, 
didn't  you  ?  I  disapprove  altogether.  No, 
don't  try  to  argue  ;    you  don't  know  how  :    sit 
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still,  and  eat  a  large  piece  of  cake  and  look  cheer- 
ful while  I  scold  you.  Why  couldn't  you  marr}'' 
that  sensible  cousin  of  yours — Mabel,  wasn't 
she  ? — that  nice,  comfortable  creature  I  met  in 
Yorkshire  ?  She'd  make  a  good  wife  for  you, 
and  you'd  have  no  quarrels  or  anxieties,  and 
grow  fat  together,  and  be  nice,  restful  dears. 
Instead  of  which  you  must  marry  a  girl  whom 
you  won't  understand  in  the  least — don't  tell 
me  ! — and  who'll  worry  a  stone  off  you  every 
week.  You  think  of  social  distinction,  and  all 
that,  I  suppose — that's  the  result  of  a  little 
knowledge.  You  won't  alter  your  own  position 
because  you  marry  a  woman  of  good  family, 
except  in  the  eyes  of  people  who  don't  know 
and  read  the  society  papers.  I  don't  complain 
of  your  being  a  snob " 

"Really,  Mrs.  Ogilvie " 

"  Don't  interrupt :  you  know  you're  a  snob, 
and  it's  quite  natural  and  desirable  that  you 
should  be.  But  you  don't  understand.  If  you 
marry  Mabel — it  is  Mabel,  isn't  it  ? — your  money 
and  my  help  would  get  you  all  the  society  you 
want.  Mabel  would  feed  people  and  smile  with 
sheer  animal  content,  and  be  immensely  popular. 
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Whereas  your  Betty  Flair  will  snub  people  she 
doesn't  like — Mabel  would  like  them  all,  bless 
her  ! — and  won't  welcome  bores,  who  are  nine- 
tenths  of  the  sort  of  people  you  want  to  know, 
and  unless  she's  very  unlike  her  family — well, 
I  won't  go  into  that.  You  won't  hit  it  off 
with  her  set — and  in  fact,  you're  a  fool,  my 
poor  Arthur,  You  must  have  another  cup  of 
tea  and  eat  another  large  piece  of  cake.  Why 
didn't  you  come  to  me  first  ?  I  could  have 
told  you  all  about  the  family.  It's  not  too 
late  to  do  that  now." 

"  I  don't  want  to  hear  anything  about  them, 
thank  you." 

"  Oh  yes  you  do ;  but  it's  quite  right  and 
proper  to  pretend  you  don't.  You  know,  of 
course,  that  Mereworth's  at  his  wits'  end  for 
money  ?  " 

"  He  has  not  confided   his   affairs   to  me." 

"  Well,  I  think  it  probable  he  will  before  very 
long.  I'm  told  he  has  hardly  an  acre  left  out- 
side his  gardens  and  wood — there  is  a  wood  ? 
He  hasn't  cut  it  down  ?  I'm  surprised — and 
how  he  gets  a  shilling  I  don't  know,  or  how 
any    of    them    get    a    shilling.     Do    you    know 
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anything  of  the  Flair  history  ?     Don't  tell  me 
you  haven't  looked  them  out  in  the  Peerage." 

"  Of  course  I  wanted  to  know " 

"  Of  course  you  did.  Go  on  eating,  you  dear 
creature.  But  the  Peerage  doesn't  tell  you 
their  characters.  They  were  all  of  them  rakes. 
There  was  a  Flair,  the  first  Mereworth  or  his 
father,  in  Charles  II's  time.  Have  you  ever 
read  Grammont's  Memoirs  ?  Read  it  in  French, 
and  bring  me  a  list  of  the  words  you  don't  know, 
and  I'll  translate  if  they're  proper.  Well,  there's 
a  story  about  that  Flair  in  Grammont,  and 
another  about  his  sister.  Grammont  was 
amused  by  it ;  but  I  think  you'd  regard  it  from 
another  point  of  view.  They've  all  been  rakes  ; 
but  they've  been  such  absolute  fools  as  well 
— not  stupid,  you  know,  but  just  idiots — that 
people  always  forgave  them.  You  can't  laugh 
at  people  and  stone  them  at  the  same  time. 
All  rakes,  and  all  fools.  Until  the  present  people, 
who  I  think  are  simply  fools  altogether." 
"  You  must  except  those  1  know." 
"  Not  at  all.  What  is  the  use  of  your  denying 
that  the  last  Mereworth,  the  one  who  died 
last  year,  was  a  fool  ?     I  knew  him  intimately. 
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So  is   the  present   boy,   Bob — an   absolute   fool. 
So  is  his  mother.     Betty " 

Here  Arthur  Fairbrother  stood  up. 

"  Sit  down  again  :  you're  too  impatient.  I 
wasn't  going  to  say  anything  bad  of  her.  Eat 
a  piece  of  sugar.  You  were  quite  right,  Arthur  ; 
but  I'm  not  quite  so  malicious  an  old  woman 
as  you  think.  It  happens  that  I'm  fond  of 
Betty.  She's  not  a  fool :  she's  wild  and  innocent, 
and  I  like  the  type.  It's  just  because  I  like  her 
and  I  like  you  that  I'm  sorry  two  dears  who  can't 
possibly  be  happy  together  should  think  they  want 
to  marry.  I'll  assume  she's  in  love  with  you  of 
course.  Yes,  really  ;  I  should  be  very  angry  if 
she  wasn't.  Tell  her  to  come  and  see  me,  and  I'll 
tell  her  all  about  your  family,  and  why  I  don't 
want  her  to  marry  you.  But  her  mother  is  a  fool. 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  poor  Herbert  Mardon  ?  " 

"  I  think  not — I  never  met  him." 

"  Well,  never  mind.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  you — and  nothing  with  your  Betty  either," 
she  added,  quickly.  She  came  to  an  end  of  her 
criticisms,  and  soon  afterwards  Arthur  Fair- 
brother  went  away. 

He   had   no   engagement   that   evening   and, 
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feeling"  a  little  depressed  by  his  old  friend's 
prophecies,  he  went  to  a  theatre.  He  had 
dined  first  at  his  club  and  dined  very  well, 
and  the  piece  was  sentimental :  before  it  was 
over  Arthur  Fairbrother  felt  full  of  noble 
emotions.  People,  he  reflected,  were  not  so 
bad  as  that  cynical  old  woman  had  supposed 
them.  He  was  going  to  marry  a  wonderful 
person,  and  her  family  was  rich,  at  least,  in 
beautiful  historical  associations.  At  the  same 
time,  he  confessed  to  himself  that  he  had  not 
been  encouraged  to  be  a  passionate  pilgrim. 
Lady  Betty  had  received  his  diffident  caresses 
in  rather  a  formal  manner,  and  had  not  returned 
them.  That,  no  doubt,  was  the  beautiful  cold- 
ness of  a  young  girl,  of  an  unawakened  soul — 
something  about  a  soul  being  awake  had  been 
said  on  the  stage.  Still,  it  was  true  that  the 
whole  affair  had  been  very  practical  and  ordinary 
— there  was  a  distinct  air  of  a  bargain  about  it. 
Arthur  Fairbrother's  soul  longed  vaguely  for 
the  strange  and  the  romantic.  As  he  walked 
out  of  the  theatre  he  felt  that  life  was  rather 
empty  and  prosaic  and  that  he  was  worthy 
of  very  much  better  things. 
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He  went  back  to  his  club  and  there  he  found 
Lord  Mereworth  in  the  smoking-room,  who 
came  up  to  him,  saying,  "  You're  the  very  man 
I  wanted  to  see."  Lord  Mereworth  was  a  good- 
looking,  jovial  young  man,  with  bright  eyes 
and  curly  hair  and  an  air  of  innocence  which 
a  little  belied  his  reputation.  He  took  Fair- 
brother  by  the  arm  and  led  him  to  a  far  corner, 
out  of  earshot  of  the  few  other  men  in  the  room. 

"  I  was  going  to  look  you  up  to-morrow," 
he  said  ;  "  it's  about  Whitsuntide.  You're  coming 
to  Mereworth  all  right,  aren't  you  ?  That's 
all  right.  Well,  you  know,  on  the  31st  we 
have  a  sort  of  celebration.  It's  a  very  private, 
family  sort  of  thing  ;  but  as  you're  going  to 
be  one  of  us,  I  should  like  you  to  be  in  it.  It's 
a  sort  of  family  tradition,  ever  since  the  Restora- 
tion. You  know,  an  ancestor  of  ours  came 
back  to  the  place  then  :  he'd  managed  to  get 
the  beggar  who'd  been  given  it  by  the  Round- 
heads turned  out,  and  he  posted  down  from 
London  two  days  after  Charles  II  came  back, 
and  there  were  great  rejoicings,  and  all  that. 
You  see,  it  was  great  luck  his  getting  back 
the    place.     He    was    rather    a    blackguard,    I 
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believCj  himself — you  don't  mind  my  boring 
you  with  all  this  ?  "  Fairbrother  did  not  mind 
indeed  :  the  circumstances  were  a  little  satis- 
faction to  his  romance-craving  soul.  He  drank 
some  whisky  and  soda. 

"  Well,"  Mereworth  continued,  "  we  always 
keep  that  day,  though  the  old  chap  wasn't  a 
credit.  You  know  how  little  customs  become 
a  tradition,  and  it  gets  to  be  a  point  of  honour 
to  keep  'em  up.  It  used  to  be  just  a  question 
of  a  speech  after  dinner — something  about  being 
united  and  all  that,  you  know,  and  we  used 
to  look  at  the  old  boy's  portrait — it's  in  the 
dining-room,  that  one  at  the  end,  you  know — 
and  drink  his  health  or  his  memory.  Then  " 
— Mereworth  paused  for  a  moment — "  a  fellow 
who  used  to  be  a  great  friend  of  ours  persuaded 
us,  years  ago,  when  we  were  still  at  Eton,  he 
and  I,  to  dress  up  and  sort  of  act  the  period, 
you  know.  We  used  to  try  to  keep  to  their 
language  and  customs,  dine  in  the  afternoon — 
I  daresay  it  sounds  very  dull,  but  we  used  to 
have  good  fun  with  it."  He  paused  again, 
having  spoken  the  last  words  reflectively  and 
with  a  kind  of  shyness,  as  though  with  thoughts 
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to  which  club  smoking-rooms  and  whisky  were 
not  congenial.  "  We  kept  that  up  till  four 
years  ago,  and  then — we  gave  it  up.  But 
this  year  Hugh  Sinclair — he'd  been  there  once 
or  twice  in  old  days — made  me  promise  to  try 
it  again  ;  I  forgot  about  it  when  I  asked  you 
down.  Will  it  bore  you  ?  You  could  get  the 
dress  easily  enough,  and  we've  got  swords 
and  things.  There's  no  infernal  wig,  you  know 
— that   came   in   later.     Will   it  bore  you  ?  " 

"  Indeed  it  won't,"  said  Fairbrother.  "  It's 
just  the  sort  of  thing  I  should  like." 

Mereworth  looked  at  him  with  the  faintest 
sign  of  doubt,  but  answered  cheerfully  :  "  Then 
that's  settled.  I'm  very  glad  you'll  join  it. 
My  mother  won't  be  there  that  day — she  rather 
shirks  associations,  you  know.  Betty  will,  of 
course,  Bertha  Mostyn,  her  great  friend,  you 
know,  Hugh,  me,  and  one  or  two  others.  I 
think  we  shall  get  some  fun  out  of  it." 

The  two  young  men  left  the  club  together, 
and  as  they  said  good-night  outside  Mereworth 
had  a  glimpse  of  somebody  in  a  passing  cab, 
and  cried  out,  "  Good  Lord !  "  Fairbrother, 
who  had  not  seen  the  face  which  had  surprised 
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his  companion,  looked  inquiringly  at  him. 
"  Only  a  chap  I  thought  was  at  the  other  end 
of  the  world,"  Mereworth  said.  "  Good-night, 
old  man  ;  mind  you  get  your  Restoration  kit 
to-morrow.     Good-night." 

As  Arthur  Fairbrother  strolled  to  his  flat, 
his  soul  was  somewhat  comforted.  This  mas- 
querade was  not  an  ordinary  thing,  and  its 
meaning  reflected  some  historical  dignity  on 
himself.  He  adopted  a  romantic  expression  as 
he   looked   in   his   bedroom   glass. 
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Since  Mrs.  Ogilvie  said  no  more  of  Herbert 
Mardorij  and  Fairbrotherj  being  unsuspicious 
and  having  a  bad  memory  for  names,  did  not 
ask  anybody  for  information  concerning  him, 
the  task  is  laid  on  me  that  I  should  give  you 
in  my  own  poor  words  some  account  of  his 
history  and  character.  For  though  explanation 
and  analysis  are  tedious  things,  yet  for  the 
interest  of  my  story  it  is  well  that  your  sympathy 
with  Arthur  Fairbrother  should  be  not  wholly 
exclusive  of  charity  for  him  whom  you  have 
slightly  seen  as  a  child  and  a  scapegrace. 

The  Mardons  of  Great  Mardon  came  in  with 
the  Conqueror  and  seemed  finally  to  have  gone 
out  with  Harry  Mardon,  Herbert's  father — 
Harry,  the  wit,  profligate,  poet,  gambler,  and 
champion  of  the  oppressed,  who  for  a  few  years 
set  a  dazzling  light  round  the  Mardon  name 
and  in  those  years  sold  the  last  acre  of  the  Mardon 
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property.  Harry's  mother  was  the  daughter 
of  a  great  and  unstable  man,  but  we  need  not 
go  into  that.  Certainly  he  was  different  from 
his  forefathers,  showing,  men  said,  of  their 
qualities  only  an  obstinacy  of  character  which 
pushed  his  vices  and  crazes  against  every  oppo- 
sition. Perhaps  one  may  say  that  he  combined 
the  virtues  and  vices  of  a  savage  with  those 
of  which  genius  has  a  common  reputation. 
He  was  good-looking,  fearless,  a  man  of  his 
hands  ;  he  was  generous  and  constant  in  friend- 
ship ;  he  was  fickle  and  unscrupulous  in  love  ; 
he  could  forgive,  but  the  sentiment  of  revenge 
was  dear  to  him  ;  he  was  vehement,  profuse, 
reckless  of  opinion  and  of  consequences — a 
man,  in  short,  altogether  unsuited  to  a  com- 
mercial civilization.  In  another  age,  as  his 
wife  thought,  he  might  have  climbed  to  ac- 
knowledged greatness,  leaving  behind  him  a 
track  of  blood  and  tears.  Few  people,  probably, 
would  have  agreed  with  her  that  he  was  a  genius. 
Our  countrymen  of  to-day  want  solid  fruits 
of  your  genius — a  big  fortune,  a  premiership, 
a  fat  book.  Harry  Mardon  spent  his  money, 
his  political  course  was  eccentric  and  unprofit- 
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able,  and  those  few  lyrics  which  some  people 
thought  perfect  were  not  enough  to  fill  the 
smallest  duodecimo.  He  sat  for  a  year  as  the 
Tory  member  for  Great  Mardon,  and  then, 
declaring  himself  a  socialist,  lost  his  seat  :  we 
were  not  all  socialists  then.  He  lampooned 
and  inveighed  against  capital,  and  capital  folded 
its  hands,  watched  him  with  a  smile,  and  when 
he  was  dead  straightwaj^  forgot  him.  There 
were  women  w^ho  sneered  at  his  wife,  and  his 
choice  of  her  was  perhaps  strange  in  such  a  man  ; 
but  I  am  sure  it  was  wise,  and  that  if  any  woman 
could  have  saved  him  he  would  have  been  saved 
by  this  fragile,  intellectual  woman — a  blue- 
stocking, as  the  phrase  still  was — who  revelled 
in  his  brilliancy  and  looked  on  his  waywardness 
with  a  loving  humour.  He  tried  her  with 
many  infidelities ;  but  to  the  end  there  was 
kindness  and  gentleness  between  them — to  the 
end  when  he  shot  himself  in  a  little  town  in 
Spain.  He  wrote  to  her  that  he  was  sick  of 
the  times,  and  was  too  old  to  begin,  on  nothing, 
a  life  of  probity  :  his  death  would  be  better 
for  her  and  the  boy  than  his  life.  He  hoped 
his  boy  would  have  better  luck  and  take  after 
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his  mother.     And  there  was  an  end  of  Harry 
Mardon,  poet  and  profligate. 

I  have  written  of  him  at  this  length,  because 
in  the  case  of  a  very  young  man — Herbert 
was  but  twenty-three  when  you  saw  him  last — 
who  had  given  proofs  that  he  was  very  like 
his  father,  that  father's  character  may  help 
one  to  understand  him  as  well  as  the  few 
facts  of  his  own  history.  And,  alas  !  Herbert 
was  altogether  his  father's  son,  and  very  little 
the  son  of  the  gentle  philosopher,  his  mother. 
As  a  child  he  was  headstrong,  but,  while  she 
lived,  tractable.  She  died  when  he  was  fifteen 
years  old.  The  little  money  she  had  was  so 
left  that  out  of  it  the  boy  was  to  be  educated 
as  his  father  had  been  and  started  in  some 
profession,  if  he  should  enter  one — she  had 
thought  of  the  army — before  he  was  twenty-one  : 
in  any  case,  what  funds  there  were  should  be 
his  absolutely  on  his  majority.  It  was  thought 
an  unwise  distribution  ;  but  she  said  that 
disadvantages  that  braced  a  man  were  eruel  to 
a  boy — let  him  go  to  Eton.  As  for  the  rest, 
she  said  it  would  be  no  use  to  attempt  to  control 
him.     He  will  throw  his  money  away  whatever 
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you  do,  she  said  ;  when  it  is  gone  he  will  work  : 
if  his  father  had  lost  his  earlier,  he  would  have 
had  a  happier  life.  She  was  convinced  of  the 
boy's  likeness  to  his  father,  and,  after  all,  there 
was  but  little  money  in  question.  The  trustee 
was  Lord  Mereworth,  the  husband  of  her  greatest 
friend  and  a  distant  cousin  of  Harry  Mardon, 
since  whose  death  she  stayed  at  Mereworth 
almost  continuously. 

So  Herbert  Mardon  was  sent  to  Eton  and, 
since  he  did  not  care  for  the  army,  to  Oxford. 
Neither  institution  complimented  him.  He  was 
idle,  and  the  more  severe  of  his  censors  said 
he  was  vicious.  He  was  not  even  a  hero  at 
games,  so  missing  a  sure  means  of  grace.  He 
learned  to  box  effectively  and  to  fence  more 
than  well  as  a  boy,  and  at  Oxford  was  known 
in  a  small  set  as  a  remarkably  good  rider.  But 
for  the  most  part,  like  a  more  famous  scapegrace, 
he  spent  "  his  heart  on  passion  and  his  head 
on  rhymes."  A  boy's  rhymes — savage  lam- 
poons, hotly  erotic  lyrics — but  they  had  force 
and  inevitable  taste.  His  passions  were  more 
graceless.  In  fine,  he  too  was  a  gifted  savage, 
bold,    profuse,    and    dissipated.     One    need    not 
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go  about  to  commend  the  state,  for  it  is  a  state 
of  violent  egotism,  and  in  youth  especially  its 
selfishness  is  without  a  sign  of  compromise. 
Oxford  signified  its  disapproval  by  sending 
Herbert    Mardon    down    in    his    second    year. 

Up  to  this  time  he  had  made  his  home  at 
Mereworth,  occasionally  at  Lord  Mereworth's 
house  in  town,  and  on  that  family  were  centred 
all  his  gentler  affections,  and  his  love  was  re- 
turned by  the  whole  of  it — by  Lord  Mereworth 
and  his  wife,  by  Bob,  Herbert's  senior  by  two 
years,  and  to  her  grief  by  Lady  Betty,  his  con- 
temporary. It  is  a  sad  injustice  to  the  virtuous 
that  these  scapegraces  do  so  often  win  affection. 
The  Flairs  were  a  tolerant,  easy  folk,  they  smiled 
at  things  at  which  many  people  frowned,  and 
that  a  young  man,  a  boy,  should  be  extravagant 
and  gamble  and  sometimes  drink  and  take  his 
pleasure  struck  them  in  nowise  as  wonderful. 
And  Herbert  was  a  winning  scapegrace :  he 
was  handsome  and  frank,  with  a  ready  laugh 
and  sympathy,  with  a  gay  courtesy  and  affec- 
tionateness.  For  his  part,  he  took,  as  the 
young  take  what  is  given  continually  and  in 
unstinted  measure,  all  their  kindness  as  a  thing 
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of  use  and  wont.  When  we  are  young,  and 
if  we  have  not  been  schooled  in  its  reverse, 
we  do  not  value  such  kindness  till  we  lose  it- 
Then,  indeed,  when  the  kindly  home  is  gone 
or  our  place  in  it  is  taken  from  us,  we  think 
on  it  with  an  infinite  regret,  and  so  I  suppose 
it  was  with  Herbert  Mardon.  Then,  no  doubt, 
the  pleasant  strolls  and  confidences,  the  romps, 
the  merry  evenings,  were  all  charged  in  memory 
with  bitterness  and  longing.  "  Too  late "  is 
a  motto  most  of  us  might  write  under  a  fool's 
cap  for  a  crest. 

It  was  after  he  had  been  sent  down  from 
Oxford  that  Lady  Mereworth  told  him  that 
Mereworth  was  no  longer  his  home.  She  had 
seen,  the  day  before,  a  pretty  scene  acted  in 
the  formal  garden  by  two  people  who  thought 
themselves  unobserved.  It  was  not  a  violent 
scene ;  but  it  showed  something  more  than 
good  comradeship  between  the  children,  now 
grown  up,  who  had  acted  those  years  ago,  and 
she  felt  that  she  had  kept  a  promise  of  kindness 
too  recklessly.  Lady  Mereworth  did  not  believe 
that  wild  and  pleasure-loving  young  people 
of  twenty-one  were  likely  to  make   themselves 
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miserable  for  a  fondness  for  each  other — but 
Herbert  Mardon  must  go.  "  We've  not  left 
off  loving  you,"  she  said,  "  and  we're  not  a  very 
prudish  set.  But  you're  too  wild,  my  dear, 
you're  too  wild — and  there's  Betty." 

The  boy  flushed,  and  said,  "  I'd  best  be  honest ; 
I'm  afraid  I  love  Betty  very  much." 

"  And  you  can't  marry  her,  my  dear.  You 
must  go.  If  one  could  have  any  hope  that 
you  would  work  hard  and  get  on — but  how 
can  one  ?     You  must  go,  my  dear." 

"  Glad  you  told  me  straight,"  he  said,  and 
kissed  her  hand. 

Lord  Mereworth  said,  "  You're  like  your  dad, 
boy.  But  remember  he  started  life  with  a  big 
income,  and  you  haven't  a  shilling,  or  won't 
have  soon.  Pull  yourself  together :  if  j^'ou've 
got  to  sail  a  ship,  you  can't  disregard  your 
soundings." 

"All  right,  sir,"  Herbert  said. 

Bob,  the  only  son,  was  equally  sententious. 
"I'm  not  much  in  the  moral  line,  myself,"  he 
said  ;  "  but  I  know  the  world  better  than  you, 
old  chap.  Why  don't  you  chuck  it  ?  Why 
don't  you  buck  up  and  do  something  clever  ? 
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Go  on  the  Stock  Exchange  or  something.  Be 
a  beastly  millionaire  and  marry  Betty,  and 
lend  me  a  few  thousands.  You  see,  we  must 
have  dibs.     Buck  up  !  " 

Lady  Betty  said  little  ;  she  looked  perplexed. 
"  I  wish  you  weren't  mad,  dear  old  Herbert." 

They  were  alone  in  the  little  garden.  Herbert 
kissed  her,  and  Lady  Betty  sighed  a  big  sigh. 

In  the  next  two  years,  while  he  grew  from 
twenty-one  to  twenty-three,  a  Berserker  fury  of 
folly  seemed  to  have  settled  on  Herbert  Mardon. 
In  his  more  nervous  temperament  the  passion 
and  waywardness  he  inherited  came  to  a  prema- 
ture head.  To  feel  remorse  and  bitterness  for 
kindness  forfeited  at  twenty-one  is  not  good 
for  a  young  man  of  the  savage  type,  and  it 
quickened  the  pace  of  his  natural  instincts. 
He  wrote  a  little  volume  of  verse  ;  and  since 
he  was  primitive  in  feeling  and  with  all  the 
wholesome  instincts  in  excess,  the  sapient  called 
him  decadent  and  laughed  at  him.  He  was 
man  enough  to  join  in  the  laugh,  of  course  ; 
but  the  circumstance  turned  him  from  that 
unlikely  field  of  endeavour,  and  he  did  not 
trouble  himself   to   find   another.     He   was   not 
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unpopular,  for  he  suffered  fools,  and  they  who 
remembered   the   famous    Harry   were   amused 
by  his  excesses.     They  would  not  be  profitable 
to  describe  :    I  question  if  Herbert  enjoyed  them 
so  much  as  his  father  before  him.     The  crash 
came  in  two  years.     His  money  was  gone,  bills 
had  been  backed  by  friends.     Lord  Mereworth 
was  hardly  able  to  help  him,  and  another  touch 
was  put  on  his  plight  by  a  divorce  case,  during 
which  the  boy's  name  decorated  the  daily  papers. 
It  was  not  a  bad  case,  as  such  go  ;    there  was 
no  meanness  and  hardly  a  deception  involved — 
the   boy   had   little,    indeed,    beyond    the    main 
fact,   for  which   to   answer.     But   it   confirmed 
the  world  in  the  opinion  that  Herbert  Mardon 
was    an     irretrievable    ne'er-do-well ;      and    he 
himself,  indifferent,  like  his  father,  to  opinion, 
was  keenly  sensitive  to  coldness  from  his  friends. 
He  was  ready  to  accept  the  offer  of  a  cousin 
whom  Harry  Mardon,  in  his  prosperous  days, 
had   started   in   a   profession   in   which   he   had 
grown  rich.     This  cousin  was  strongly  of  opinion 
that   the  other   end   of   the   world   would   be   a 
good   place   for    Herbert,    a   place   from   which 
he  himself  would  not  be  easily  accessible,  even 
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to  reports.  He  paid  the  bills  on  which  the 
friends'  names  stood  in  dismal  significance, 
on  condition  that  Herbert  went  to  Australia. 
Whither,  after  the  adieux  we  have  witnessed, 
Herbert  went. 

Such  was  the  slight  history  of  the  young 
man  who,  on  the  day  following  the  conver- 
sations of  the  last  chapter,  met  Lady  Betty 
Flair  by  secret  appointment  in  the  north  part 
of  Kensington  Gardens. 
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"  Well,  Betty,  how  are  you  ?  Thank  you  very 
much  for  coming."  Herbert  spoke  casually, 
but  looked  very  hard  at  the  girl  as  he  spoke. 
His  pale  face  was  lightly  browned  by  the  sun, 
and  he  looked  more  wholesome  and  serene 
than  when  he  went  away,  but  older — five  or 
ten  years  more  than  his  age.  Lady  Betty  re- 
turned his  serious  gaze,  and  as  she  looked  she 
smiled  with  pleasure,  and  grew  grave  perplexedly. 
"  It's  good  to  see  you  again,  Herbert." 
He  laughed  lightly,  in  the  boyish  manner 
she  remembered.  "  That's  not  a  sentiment  many 
people  will  share,"  he  said  ;  "  and  I  shan't  give 
many  of  them  the  opportunity.  Forgive  my 
making  this  secret  sort  of  appointment,  I 
couldn't  go  to  Curzon  Street  very  well,  could 
I  ?  And,  by  the  way,  I'm  not  in  England 
at  all — or  only  to  as  few  people  as  I  can  help. 
But  I'll  explain  that  later.     Tell  me  all  about 
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yourself — been  having  a  gala  time,  or  got  into 
any  scrapes  ?  " 

"  No/'  she  answered,  quickly  ;  "  tell  me  about 
yourself  first.  You  don't  look  down  on  your 
luck."  He  was  dressed  in  a  well-cut  tweed  suit, 
with   a   straw   hat   and   a   neat   black   tie. 

"  The  clothes  ?  Oh,  I  left  a  lot  with  the  man 
in  my  old  diggings,  and  I  went  there  last  night 
— I  only  arrived  last  night.  I  couldn't  resist 
putting  on  my  evening  things — first  time  for 
two  years — and  going  to  a  decent  place  to  dine. 
I  don't  think  anybody  saw  me." 

"  Bob  saw  you  in  the  street  last  night — at 
least,  he  says  he  was  nearly  certain.  He  was 
awfully  excited  about  it  this  morning.  He 
said  he  was  going  to  your  old  rooms  to  ask  if 
you  had  been  there." 

"  That  was  nice  of  old  Bob.  I  saw  him  all 
right — outside  White's.    I  was  going  by  in  a  cab." 

"  No,  it  wasn't  nice.  Bob  was  a  beast  this 
morning."  She  flushed  as  she  spoke.  "  He 
said  he  was  going  to  ask  you  not  to  come  to  the 
house.  He  said  he  hoped  you  were  going  away 
at    once.     He's    afraid — if    he    knew    I've    seen 

you  this  morning "   she  stopped,  and  tapped 
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the  ground  with  her  parasol.  Herbert  raised  his 
eyebrows  and  waited.  He  tried  to  meet  her  eyes, 
but  her  big  hat  concealed  her  little  bent  head. 

"  Has  Bob  turned  hedgehog  since  he  suc- 
ceeded ?  I  forgot — I  was  sorry,  Betty.  I  saw 
it  in  the  papers.  Your  father  was  very  good 
to  me.     It's  no  use  talking  about  it ;   I'm  sorry." 

She  said  nothing,  but  laid  her  hand  for  a 
moment  on  his  arm. 

"  But  about  Bob — he  must  have  had  a  reason. 
Tell  it  me.  Ah  !  come  and  let  us  sit  on  those 
chairs."  They  sat  in  silence  for  some  moments 
— Herbert  compressing  his  lips,  Betty  scratching 
in  the  dust  with  her  parasol.  Then  he  said 
quietly,  "  You're  going  to  be  married  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Am   I   to  have  back   my   ring  ?  " 

She  met  his  eyes,  perplexed.  He  had  almost 
banished  appeal  from  them,  but  his  lips  twitched. 

"  Honour,  Betty.  It  pledges  you  to  nothing 
but  a  feeling,  and  I  shall  never  remind  you. 
Am  I   to  have  back  my  ring  ?  " 

"  No,  Herbert.     I  shall  keep  your  ring." 

He  gave  a  slow  sigh  of  relief,  and  leaned  back 
on  the  little  green  chair. 
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Lady  Betty  spoke  quickly,  digging  at  the 
ground.  "  Understand,  Herbert.  This  man — 
the  man  I'm  going  to  marry — is  fond  of  me, 
I  know,  and  I  don't  dislike  him.  I'm  going  to 
be — to  be  a  good  wife,  you  know." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  he  said,  smiling ;  "  I  understand. 
But  you  care  for  me  and  you  keep  my  ring.  Of 
course  I  knew  you'd  marry — you  can't  help 
yourself — and  I've  not  come  back  with  a  fortune 
at  the  right  poetical  moment.  Tell  me  about 
it.     It's  money,   I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Yes — money.  I  think  he's  fond  of  me ; 
but  he  likes  the  idea  of  Mereworth  and  that, 
you  know.  It's  awfully  sordid ;  but  they  all 
wanted  it — and  I  don't  seem  to  matter  much." 

"  I  see — then  I  haven't  a  rival.  Still,  I  hate 
the  fellow.     Who  is  he  ?  " 

"  Arthur  Fairbrother.  His  father's  a  manu- 
facturer— a   place   called   Elton,    in   Yorkshire." 

"  Fairbrother — Elton — by  Jove  !  Did  you 
ever  read  my  dad's  pamphlet — The  Cost  of 
our  Vulgarians  ?  I  suppose  not.  Why,  this 
Fairbrother  was  one  of  the  villains  of  it.  The 
dad  went  down,  it  seems,  and  talked  with  his 
workpeople.    Well,  Fairbrother's  got  back  this 
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time.  But  I  don't  like  it,  Bet.  Do  you  under- 
stand what  your  money  will  come  from  ?  Well — 
it's  no  use  to  bother  you,  and  I  won't  talk  eco- 
nomics.    What's  the  fellow  like  ?  " 

"  You  saw  him  last  night.  Bob  says  he  was 
talking  to  him  when  you  went  by." 

"  That  fellow  !  Yes  ;  I  saw  him,  and  I  loathed 
him.  I  loathe  the  type.  It's  all  right  chopping 
wood  or  fighting  in  the  ranks ;  but  I  can't 
stand  it  carrying  its  clumsy  manners  into  drawing 
rooms  and  giving  the  tone  to  all  England.  Curse 
him  !  A  sleek,  confident,  stupid,  purse-proud 
pig  !  Betty,  I  can't  let  you  go  to  a  creature 
like  that." 

Lady  Betty  laughed  for  the  first  time.  "  You'd 
have  said  something  of  that  kind  whoever  it 
was,  and  he's  not  like  that.  He's  rather  a 
sportsman  :  he  can  fence  awfully  well,  and 
ride  decently  too.  One  of  these  days  you'll  have 
to  like  him,  and  we'll  all  be  friends.  Not  now. 
You'd  only  quarrel  with  Bob  if  you  came  to 
us.  You  see  he  thinks  you  might  spoil  things. 
It's  no  use  talking  about  it.  Tell  me  about 
yourself." 

"  Oh,  if  you  like  .  .  ." 
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He  had  gone  to  Coolgardie  and  worked  like 
a  nigger  in  a  mine  for  some  months.  It  was 
not  amusing,  but  he  said  it  relieved  his  feelings. 
Then  he  had  fallen  in  with  a  man  who  was 
making  a  fortune  there — a  good  fellow,  a  gentle- 
man, and,  yet  more  oddly,  a  scholar,  and  with 
it  all  a  keen  man  of  business — the  only  com- 
bination of  the  sort  Herbert  had  met,  and  indeed 
it  is  strange  to  most  of  us,  his  seniors.  This 
man  liked  to  talk  with  him  in  long  nights  when 
it  was  too  hot  to  sleep,  and  gave  him  work 
in  his  office,  and  lent  him  money  for  a  specu- 
lation in  which  he  had  made  ^200.  Whereupon 
he  determined  to  come  to  England  to  spend 
it.  His  friend  called  him  a  fool  and  said  he 
would  never  be  rich,  but  gave  him  leave  to 
go.  So  he  had  come  back,  himself  hardly  know- 
ing why — to  leave  his  narrative  for  a  moment — 
nor  quite  understanding  the  old  memory  and 
affection,  which  was  hardly  passion  then,  and 
yet  drew  his  wavering  steps  more  surely  than 
his  faint  hope  of  money-making  stayed  them. 
But,  when  he  came,  he  dreaded  the  old  friends 
for  whom  he  did  not  care  and  the  questions 
to   which   he   had   so   poor   an   answer.     So   he 
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thought  he  would  avoid  them  all,  and  having 
seen  Betty  Flair  only  and  heard  the  certain 
news  he  expected,  go  back  to  the  mining  and 
his  good  friend,   Holland. 

"  There's  no  use  in  my  staying,  I  suppose 
you're  going  down  to  Mereworth  for  Whitsun- 
tide. You  gave  up  the  old  31st  custom  after 
I  was  sent  into  exile,  didn't  you  ?  That  was 
nice  of  you." 

"  Yes  ;  but  this  year  Hugh  Sinclair  persuaded 
Bob  to  revive  it." 

"  No  ?  But  I  wish  I  were  going.  I  suppose 
Bob  wouldn't  ask  me  ?  I'd  leave  England  the 
next  day,  and  it  would  be  something  to  remem- 
ber." 

"  Arthur  Fairbrother's  coming." 

"  Thank  you,  that's  enough.  He'll  be  a  beau- 
tiful figure  in  a  cavalier  suit.  You'll  enjoy  it 
immensely." 

"  Herbert,  dear,  don't  be  a  brute.  I  didn't 
wish  to  ask  him,  but  Bob  seems  so  anxious 
to  please  him."  She  lifted  her  little  troubled 
face,  and  Herbert  begged  her  pardon.  Then  he 
said  : 

"  I  have  one  thing  to  say  before  you  go. 
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If  you  marry  this  Fairbrother  chap  you'll 
have  ever  so  many  thousands  a  year,  and  all 
the  English  society  you  want.  If  you  marry 
me — no,  wait  till  I've  finished — you  can  come 
back  to  Coolgardie,  and  you'd  be  desperately 
dull.  But  you'd  be  treated  with  respect.  And 
I'd  work.  Holland  told  me  that  if  I  once  con- 
vinced him  I'd  put  my  back  into  it  and  be  devoted 
to  the  business  and  give  all  my  mind  to  it,  he'd 
see  I  made  a  decent  income,  and  very  likely 
put  me  in  the  way  of  a  fortune,  and  he's  a  gentle- 
man and  a  man  of  his  word.  I  should  hate 
it,  but  I'd  do  it  for  you.  In  ten  years  we  might 
come  back  and  live  decently,  and  all  my  crimes 
would  be  forgotten.     Will  you   marry  me  ?  " 

She  bent  down  over  her  parasol,  and  then 
her  little  head  and  her  big  hat  shook.  "  No — 
I  can't.  I  can't  make  enemies  of  everybody.  I 
can't  give  everything  up.  I'm  fond  of  you — 
but  not  like  that.     It's  no  use." 

Herbert  stood  up.  "  Well,  good-bye,  my  little 
weak  darling — I  knew  you  wouldn't.  One  can't 
expect  it  in  our  little  weak  world."  He  stood 
before  her  smiling  :  the  place  was  empty  where 
they   were,   and   as   he   glanced    round   it,    the 
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trim  grass  and  trees,  shining  demurely  in  the 
noon-day  sun,  seemed  to  hint  of  comedy.  He 
broke  into  his  light  laugh,  and  murmured 
the  bright  chorus  of  a  song  she  remembered — 

Si  vous  v'lez  venir  avec  moi — 

O  la  la,  o  la  la — 
Madame,  prenez  mon  bras  ! — 

O  la,  o  la,  o  la  la. 

"  But  you  don't,  do  you  ?  So  good-bye,  good- 
bye, dear." 

They  shook  hands,  and  he  swung  quickly 
away. 

As  he  turned  into  Piccadilly  at  Hyde  Park 
Corner  he  recognized  Fairbrother,  looking  very 
prosperous  and  content,  and  walking  westwards, 
Fairbrother,  self-absorbed,  did  not  notice  the 
glance,  which,  seeming  to  look  indifferently  over 
his  head,  took  in  his  appearance  very  accurately  ; 
but  Herbert,  when  he  had  passed  him,  set  his 
mouth  and  looked  savage. 

Lady  Betty  sat  on,  and  dropped  a  few  tears 
as  women  use,  and  presently  took  her  innocent 
baby  face  to  lunch  with  her  family. 
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They  had  dined  at  six — a  compromise ;  but 
it  was  supposed  that  Sir  Eustace  Flair  of  old 
may  well  have  postponed  his  dinner  hour  in 
view  of  the  business  and  rejoicings  to  be  done 
when  he  came  to  his  own  :  they  had  dined 
at  six,  and  the  sky  was  red  over  the  sea  with 
the  setting  sun  when  Bob  Mereworth  rose  in 
his  place.  His  pleasant  face  was  flushed,  and  he 
raised  his  glass  with  a  jovial  gesture,  and  seemed 
complacent  in  his  knowledge  of  old  phrases. 

"  Fair  ladies,  and  my  dear  friends,  }'ou  who 
have  honoured  my  poor  house  and  my  simple 
feast,  and  you  whose  natural  place  is  here  " — 
he  smiled  at  Lady  Betty  and  nodded  to  Arthur 
Fairbrother — "  I  ask  you  to  drink  with  me  the 
health  of  the  gentleman  behind  my  chair.  Sir 
Eustace  Flair,  wherever  he  may  be  !  " 

They  all  rose,  and  held  their  glasses  towards 
the  silent,  pale  figure  on  the  canvas.  "  Sir 
Eustace  Flair  !  "  and  they  emptied  their  glasses. 

As  they  sat  down  Lady  Betty  contrived  with- 
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out  notice  to  wipe  her  eyes  with  her  hand.  The 
next  moment  she  was  chatting  to  Hugh  Sinclair 
in  very  tolerably  archaic  English.  The  ringlets 
she  wore  became  her  small  and  dainty  featured 
face,  and  she  could  afford  to  wear  a  dress  which 
trusted  to  natural  qualities.  So  could  Bertha 
Mostyn,  her  friend,  whose  blonde  ringlets  fell 
prettily  over  a  high  complexion.  The  men  were 
sumptuous  in  lace  and  velvet ;  but  their  short 
hair  gave  them — and  more  especially  Fair  brother 
— something  of  an  appearance  of  Roundheads 
who  had  rifled  their  enemies'  wardrobes.  But 
Lord  Mereworth  wore  his  strange  dress  easily, 
as  did  Hugh  Sinclair,  a  dark  youth  with  rather 
a  Roman  face.  Arthur  Fairbrother,  it  was  to 
be  confessed,  looked  uncomfortable  and  palpably 
dressed  up,  and  his  smile  was  a  trifle  rigid. 

Truth  to  tell,  his  dinner  had  not  been  happy. 
The  habit  of  1660  suited  him  only  in  that  it 
showed  his  sturdy  calves,  and  they  were  hidden 
by  the  table.  The  language  bothered  him.  He 
had  tried  conscientiously  to  get  it  up,  but  could 
never  think  of  the  phrase  he  wanted,  whereas 
the  others,  who  merely  guessed  at  it,  were  never 
at  a  loss.     Its  strange  terms  gave  them  many 
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opportunities  for  the  chaff  they  loved,  which 
they  pushed  to  a  point  of  rather  forcible  frank- 
ness. Mereworth  and  his  friends  were  of  a  set 
which  was  quite  free  from  any  vulgarity  there 
may  be  in  prudery  or  mincingness  of  expression  : 
on  the  contrary,  in  its  intimate  moments  it 
permitted  itself  much  innocent  plain  speaking, 
and  the  respectable  Arthur  Fairbrother  had 
been  shocked  aforetime.  On  this  occasion,  the 
frankness  of  an  earlier  period  assisting,  he  was 
most  unhappy  and  quite  unable  to  respond. 
He  should  have  reflected  that  the  plain  speaking 
was  a  token  of  intimacy  to  him,  since  it  would 
not  have  been  used  before  a  stranger  not  of 
their  society ;  but  he  did  not  so  reflect,  and 
was  the  victim  of  an  increasing  embarrassment, 
which  the  others,  in  the  jollity  of  the  proceedings, 
did  not  notice.  For  even  Lady  Betty  had  been 
only  once  distressed,  when  her  brother's  little 
speech  reminded  her  vividly  of  other  times — 
or  perhaps  she  forced  her  gaiety  to  hide  her 
feelings,  and  was  too  busy  in  doing  so  to  re- 
member poor  Fairbrother's. 

It  was  worse  when  she  and  Bertha  Mostyn, 
her   friend,    were    gone   from    the   dining-room 
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and  the  three  young  men  were  left  alone.  1 
should  have  stated  before  that  these  five  were 
the  whole  assembly,  the  two  other  people  invited 
having  made  good  excuses,  or  having  felt  un- 
equal to  the  masquerade.  Mereworth  and  Hugh 
Sinclair  settled  down  to  the  telling  of  stories, 
and  the  stories  were  very  frank  and  free,  a 
pleasure  being  found  in  re-dressing  old  ones  in 
archaic  English — the  archaism,  of  course,  being 
much  exaggerated  and  recruited  from  many 
periods.  Fairbrother  was  quite  disgusted.  He 
felt  that  the  anticipated  romance  had  turned 
out  very  commonly,  not  remembering  that  such 
stories  were  by  no  means  an  unknown  element 
of  the  conversation  of  1660  England  and  had 
been  told  with  remarkable  skill  by  its  king.  He 
sat  rather  sullenly,  and  his  contribution  to  realism 
was  mainly  the  drinking  of  a  large  quantity 
of  claret  and  port  in  addition  to  that  he  had 
drunk  at  dinner.  And  wine,  I  regret  to  say, 
had  never  an  amiable  effect  on  Arthur  Fair- 
brother,  but  inclined  him  to  be  quarrelsome. 
Mereworth,  who  for  his  share  had  been  attentive 
to  this  part  of  the  play,  forgot  to  conciliate 
him,   or  took  his  sympathy  for  granted. 
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So  another  hour  passed,  while  the  red  died 
out  of  the  sky  and  the  night  grew  black  and 
cloudy.  Then  they  went  for  a  dish  of  tea  to 
the  drawing-room,  A  little  later  they  decided 
to  play  cards ;  but  Fairbrother,  his  sulkiness 
still  on  him,  was  disinclined.  He  watched  them 
awhile,  and  then  said  he  would  go  back  to  the 
dining-room    for   another   cup   of   claret. 

"  Odd's  my  life,  the  very  thing  !  "  cried  Mere- 
worth.  "  And  we'll  join  you  anon,  sweet  chuffi- 
kins.  Or  come  back  drunk,  and  we'll  all  love 
you."  Lady  Betty  waved  her  hand,  and  brightly 
shook  her  ringlets.  So  Fairbrother  went  back 
to  the  dining-room,  feeling  dimly  and  quite 
wrongly   that   they   were   laughing   at   him. 

The  dining-room  at  Mereworth  was  separated 
from  the  drawing-room,  which  looked  from 
the  front  of  the  house  on  to  the  wood,  by  the 
length  of  the  big  hall,  and  its  long  windows 
looked  on  to  the  fields  and  the  sea.  The  servants' 
quarters  also,  at  the  back  of  the  house,  were 
distant  by  its  breadth,  and  they  were  celebrating 
their  own  especial  feast.  So  that  Fairbrother 
in  the  dining-room,  gloomily  drinking  at  the 
table,   felt  very  much  alone  and  deserted,  and 
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every  bumper  of  claret  intensified  his  discontent, 
and  when  he  turned  to  port  the  effect  was  the 
same.  The  air  of  content  you  have  seen  him 
wear  in  London  was  rather  due  to  physical 
well-being  and  social  success  than  to  a  sunny 
temperament ;  and  now  that  he  had  drunk 
not  wisely  and  believed  himself  to  be  despised 
and  neglected,  his  mood  was  extremely  irritable. 
Being,  however,  with  such  faults  as  he  may 
have  had,  a  genuine  Yorkshireman,  his  vague 
desire  was  to  fight  somebody  rather  than  to  sit 
sulking.  He  rose  after  a  while,  pushed  his 
chair  violently  back,  and  began  to  pace  the 
room  angrily.  He  stopped  opposite  the  por- 
trait of  Sir  Eustace  Flair  and  frowned  at  it. 
This  was  a  nice  sort  of  person  (he  reflected) 
for  a  family  to  commemorate — a  drunken, 
gambling  blackguard.  He  had  read  the  story 
in  Grammont  since  his  conversation  with  Mrs. 
Ogilvie,  being  anxious  to  know  what  was  to 
be  known  of  the  Flairs,  and  had  read  besides 
the  story  of  Isabel  Flair,  Sir  Eustace's  sister, 
who  made  the  formal  garden  round  the  corner  ; 
and  he  asked  himself  rather  savagely  if  all  the 

Flairs He    walked    away    to    the    long 
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window,  and  opening  it  drank  in  with  a  snort 
the  air  of  a  chilly   May  evening. 

A  man  came  out  of  the  darkness  suddenly 
and  stood  before  him,  and  he  stepped  back  a 
pace  into  the  room.  The  man  stepped  in  past 
him  and  stood  in  the  light,  and  then  Fairbrother 
stepped  back  again  in  amazement,  for  this  man 
was  neither  Mereworth  nor  Sinclair,  and  yet 
he  wore  the  habit  they  wore  that  night.  He 
was  tall  and  dark  and  handsome,  and  he  wore 
black  velvet  and  black  silk  stockings  and  had 
a  sword  by  his  side.  He  smiled  on  Fairbrother, 
and  saluted  him  with  a  sweep  of  a  black  plumed 
hat,  which  he  then  put  again  on  his  head. 

"  Who,"  said  Fairbrother — "  who  on  earth 
are  you  ?  " 

"  Nay,  look  on  me,"  said  the  other ;  "  you 
should  know  your  host." 

"  My  host  is  Lord  Mereworth." 

"  By  your  favour,  kind  sir.  This  is  indeed 
Mereworth  House,  yet  no  lord  am  I,  as  I  have 
a  soul  they  tell  me  will  be  damned.  And  yet 
I  am  your  host."  He  walked  to  the  portrait 
of  Sir  Eustace  Flair,  and  stood  under  it.  "  I 
am  plain  Sir  Eustace  Flair,  at  your  service." 
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Fairbrother  looked.  There  was  indeed  a  very 
strong  resemblance,  and  to  Fairbrother's  eye 
the  portrait  might  well  have  been  that  of  the 
intruder.  Fairbrother  put  his  hand  to  his  fore- 
head, and  for  a  moment  thought  that  the  event 
might  be  a  delusion  of  wine,  or  that  he  had 
fallen  asleep  and  was  dreaming.  Then  he  thought 
it  might  be  one  of  the  disappointing  guests,  ar- 
rived late  and  unexpected.  But  no — he  knew 
they  were  not  coming.  He  walked  towards  the 
door,  but  the  stranger  took  a  step  quickly  from 
the  picture  and  put  himself  in  front  of  it. 

"  You  would  leave  your  host  somewhat  sud- 
denly. But  I  have  answered  your  question, 
and  you  shall  answer  mine.  'Tis  needless,  not- 
withstanding :  you  are  Master  Fairbrother, 
are  you  not  ?  " 

"  How  the  devil  did  you  know  my  name  ?  " 

"  Good  Master  Fairbrother,  you  are  welcome 
to  my  poor  house,  but  you  are  not  the  most 
courteous   guest   it   has   received." 

"  Stand  out  of  my  way,"  said  Fairbrother 
angrily,  and  taking  hold  of  the  stranger's  arm 
he  gave  it  a  savage  pull,  which  did  not,  however, 
move  him  from  his  position.     But  it  caused  a 
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change  in  the  man's  demeanour :  his  smile 
vanished  and  a  flash  of  passion  came  into  his  face. 

"  Uncivil  churl  !  "  he  said,  and  struck  Fair- 
brother  with  his  open  hand  on  the  cheek. 

Fairbrother  aimed  a  blow  at  his  face,  which  he 
warded  easily,  and  the  next  moment  he  had 
drawn  his  sword,  and  pointed  it  at  Fairbrother's 
breast. 

"  If  we're  to  fight,  you  and  I,"  he  said,  passion- 
ately, "  it  shall  be  seriously.  Draw  your  sword. 
Stay,  it's  not  a  gimcrack  thing,  is  it  ?  They 
gave  it  you  here  ?  Right,  I  see ;  I  know  it. 
Draw,  damn  you  !  Can  you  fence  ?  I  know 
you   can  ;    draw,   if  you're  not  a  coward  !  " 

"  Yes,  I  can  fence ;  but  I'm  not  going  to 
fight  like  a  madman.  Get  out  of  my  way,  or 
I'll  knock  you  down." 

But  the  stranger  kept  the  point  of  his  sword 
at  Fairbrother's  breast,  and  it  could  not  be 
passed.  Fairbrother  dropped  his  hands,  and 
in  a  moment  the  stranger  had  struck  him  with 
the  flat  of  his  sword,  and  recovered  his  position 
before  the  other  could  rush  in.  And  then 
Fairbrother,  with  fighting  blood  in  his  veins 
and    claret    in    his   head,    drew   his    sword    and 
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put  himself  on  guard,  and  the  blades  crossed. 
And  in  this  strange  way  there  happened  a  thing 
which  may  well  have  happened  there  before, 
but  could  not  have  happened — the  dress  con- 
sidered— for  two  hundred  and  thirty  odd  years 
in   the   dining-room   at   Mereworth. 

But  my  romance  is  trivial,  and  I  have  to 
record  that  the  fight  was  bloodless.  Fairbrother 
attacked  fiercely ;  but  the  stranger,  recovering 
his  composure,  and  the  smile  coming  back  to 
his  face,  contented  himself  with  defence  and 
made  no  actual  passes.  They  had  fought  for 
a  few  seconds  only  when  a  girl's  voice  called 
"  Arthur  !  "  in  the  hall,  and  a  moment  later, 
"  Why,  what's  happening  ?  "  Fairbrother  slipped 
on  the  polished  edge  of  the  floor  and  knocked 
his  head  violently  against  the  wall  in  falling, 
and  between  the  blow  and  wine  and  confusion 
lost  consciousness  and  lay  still.  At  the  moment 
the  door  opened,  and  Lady  Betty  ran  in.  She 
stopped  suddenly  and  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands,  giving  a  little  shriek.  But  it  was  not 
until  two  or  three  minutes  afterwards  that  she 
ran  into  the  drawing-room,  crying  that  Arthur 
had  hurt  himself  and  was  lying  unconscious. 
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Fairbrother  was  soon  revived,  and  with  his 
bruised  head  anointed  and  comforted  with  a 
cold  rag,  lay  on  a  sofa  in  the  drawing-room. 
The  others  stood  by  and  looked  on  him  with  a 
gloomy  interest — all  but  Lady  Betty,  who  sat 
very  pale  and  looked  at  the  floor.  Fairbrother 
was  still  dazed,  and  answered  their  questions 
with  an  effort  of  memory. 

"  Yes ;  I  slipped,  I  suppose.  Fellow  came 
in  window " 

"  Wkat  ?  "  cried  Mereworth. 

"  Fellow  came  in  window  and  challenged  me 
fight,  and  we  were  fighting  when  it  happened, 
I  suppose." 

The  gloomy  interest  was  changed  to  excite- 
ment, and  "  My  dear  fellow !  "  "  Man  came  in  at 
the  window  !  "  "  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ?  " 
came  in  chorus.     Only  Lady  Betty  sat  silent. 

"  That's  all  I  know,"  continued  Fairbrother 
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slowly,  "  except  that  we  quarrelled  'bout  some- 
thing. Wait — oh  yes,  by  Jove  1 "  and  he  half  sat 
up  and  looked  less  vacuous.  "  Most  extraordinary 
thing.  He  was  just  like  your  ancestor — yes,  he 
said  he  was  Sir  Eustace ;  and  he  was  dressed 
like  we  are,   you  know — like  the   picture." 

There  was  a  silence  of  amazement.  Bertha 
Mostyn's  round  blue  eyes  widened,  and  Mere- 
worth  looked  hard  at  his  sister,  who  still  looked 
at  the  floor.     Hugh  Sinclair  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  Tell  you  what  my  theory  is,"  he  said.  "  Old 
brother  Fairbrother  had  been  going  rather 
strong  with  the  drinks,  and  began  fooling  about 
with  his  sword,  and  very  naturally  fell  down. 
Then " — turning  to  the  victim  on  the  sofa — 
"  then,  when  you  were  coming  to,  you  sort  of 
dreamt  about  Sir  Eustace  and  all  that.     That's  it." 

Lady  Betty  looked  up  for  the  first  time.  "  That 
must  be  it,"  she  said  quickly. 

Mereworth  bit  his  lip,  and  looked  at  her  again. 
"  I  expect  Hugh's  right,"  he  said ;  "  you  must 
have  imagined  it,  old  man." 

Fairbrother  looked  perplexed  for  a  moment, 
and  then  spoke  excitedly.  "  I  tell  you  I  didn't ; 
I'm  certain  it  was  all  real.     He  made  me  fight 
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with  swords " — his  audience  looked  more  and 
more  incredulous — "  and  then — oh  yes,  I  heard 
Betty  call  out  my  name  in  the  hall." 

"  Well,  but,  Lady  Betty,"  Sinclair,  anxious 
for  his  theory,  interposed,  "  did  you  hear  any 
noise  of  swords  clashing  and  that,  while  you 
were  in  the  hall  ?  " 

"  No,  I  didn't,"  said  Lady  Betty,  with  a  faint 
air  of  being  on  her  defence. 

"  And  there  was  nobody  but  old  Fairbrother 
lying  about  the  room  when  you  went  in  ?  " 

"  Nobody." 

Sinclair  was  triumphant.  "  You  see,"  he  said 
to  Fairbrother. 

Mereworth  interposed.  "  We  mustn't  bother 
him  with  arguments  to-night.  Go  to  bed,  old 
chap,  and  we'll  talk  it  out  to-morrow.  Get  a 
good  night's  rest,  and  then  see  if  you  still  think 
there  was  somebody  ;  and  if  you  do,  we'll  in- 
vestigate it." 

So  Fairbrother  went  to  bed,  his  last  recollec- 
tion being  the  wide-eyed  face  of  Bertha  Mostyn, 
and  Sinclair  explaining  everything  with  laughter. 
An  hour  later  Mereworth  knocked  at  his  sister's 
door  and  went  in.     She  had  not  begun  to  un- 
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dress,  and  was  walking  about  the  room,  seeming 
to  have  wept.  He  looked  keenly  at  her,  and 
sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  bed.  Then  he 
said  casually,  "  So  old  Herbert's  on  the  war- 
path. Better  confess,  Betty."  She  said  nothing 
till  he  went  to  her  and  took  her  by  the  arms 
and  made  her  look  at  him.  Then  she  saw  that 
he  was  trying  not  to  smile. 

"  You  won't  give  me  away,  Bob  ?  " 

"  No ;  but  hang  it,  you  know,  they  might 
have  killed  one  another  if  they  really  fought 
with  swords.     Did  you  know  he  was  coming  ?  " 

"  No — no — no  !  I  nearly  died  when  I  saw 
him.  He  just  said  he  wouldn't  have  hurt  Arthur, 
and  then  he — then  he  went  out  by  the  window. 
But — oh.  Bob,  I  do  love  old  Herbert,  and  I'm 
so  sick,  so  sick  !  "  and  she  began  to  cry  again. 

Mereworth  spoke  kindly.  "  I'm  sorry,  old 
girl,  but  what's  to  be  done  ?  Herbert's  as  mad 
as  a  hatter,  and  he's  a  wrong  'un  as  well,  more 
or  less.  You  can't  marry  him,  can  you  ?  His 
turning  up  like  this,  confound  him,  has  pro- 
bably made  you  think  you  care  more  than  you 
do — it's  taken  you  by  surprise.  Anyhow  it's 
no  good,  is  it  ?     And  you  see  we're  committed 
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to  this  Fairbrother  chap.  I  tell  you  candidly, 
if  it  doesn't  come  off  I  shall  go  broke,  and  this 
place  will  be  sold  :  that  would  be  rather  beastly, 
wouldn't  it  ?  His  father  promised  me  to  put 
things  straight,  as  I  told  you,  as  soon  as  you 
were  married — wouldn't  before,  cautious  old 
devil.  Fairbrother's  a  bit  of  a  bore,  but  that 
will  be  all  right  when  you're  married  :  you  can 
have  your  own  friends  and  all  that,  and  it  would 
be  much  worse  if  you  married  a  regular  brute, 
as  you  might  have  to  do.  And,  by  Jove !  just 
think  of  having  a  few  dibs  !  How  many  times 
were  you  threatened  with  the  County  Court 
last  month  ?     It  must  come  off." 

"  But  if  he  finds  that  it  was  Herbert  who 
came  ?  " 

"  He  mustn't.  If  he  found  out  that  you 
were  such  friends  with  a  wild  chap  like  that — 
mad  enough  to  do  such  a  trick  as  this — it's 
the  very  thing  to  make  people  like  that  cry  off. 
And  if  it  got  about,  people  would  talk  and  make 
things  out  much  worse  than  they  are.  We'll 
have  to  convince  him  he  imagined  it  all,  or  at 
least  stop  his  mouth.  Herbert  needn't  be  men- 
tioned.    And,   for  heaven's  sake,   tell   him   not 
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to  come  here  again.  I  tell  you  what,  Betty, 
if  Fairbrother's  satisfied  about  this,  we'd  better 
rush  things  on.  Never  mind  about  the  season. 
We'll  have  his  people  down  here  to  stay,  and 
keep  quiet  and  bring  it  off  in  a  month's  time. 
That's  the  best  plan.  Old  Herbert's  quite 
capable  of  doing  some  other  silly  trick  if  we  don't 
hurry  things.     Do  you  agree  ?  " 

Lady  Betty  thought.  Yes  :  it  was  better 
that  things  should  be  finished  quickly,  if  finished 
they  must  be.  She  was  weary  of  small  hypo- 
crisies of  gaiety,  and  of  receiving  pompous  pro- 
testations, and  marriage  would  end  all  that. 
She  did  not  take,  I  fear,  a  very  lofty  view  of 
that  sacrament,  but  she  meant  no  harm  :  married, 
she  and  Fairbrother  might  go  their  ways  in 
peace  and  amity.  So  she  consented,  and  her 
brother  kissed  her  affectionately,  and  went  to 
bed,  convinced  he  was  a  born  diplomatist.  Lady 
Betty  cried  a  little,  and  then  went  to  sleep.  The 
Flair  family  mostly  lived  for  the  day. 

The  next  morning  Mereworth  went  to  his 
guest's  bedside,  and  argued  gravely  that  the 
encounter  must  have  been  a  dream.  Fairbrother 
stuck  to  his  guns.     He  was  quite  certain  that 
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a  man  had  fought  him,  though  he  was  willing 
to  admit  that  wine  might  have  exaggerated 
his  impression  of  the  likeness  to  the  portrait 
and  confused  his  memory  of  the  dialogue.  Mere- 
worth  looked  hard  at  the  sensible  face,  and 
abandoned  an  alternative  theory  of  a  ghost. 
But  he  pointed  out  that  if  the  man  was  real, 
it  must  have  been  some  mad  fellow  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood who  had  heard  of  the  masquerade  and 
got  some  clothes  from  London  and  determined 
to  thrust  himself  in,  and  lost  his  temper  at  being 
opposed.  There  would  be  no  use  in  making 
inquiries :  it  would  be  extremely  unpleasant 
if  there  was  a  fuss  about  it,  and  the  thing  got 
into  the  papers.  So  he  asked  Fairbrother  to 
say  nothing  about  it,  and  allow  Sinclair  and 
Miss  Mostyn  to  suppose  he  had  imagined  it. 
After  all,  that  was  possible,  and  after  all  no 
great  harm  had  been  done.  If  the  man  turned 
up  again,  of  course  they  would  have  to  deal 
with  him  then.  Probably  he  was  either  some 
harum-scarum  young  fellow  or  a  lunatic.  Above 
all,  he  implored  Fairbrother  to  say  nothing  to 
Lady  Mereworth,  who  was  nervous,  and  might 
be  frightened.     Fairbrother  at  length  consented 
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most  reluctantly.  He  was  for  measures  of 
retribution,  but  admitted  at  length  that  if  they 
were  possible,  they  would  make  himself  ridi- 
culous. He  tried  to  discuss  the  matter  with 
Lady  Betty,  but  she  laughed  at  him,  made  light 
of  his  tumble,  and  warned  him  against  drink, 
so  that  dignity  closed  his  lips.  Sinclair  and 
Bertha  Mostyn,  really  amiable  people,  were 
easily  persuaded  that  the  subject  was  disagreeable 
to  poor  Fairbrother,  and  had  best  be  forgotten. 
On  the  day  after  a  letter  came  for  Lady  Betty 
from  London  : — 

"  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour  I  meant  no 
mischief.  I  was  feeling  horribly  out  in  the  cold 
and  rather  mad  about  things.  And  I  thought 
I  would  see  the  old  place  again,  and  have  some 
fun  with  you  all  and  go  back  to  Australia  immedi- 
ately afterwards.  My  plan  was  to  arrive  while 
you  were  at  dinner,  and  wait  outside  by  the 
window  till  I  heard  Bob  make  his  speech,  and 
then  come  in  and  return  thanks  for  Sir  Eustace. 
I  thought  the  surprise — my  being  so  like  the 
old  boy  and  turning  up  at  the  moment — would 
put  you  all  into  a  good  temper,  and  then  I  trusted 
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to  tact  to  carry  things  off.  Of  course  I  meant 
to  be  polite  to  Fairbrother — to  accept  the  situa- 
tion, and  leave  things  comfortable  all  round. 
I  found  my  old  kit  and  the  sword  your  father 
gave  me  years  ago  among  my  things  in  Duke 
Street.  Well,  I  missed  the  train,  and  arrived 
hours  later  than  I  ought  to  have.  I  walked 
from  the  station  with  my  things  in  a  cricket- 
bag  to  the  little  cave  under  the  cliff,  you  know — 
round  by  the  cliff,  and  not  going  near  the  house. 
Then  I  changed,  and  came  up  the  path  to  the 
little  garden.  I  looked  in  at  the  dining-room 
window  and  saw  your  nice  Fairbrother  man 
alone,  and  I  thought  I'd  mystify  him  first,  and 
establish  a  pleasant  acquaintance  in  that  way. 
With  the  result  you  saw.  I  won't  say  unpleasant 
things ;  but  really,  of  all  the  disagreeable  brutes 
I  ever  met — he  began  to  insult  me  at  once, 
and  flesh  and  blood  couldn't  have  stood  it.  I 
thought  how  he  had  everything  I  wanted  and 
was  going  to  marry  you — Betty,  it  was  too 
much.  Also  I  had  had  no  dinner.  Well,  I 
went  sort  of  mad,  and  made  him  fight  with  swords. 
I  remember  you  said  he  could  fence,  so  I  think 
it  was  fair.     He  nearly  had  me  when  we  began, 
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and  then  I  came  to  myself.  It  was  all  right : 
I  simply  played  to  tire  him  out,  and  would  not 
have  touched  him.  Then  he  fell,  and  you  came. 
I  went  back  to  the  cave  when  I  left  you  and 
changed  my  clothes,  and  I  sat  there  all  night. 
My  reflections  were  not  amusing ;  but  they 
brought  me  to  the  conclusion  that  I  had  been 
an  idiot,  and  can't  fight  the  inevitable.  Tell 
that  to  Mereworth,  and  comfort  his  fraternal 
heart,  and  marry  Fairbrother  and  be  good ; 
but  don't  make  him  too  happy,  please.  Only 
if  you  change  your  mind — 6  la  la  !  Coolgardie 
is  still  there.  I  stay  in  England  to  do  some  busi- 
ness for  Holland,  who  has  wired  to  me,  but 
Fairbrother  shall  rest  in  peace.     Good-bye." 

And  so  the  incident  of  Sir  Eustace  Flair  his 
portrait  seemed  to  be  ended. 
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Bertha  Mostyn  and  Hugh  Sinclair  removed 
their  amiable  and  frivolous  presences  from 
Mereworth  a  few  days  later,  and  were  succeeded 
by  guests  of  a  more  solid  and  serious  character, 
whom  Lady  Mereworth  came  down  to  receive. 
These  were  Mr.  Fairbrother,  Mrs.  Fairbrother, 
and  her  niece  and  "  companion,"  Mabel  Simpson. 
The  head  of  the  Fairbrother  family  and  firm 
was  a  commercially  successful  man  of  the  modern 
English  type.  That  is  to  say,  he  did  not  boast 
of  his  wealth,  nor  openly  express  his  conviction 
that  a  rich  man  was  the  grandest  of  God's  crea- 
tures. There  was  little  or  no  surface  vulgarity 
upon  him.  He  was  quiet  in  manner  and  mild 
in  argument.  He  had  educated  himself  with 
some  superficial  effect,  and  had  laboriously 
acquired  a  sufficiency  of  outdoor  and  indoor 
accomplishments  to  sustain  with  credit  his  later 
role  of  country  gentleman.  A  self-possessed 
and   inoffensive  man.     On   the  other  hand,   he 
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was  not  an  amusing  man.  His  experiences  of 
life,  which  had  been  mainly  of  successes  and 
disappointments  in  getting  the  most  work 
possible  done  by  his  workmen  for  as  little  money 
as  might  be,  could  not  make  a  conversational 
show,  and  his  remarks  in  general  reflected  the 
morning  paper.  He  had  no  sense  of  humour, 
and  an  unconventional  act  or  expression  brought 
a  magisterial  look  to  his  face.  Perhaps  he  would 
have  been  a  more  genial  man  if  he  had  had  a 
different  order  of  woman  for  wife.  I  cannot 
in  honesty  call  Mrs.  Fairbrother  an  agreeable 
woman.  Her  ideal  in  life  was  refinement,  and 
her  idea  of  refinement  was  to  speak  seldom, 
and  then  with  a  peculiar  mincing  of  words 
which  was  apt  to  irritate  downright  people. 
Anything  she  did  not  understand  caused  her, 
as  it  were,  to  withdraw  into  an  offended  isolation, 
and  she  did  not  understand  very  much.  She 
seldom  made  a  remark  which  did  not  contain 
a  resigned  allusion  to  her  delicate  health,  and 
thereby,  I  am  afraid,  irritated  the  unfeeling. 
In  short,  an  irritating  woman. 

Remains  to  describe  Mabel  Simpson,  who  has 
some  part  in   this  story.     She  had  lived  with 
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her  aunt  since  she  was  sixteen,  and  had  grown 
to  be  indispensable.  For  Mrs.  Fairbrother  was 
a  lazy  woman,  and  disliked  the  trouble  of  man- 
aging a  large  house,  which  in  her  husband's 
primitive  view  was  the  reason  for  her  existence ; 
he  declined  to  allow  her  a  managing  housekeeper. 
Mabel,  almost  without  his  perception,  came  to 
manage  the  house  altogether,  to  engage  and 
dismiss  servants,  to  order  dinners,  to  arrange 
accounts.  The  rest  of  her  duty  was  to  be  some- 
what exceedingly  deferential  and  attentive  to 
her  aunt.  I  do  not  think  we  should  blame 
her  for  lack  of  independence.  She  had  been 
bred  to  reverence  older  relations  in  general,  and 
especially  rich  relations.  The  management  of 
a  big  house  meant  power  to  her  mind,  and  she 
liked  power.  She  came  from  a  little,  over- 
populated  house  where  the  living  was  hard, 
and  she  liked  the  good  cheer  of  Elton  Hall,  and 
to  have  a  comfortable  allowance  for  dress.  And 
if  she  was  further  sustained  by  a  secret  ambition, 
who  should  blame  her  ?  The  great  Arthur 
was  two  years  younger  than  she.  It  had  been 
always  expected  that  he  should  make  an  imposing 
marriage ;  but  Mabel  argued  with  herself  that 
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her  sympathy  was  appreciated  by  him,  and  that 
his  parents  denied  him  nothing.  As  a  boy  he 
had  been  inclined  to  bully  her  and  order  her 
about ;  but  as  he  acquired  nice  manners  he 
grew  polite,  even  to  her,  and  of  late  years  had 
given  her  much  of  his  confidence,  and  had  some- 
times taken  her  counsel.  She  was  a  sensible 
and  practical  young  woman,  who  had  very 
firm  ideas  of  correct  speech  and  conduct,  but 
who  could  be  tolerant  on  occasion.  In  appear- 
ance she  was  rather  like  her  cousin,  a  substantial 
person,  comfortable  to  see,  not  ill-looking,  with 
rather  cold  grey  eyes,  and  flaxen  hair,  and  rosy 
cheeks. 

Such  were  the  new  guests  who  came  down 
to  Mereworth  to  spend  a  fortnight  there  which 
was  to  end  with  a  marriage  of  the  old-fashioned, 
village  sort.  They  came  down  to  Mereworth 
and  looked  on  its  old  gracefulness  of  aspect, 
and  its  kindly,  careless  ways,  with  eyes  of  criti- 
cism. To  tell  the  truth,  a  certain  strain  seemed 
to  be  established  not  long  after  their  arrival. 
Mr.  Fairbrother  had  no  great  respect  for  aristo- 
crats as  such,  although  he  was  pleased  that  his 
son  should  be  allied  with  them  ;  and  Mereworth, 
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a  young  man  who  had  talked  to  him  about 
money,  he  quickly  came  to  patronize.  As  he 
walked  about  the  place,  and  visited  the  few 
farms  that  remained  to  it,  he  pointed  out  mis- 
takes and  suggested  improvements,  and  made 
comparisons  with  his  own  larger  possessions. 
Lady  Mereworth  could  have  endured  down- 
right vulgarity  or  coarseness  with  equanimity  ; 
but  Mrs.  Fairbrother,  who  minced  her  words 
and  said  of  everything  that  it  was  nice,  was  a 
sore  trial  to  her.  Mabel  Simpson  smiled  and 
was  obliging  ;  but  her  manner  did  not  entirely 
conceal,  to  an  acute  perception,  that  she  thought 
Lady  Betty  "  fast,"  as  she  would  have  phrased 
it,  and  even  shocking,  when  Lady  Betty  lapsed 
ever  so  little  from  the  weary  decorum  imposed 
upon  her.  Indeed,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  Mabel  should  be  enthusiastic  about  her 
whom  the  great  Arthur  proposed  to  marry. 

So  the  Flairs  had  a  heavy  load  on  their  grace- 
ful backs,  and  they  were  not  a  folk  to  bear  one 
easily.  Mereworth  began  to  look  overworked 
and  harassed.  His  mother's  pretty  speeches 
a  little  waned.  Sometimes  Lady  Betty  escaped 
from  the  house  alone,  and  ran  as  fast  as  she  could 
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all  the  way  down  the  path  to  the  sea  for  relief 
of  her  feelings.  She  would  sometimes  meet  her 
brother's  eyes  in  the  course  of  a  weary  dinner, 
and  they  looked  despair  at  one  another.  And 
sometimes,  when  Arthur  and  Mr.  Fairbrother 
had  gone  to  bed,  Mereworth  would  go  to  his 
sister's  room,  where  they  both,  I  regret  to  say, 
would  use  violent  words  in  talking  over  the 
events  and  conversations  of  the  day. 

So  things  went  on  for  a  week,  and  then  Arthur 
Fairbrother  left  the  house.  He  had  matters 
to  arrange  in  London  concerning  a  house  he 
had  taken  and  the  like,  and  he  was  to  bring 
down  his  best  man  on  the  day  of  the  marriage, 
leaving  town  by  an  early  train.  His  departure 
by  no  means  improved  the  condition  of  things, 
for  there  was  promptly  added  to  other  wearinesses 
the  eternal  praises  of  Arthur  Fairbrother,  which 
of  course  the  Mereworth  family  had  to  echo. 
Mrs.  Fairbrother  had  been  much  disturbed 
by  a  lightness  of  tone  and  a  want  of  respect 
which  she  had  observed  in  Lady  Betty  towards 
her  son.  She  remarked  on  one  occasion  :  "  I 
do  not  think,  my  dear,  that  I  used  to  speak  in 
that   way   to   Mr.    Fairbrother   before   we   were 
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married,"     She  invariably  referred  to  her  hus- 
band as  Mr.  Fairbrother. 

"  No  ?  "  said  Lady  Betty,  smiling  politely. 

"  No,  indeed  !  "  Mrs.  Fairbrother  said. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  her  son  was  gone, 
Mrs.  Fairbrother  lost  no  opportunity  of  en- 
larging on  his  virtues  to  this  frivolous  maiden  ; 
and  when  there  was  no  opportunity,  she  made 
one.  Arthur's  achievements  at  Harrow  and 
Cambridge,  his  conduct  as  a  son,  his  preter- 
natural sagacity  and  steadiness — all  this  was  a 
theme  for  lunch  and  dinner  and  between  meals. 
"  I  feel  unworthy  of  such  goodness,"  Lady  Betty 
said,  humbly ;  and  Mrs.  Fairbrother,  "  Oh  no," 
without  conviction. 

The  same  theme  served  Mabel  Simpson  for 
conversation  when  she  and  Lady  Betty  strolled 
on  the  cliff  or  sat  in  the  garden,  and  she  urged 
her  eulogies  a  little  as  one  lecturing  an  un- 
appreciative  child.  Her  companion  would  grow 
silent,  and  then  was  eyed  severely.  In  a  little 
while  Lady  Betty's  look  of  weariness  changed 
to  one  that  approached  defiance.  Her  soft  brown 
eyes  took  a  trick  of  flashing,  and  she  carried 
her  slight  body  more  erect. 
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"  I  can't  stand  much  more,  Bob.  I'm  not 
used  to  being  bullied.  I  believe  both  these 
women  would  be  glad  if  the  thing  were  broken 
off." 

"  You  can't  go  back  now.  Heaven  knows 
it's  bad  enough  for  us  all.  But  it  will  soon  be 
over.  You  can  strike  against  going  to  their 
infernal  place  when  you're  married.  Probably 
that   girl  wants  to  marry  the  chap  herself." 

"  I  don't  know,  and  I  don't  care.  But  I  do 
know  that  if  it  gets  any  worse,  I  shall  run  away 
or  go  mad." 

"  Hang  it,  think  of  us  all !  Think  of  the 
mater." 

Indeed  Lady  Mereworth,  never  a  very  strong 
woman,  was  ill  at  this  time,  wearied  by  her 
hospitalities,  and  perhaps  distressed  by  doubts. 

"  Well,  I  won't  bother  her  about  it.  I  tell 
her  it's  all  right.  But  it's  pretty  average  hard 
lines.  Bob.  The  bargain's  been  made.  What's 
the  use  of  their  eternally  making  out  that  we 
have  the  best  of  it  ?  " 

"  Oh— people  like  that !  Cheer  up,  old  girl ! 
Only  three  more  days." 

"  Oh,  it's  all  very  well  for  you,"  andso  forth. 
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The  Flair  women  had  sometimes  been  rakes, 
and  had  seldom  been  pious  or  over-altruistic ; 
but  they  were  not  subtle  insinuators,  and  Lady- 
Betty  understood  neither  the  attacks  nor  the 
defences  of  the  art.  Short  of  an  angry  retort, 
which  breeding  even  more  than  policy  denied 
her  in  her  brother's  house,  she  had  no  weapon 
against  the  mincing  mother  and  the  inde- 
fatigable cousin. 

On  the  last  afternoon  but  one  before  the 
marriage,  the  post  brought  an  interesting  letter 
for  Mabel  Simpson.  Arthur  Fairbrother  was  a 
man  of  his  word;  but  in  an  unguarded  moment 
he  had  told  Mabel — his  confidential  and  appreci- 
ative cousin — something  of  his  encounter  on 
the  night  of  the  masquerade ;  and,  having 
excited  her  curiosity,  he  thought  he  had  best 
complete  the  story,  pledging  her  to  secrecy. 
Mabel  was  very  much  interested  indeed,  but 
she  kept  her  promise.  She  saw  no  way,  without 
breaking  it  boldly,  of  leading  to  the  subject. 
A  curiosity  she  showed  about  Sir  Eustace  Flair's 
portrait  fell  quite  flat.  But  this  letter  roused 
the   interest    to   an    intolerable   point : — 
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"  A  very  strange  thing  happened  this  afternoon. 
I   was   going   to   call   on   Mrs.   Ogilvie,   when   I 
met,  on  the  steps  of  her  house,  a  man  I  could 
have   sworn   was   the   fellow   who   fought   with 
me.     I  looked  hard  at  him,  and  felt  quite  cer- 
tain.    He  was  just  like  the  portrait,   and  had 
just  the  insolent  look  the  man  had  that  night. 
You  know  that  I  do  not  easily  lose  my  presence 
of  mind,  but  I   hardly  knew  what  to  do.     Of 
course    it    might    have    been    a    coincidence    of 
likeness   after   all — though    I    feel   sure   now   it 
was  not.     He  certainly  did  not  seem  to  recognize 
me.     However,  I  stopped  him,  and  said  I  thought 
we  had  met  before.     He  smiled  in  a  most  exasper- 
ating  way,   and   said   he   was   ashamed   not   to 
know   who    I    was.     I    said    '  Fairbrother,'    and 
he  said,   in   a   sort   of   thoughtful   way,   '  No — 
Fairbrother — I'm  afraid  I  don't  know  any  one 
of  that  name.     We  must  have  met  in  a  crowd 
somewhere.'     Then   he  smiled   again — I   should 
have   liked    to    kick    him ! — and    strolled    away 
without  telling  me  his  name.     Mrs.  Ogilvie  be- 
gan talking  politics  when  I  went  in  ;    but  you 
know  I  am  rather  good  at  insight  into  people, 
and  I  was  certain  she  was  excited  about  something 
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else.  She  seemed  less  friendly  too,  than  usual, 
somehow.  I  asked  her  who  it  was  had  just  left 
the  house,  and  she  said :  '  Oh,  a  boy  called 
Mardon.  His  poor  mother  was  a  friend  of  mine.' 
I  said  I  thought  I'd  met  him  somewhere,  and 
she  replied  that  it  was  not  likely,  as  he'd  been 
in  Australia  for  years,  and  had  only  just  re- 
turned. Then  I  asked  if  he  was  a  friend  of 
Mereworth's,  and  she  said,  '  Why  do  you  ask  ?  ' 
in  a  quick  sort  of  way.  I  told  her  because  he 
was  just  like  one  of  the  portraits  at  Mereworth, 
and  she  was  sarcastic  about  my  want  of  logic 
in  connecting  the  two  things.  However,  she 
told  me  this  Mardon  fellow  was  a  distant  cousin 
of  Mereworth's,  she  believed.  Then  she  changed 
the  subject,  and  began,  as  usual,  to  argue  about 
my  marriage.  I  write  all  this,  because  somehow 
it  all  seems  so  strange  to  me,  and  I  feel  sure  it 
was  the  man.  Yoa  might  ask  casually  about 
Mardon  ;  but  don't  let  them  think  I  told  you 
about  the  fight,  because  I  promised  not  to, 
and,  as  you  know,  I  am  punctilious  about  that 
sort  of  thing." 

Mabel,   who   would   have  done  anything   for 
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her  cousin,  was  quite  ready  to  perform  the 
slight  service  required  of  her.  That  evening 
at  dinner,  when  the  servants  had  left  the  room 
and  there  was  one  of  the  numerous  breaks 
in  the  conversation,  she  remarked  that  she 
had  received  a  letter  from  Arthur.  "  And,  by 
the  way,"  she  said  to  Mereworth,  "  he  says 
he  met  a  cousin  of  yours,  a  Mr.  Mardon."  She 
half  expected  a  sensation,  for  to  her  mind  the 
fight  was  now  very  well  explained,  and  the 
light  of  explanation  shone  very  luridl}^  on  Lady 
Betty.  But  in  the  course  of  a  lite  not  remark- 
ably well  spent  Mereworth  had  faced  many 
embarrassing  remarks  and  questions,  and  he 
answered  with  perfect  composure — 

"  Did  he  ?  That  must  have  been  Herbert 
Mardon — I  suppose  he  is  a  cousin — rather  distant, 
though."  He  turned  to  his  mother.  "  I  forgot 
to  tell  you  I  heard  he  was  back  in  England." 

To  Mabel's  surprise,  the  only  person  who 
showed   any   interest   was   Mr.    Fairbrother. 

"  Mardon — Mardon,"  he  said,  "  not  a  son  of 
that  socialist  fellow  ?  I  heard  he  had  a 
son." 

Lady  Mereworth  looked  up.     "  Harry  Mardon," 
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she  said  quietly,  "  was  a  friend  of  mine — his 
wife  was  my  dearest  friend." 

It  was  not  pleasant  to  hear  the  brilliant  Harry 
Mardon  called  a  socialist  fellow  by  a  person 
like  Mr.  Fairbrother.  But  this  was  a  subject 
which  touched  Mr.  Fairbrother  sorely,  and  he 
forgot  his  mild  manners. 

"  That  may  be  so,"  he  answered  ;  "  but  the 
man  was  a  dangerous  fellow.  He  tried  to  set 
the  working  classes  against  their  natural  su- 
periors—and their  best  friends.  He  had  the 
impudence  to  put   me  in  a  pamphlet " 

"  Abominable !  "  Mrs.  Fairbrother  said,  in 
her  most  definitive  manner. 

"  He  ought  to  have  been  sent  to  prison.  His 
shooting  himself  was  the  best  thing  he  ever  did." 

"  Let  us  hope  he  repented  first,"  Mrs.  Fair- 
brother  thinly  interjected. 

"  I  hope  his  son's  not  tarred  with  the  same 
brush."  Mr.  Fairbrother  had  spoken  hotly,  and 
was  out  of  breath. 

Lady  Mereworth,  preventing  her  son's  inter- 
position with  a  look,  waited  till  the  end,  and 
then  said,  with  a  touch  of  ice  very  unusual 
with  her  :  "  Mr.  Mardon  was  a  socialist,  I  suppose, 
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as  you  say ;  but  he  was  the  head  of  one  of 
the  oldest  families  in  England — if  one  values 
that  sort  of  thing — and  a  very  brilliant  and 
accomplished  man.  But  I  think  we  won't  dis- 
cuss him  :  he  was,  as  I  think  I  said,  a  friend 
of  mine." 

Mr.  Fairbrother  murmured  that  he  had  not 
meant  to  say  anything  against  him,  and  cast 
a  deprecatory  glance  round  the  table.  His  eyes 
met  those  of  Lady  Betty,  who  sat  flushed  and 
very  uprightly,  and  looked  at  him  quietly  until 
he  looked  away.  So  doing,  she  did  not  see  that 
Mabel  Simpson  was  looking  very  keenly  at 
herself ;  and  when  she  did  look  in  Mabel's 
direction,  that  self-possessed  young  woman  was 
peeling  a  peach,  and  kept  her  eyes  on  her  plate. 
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The  day  before  the  marriage  arrived,  with  a 
still  air  and  a  hot  sun,  and  at  eleven  in  the 
morning  there  was  no  sound  about  Mereworth 
House.  Mereworth  had  taken  Mr.  Fairbrother 
in  the  dog-cart  to  Bellmouth  ;  Lady  Mereworth 
and  Mrs.  Fairbrother,  a  real  and  professed 
invalid,  were  in  their  rooms.  Lady  Betty  sat 
reading  in  the  little  walled  garden,  and  Mabel 
Simpson  had  gone  to  the  room  which  looked 
on  to  it  to  write  a  letter.  But  she  did  not  write 
a  letter :  she  sat  at  the  writing-table  by  the 
window  and  watched  Lady  Betty,  as  two  mothers 
had  watched  the  child  and  her  playmate  many 
years  ago,  but  I  fear  with  less  kindly  thoughts. 
The  picture  was  pretty  enough  :  all  was  bright 
and  green  and  blue,  sky  and  grass  and  trees  and 
the  sea  beyond  them,  all  green  and  blue  but 
Betty's  white  dress  and  the  red-covered  novel 
she  was  reading.  But  as  Mabel  sat  with  her 
chin   resting  on   her  hand,   her   not   uncomely 
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face  showed  dislike  and  great  suspicion.  We 
do  not  like  those  who  take  what  we  would 
have,  and  moreover  it  is  well  to  be  angry  if 
one  thinks  that  a  friend  is  dealt  with  falsely. 

Mabel   watched   and   frowned,   and   presently 
she  started  and  leaned  forward  eagerly.     A  stone 
had  fallen  over  the  low  wall  near  Lady  Betty, 
and    Mabel's    sharp    eyes    observed    something 
white,  not  a  stone,  lying  near  Betty's  feet.     Betty 
had  started  violently,   and   then  looked   round 
her :     as    she    looked    at    the    window,    Mabel's 
head   was   bent,    and    her   hand    seemed   busily 
to  move  a  pen.     But  Mabel  saw  the  other  stoop 
and  pick  the  white  thing  up,  detach  it  from  the 
stone,   and  spread   it   out  on   her   book.     Long 
she  bent  over  it,  and  must  have  read  it  several 
times,  turning  it  backwards  and  forwards.     And 
then  she  shut  it  in  the  book,  jumped  up  suddenly, 
and  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  little  garden. 
A  sudden  thought  struck  the  watcher  :  whoever 
brought   the  letter   had   probably   come   up   by 
the  path  from  the  sea,  which  led  close  up  to 
the  gardens,  for  she  had  seen  nobody  cross  the 
meadows  ;    but  the  path  led  only  to  the  tiny 
bay,  and  therefore  it  was  likely  he  had  come 
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in  a  boat.  Quickly  she  ran  to  Mereworth's  study 
and  seized  his  field-glass.  The  cliffs  are  low 
at  this  point  of  the  coast,  and  from  an  upper 
v\'indow  of  Mereworth  House  the  sea  is  visible 
to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  shore.  Mabel 
gazed  through  the  glass,  and  a  boat  shot  out 
from  the  shadow  of  the  cliff.  Her  readiness 
was  indeed  rewarded.  The  boat  was  rowed  by 
a  man  in  a  flannel  suit,  the  sun  was  on  his  face, 
the  distance  short,  and  the  glass  good.  Mabel 
distinctly  made  out  that  he  was  a  dark,  pale, 
handsome  young  man,  with  a  curious  likeness 
to  the  portrait  of  Sir  Eustace  Flair.  The  practical 
Mabel  did  not  believe  in  far-fetched  coincidences  : 
here  was  certain  proof,  of  what  she  did  not  know 
exactly,  but  at  least  of  something  sinister,  and 
requiring  to  be  explained.  It  should  be  placed 
to  her  credit  that,  though  a  quietly  bred  young 
woman,  with  these  cards  in  her  hands  she  de- 
termined on  a  bold  game.  The  time  was  short. 
She  ran  down  to  the  little  garden,  and  luck 
favoured  her  again,  for  Lady  Betty  was  still 
walking  up  and  down,  with  hands  clasped  behind 
her,  and  eyes  on  the  ground,  and  the  book  was 
lying  on  the  garden  seat,   no  doubt  with  the 
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letter  still  between  its  pages.  Mabel  sat  down 
on  the  seat,  and  took  up  the  novel.  Lady  Betty 
came  quickly  towards  her.  "  I  beg  your  pardon," 
she  said,  "  but  there's  a  letter  of  mine  in  that." 

"  I  know  there  is,"  Mabel  said  quietly,  and 
still  holding  the  book.  "  Your  postal  arrange- 
ments are  odd." 

Lady  Betty  flushed  and  bit  her  lip.  "  What 
do  you  mean  ?     Please  give  me  my  letter." 

"  I  shall  take  this  letter  to  Mrs.  Fairbrother— 
no,  wait,  please.  It  was  brought  to  you  in  secret 
by  Mr.  Mardon,  and  it  was  Mr.  Mardon  who 
tried  to  kill  Arthur." 

"  He  did  nothing  of  the  kind  !  But  this  is 
too  much.  What  is  it  to  you  what  letters  I 
receive,  and  how  dare  you  talk  of  showing  them 
to  anybody  ?     Give  me  my  book  at  once,  please." 

Mabel  was  unperturbed.  "  If  you  wish  to 
make  a  scene,"  she  said,  rising,  "  perhaps  we 
had  better  go  indoors.  We  can  talk  in  my 
room.     I  think  you  had  better  discuss  it  quietly." 

"It  is  preposterous,"  said  Lady  Betty ;  but 
she  followed  her  accuser,  who  still  held  the  book, 
into  the  house.  As  she  went  she  thought  how 
utterly  absurd  it  had  been  not  to  say  the  little, 
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the  nothing,  there  was  to  be  said  of  Herbert 
Mardon  long  before.  This  idiotic  secrecy — it 
had  been  Bob's  fault !  Now  there  would  be 
vulgar  suspicions  and  hateful  explanations,  or 
at  the  least  she  would  be,  in  a  sort  of  way,  in  the 
power  of  this  brute  of  a  girl.  Or  should  she  do 
what  the  letter  asked  her  to  do  ?  Would  it 
even  be  possible  now  ? 

Mabel  sat  down  in  an  armchair,  but  Betty 
stood  and  regarded  her  impatiently.  "  I  daresay," 
said  Mabel,  "  that  you  think  I  have  no  right  to 
act  as  I  do.  But  )^ou  must  remember  that 
Arthur's  father  and  mother  have  been  like 
parents  to  me,  and  that  he  is  a  dear  friend  of  mine. 
You  don't  love  him.  Lady  Betty,  and  you  have 
deceived  him." 

"  What  nonsense  this  is  !  I  love  him  quite 
well  enough  ;  and  as  for  Mr.  Mardon,  he's  a 
very  old  friend  of  ours,  and  he's  a  mad  sort  of 
boy  :  how  can  I  help  it  if  he  sends  me  mysterious 
letters  ?  Give  it  back  to  me  please." 
"  May  I  read  it  ?  " 
"  Certainly  not." 

"  I  tell  you  frankly  I  would  risk  anything  to 
save  Arthur  being  unhappy  for  life.     If  I  chose 
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I  could  push  you  out  of  this  room  and  lock 
the  door  and  read  the  letter,  whatever  you  did." 
Betty  stared  in  blank  amazement ;  but  somehow 
she  felt  that  she  respected  this  resolute  young 
woman  more  than  before,  and  almost  disliked 
her  less.  "  See  what  the  facts  are,"  Mabel  con- 
tinued. "  This  Mr.  Mardon  comes  here  secretly 
and  tries  to  kill  Arthur." 

"  That's  absurd.  It  was  a  joke ;  he  never 
meant  to  hurt  him — that  is " 

"  Ah,  then,  you  knew  all  about  it,  and  you 
never  told  the  man  you  are  going  to  marry  ? 
You  have  met  Mr.  Mardon  in  secret  ?  " 

"  No — that  is,  yes."  Betty  had  not  lost  her 
courage  ;  but  the  cross-examination  overwhelmed 
her,  and  she  longed  to  tell  the  simple  truth 
and  have  done  with  it. 

"  I  thought  so.  And  he  comes  again  secretly  and 
gives  you  a  mysterious  letter.  I  tell  you  frankly 
that,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  if  Arthur  knew 
all  this,  and  if  it  turned  out  that  you  had  in 
the  least  encouraged  Mr.  Mardon,  or  had  dis- 
cussed Arthur  with  him,  or  anything  of  the 
kind,  he  would  break  off  the  marriage." 

Lady  Betty  winced.     She  believed  the  speaker 
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was  right,  and  however  tedious  the  present 
and  doubtful  the  future,  the  idea  of  being  thrown 
over  at  the  last  moment  was  not  agreeable. 
What  a  horrid  tangle  it  all  was !  Suddenly 
Mabel's  manner  changed.  "  My  dear,"  she  said, 
"  I'm  as  sorry  as  I  can  be,  and  I  hate  to  seem 
a  busy-body.  I  can't  betray  Arthur,  but  I 
want  to  be  your  friend.  If  this  letter  is  simply 
a  mad  boy's  effusion,  and  if  you  can  explain 
it  all,  I  won't  say  a  word.  Give  me  leave  to 
read  it.  I  can,  you  know,  whether  you  do  or 
not.     I'm  stronger  than  you." 

Betty  looked  in  amazement  again,  and  then 
she  laughed,  and  Mabel  laughed  too.  "  Do 
you  know,  I  like  you  much  better  than  when 
you  were  so  prim,  and  fussed  about  Arthur's 
virtues."  Arthur  seemed  to  be  slipping  away, 
and  Betty  had  a  curious  feeling  of  relief.  You 
see  she  did  not  care  about  him,  and  was  not 
a  fortune-hunter,  merely  a  girl  who  did  as  her 
world  did.  "  You  may  read  the  letter,"  she 
said.  She  sat  down,  and  with  an  odd  smile 
watched  the  other,  who  read  the  letter  as  though 
it  were  an  ofificial  document.  This  was  the 
letter  :— 
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"  Betty, — This    is    the    last    chance.     I    shall 
bring  this  myself,  to  avoid  any  risk  of  it's  not 
reaching    you,    and    wait    for    an    opportunity. 
You   simply   can't   marry   this   chap.     You   say 
in  your  letter  how  tedious  it  is  having  his  people 
and  all  that ;    and  you  don't  seem  to  grasp  the 
fact  that  it  will  be  worse,  not  better,  when  you're 
married,  unless  you  make  a  scandal,  and  then 
all    the    advantages,    as    you    think    them,    will 
vanish.     Your  mother  doesn't  understand  you, 
and   Bob's  blinded   by  self-interest.     You   must 
break   it  off.     But   I   know   you   can't   do   that 
deliberately  and  formally  the  day  before,  with 
everything  arranged.     Make  a  dash  for  liberty  : 
it  will   be   more  amusing  and  better   manners, 
on   the   whole,   than   sending   the   fellow   away. 
You're  weak,  my  dear  ;    you  can't  face  a  pitched 
battle,  but  you  can  run  down  the  path  to  the 
sea  and   get   into   a  boat.     Things   are  possible 
now.     Holland   put   me   on   to   a   speculation   a 
week  ago,  and  I've  made  some  money — not  much, 
but  enough  to  start  on.     And  I  swear  to  you  I'll 
work  and   make  you   happy.     Once  it  is   done 
your  people  will  back  you  up,  and  everything 
will  be  all  right.     Old  JMrs.  Ogilvie  has  come  to 
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the  rescue.  My  plan  is  this.  There's  a  train 
to-night  from  Bellmouth  at  10.20.  I'll  come 
to  the  cove  at  half-past  eight,  while  you're  all 
at  dinner,  in  a  boat  I've  bought.  If  you  can 
slip  away  after  dinner — as  you  surely  can — any 
time  before  half-past  nine,  all  will  be  well.  Put 
on  a  morning  dress,  if  you  can,  and  bring  a 
bag — but  even  that's  not  necessary,  if  it  can't 
be  managed.  I  row  you  to  Bellmouth,  we  take 
the  train  to  town,  you  go  to  Mrs.  Ogilvie's  for 
the  night,  we  are  married  to-morrow  morning 
at  the  registrar's  (I've  arranged  that),  cross  the 
Channel  immediately  afterwards,  play  about  like 
good  children,  and  come  back  when  everybody 
is  smiling  again.  I  know  you'd  never  bolt  by 
yourself  in  broad  daylight ;  but  just  to  run 
down  the  path,  after  dinner,  in  the  dear  old 
friendly  night !  Betty,  you  can  do  it.  I  write 
like  this  because  I'm  in  earnest ;  it  would  be 
easy  to  send  you  eloquence  and  poetry.  But, 
my  dear,  this  means  more.  Don't  sell  the  plains 
for  a  golden  stable.  I  can  give  you  happiness. 
Come. 

"  Herbert." 
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Mabel  read  this  letter  slowly,  and  had  the 
good  taste  to  do  so  in  a  business-like  way.  Then 
she  said,  "  You  must  go." 

"  I  had  determined  not  to  go.  Arthur  has 
my  word,  and  it  would  distress  my  mother 
too  much,  and " 

"  My  dear,  what  is  all  that  to  a  life  of  misery  ? 
You  love  this  man.  He  must  have  known  that, 
to  write  as  he  does.  Forget  what  I  said  that 
was  unkind.  It  was  only  because  I  was  hurt 
about  Arthur.  I  want  to  be  your  friend.  Go — 
it  is  the  only  right  thing.  Every  one  will  forgive 
you.  You  can't  marry  Arthur  :  it  would  be 
horrible.  I  don't  threaten  now,  I  only  tell  you 
what  I  know  is  right." 

She  caught  Betty's  hand  and  pressed  it,  and 
looked  persuasively  upon  her.  Betty  laughed 
a  little  and  quivered  :  the  idea  seemed  more 
possible,  now  that  another  took  it  so  naturally. 
Mabel  said  much  in  favour  of  honest  dealing 
and  being  true  to  oneself,  more  than  you  may 
care  to  read  at  length,  and  she  made  an  effective 
point  when  she  spoke  of  the  meanness  to  Arthur 
if  one  should  marry  him,  loving  another  man. 
For  it  was  the  fact  that  such  statements  had 
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seldom  been  made  plainly  and  forcibly  to  Betty 
Flair. 

"  And  think  how  easy  it  is.  We  say  immedi- 
ately after  dinner  that  we  will  go  for  a  stroll 
to  the  cliff  and  back.  You  come  up  to  get 
a  cloak,  and  change  your  dress — I'll  help  you — 
and  pack  a  bag.  You  carry  it  under  your  cloak. 
We  shall  get  away  before  Mr.  Fairbrother  and 
Lord  Mereworth  have  left  the  dining-room.  Then 
we  walk  to  the  cliff,  and  you  go  down  the  path, 
and  after  a  time  I'll  come  back  through  the 
dining-room  window,  if  the  room's  empty — 
anyhow  without  being  seen,  and  go  to  the 
drawing-room  and  say  you've  gone  to  bed  with 
a  bad  headache  and  don't  want  to  be  disturbed. 
You  had  better  lock  the  door  before  you  go 
and  take  the  key — or  stay,  your  maid  might 
go  to  it  before  I'm  back  :  I'll  lock  it  then,  and 
keep  the  key :  they'll  think  afterwards  you 
took  it  and  went  later  :  there  would  be  time, 
you  know,  to  catch  the  10.20.  And  Arthur 
will  have  left  London  before  it's  found  out, 
and   you'll    be    married    comfortably." 

Lady  Betty  broke  into  a  laugh  that  was  almost 
void   of  care  and   worry.     "  You   splendid  con- 
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spirator  !  "  she  said.  "  But  if  Bob  or  Mr.  Fair- 
brother  should  follow  us  before  you  get  back " 

"  I'll  dodge  them,"  said  Mabel,  without  a  smile, 
and  preserving  her  attitude  as  teacher  of  the 
virtues. 

Betty  laughed  again,  and  then  was  grave. 
"  Are  we  friends  ?  "  she  said.  "  I've  forgiven 
you,  and  I  don't  bear  malice ;  have  you  for- 
given me  ?  I'm  going.  I  hope  you'll  marry 
Arthur  if  you  want  to — no,  I'm  not  imputing 
anything,  and  I  don't  know  anything — and  I'll 
be  your  friend.     xA.re  we  friends  ?  " 

Mabel  looked  her  straight  in  the  face  and 
said  that  they  were. 

Betty  clung  for  a  moment  to  her  stronger 
hand  with  both  her  own.  "  You'll  stick  to  me 
and  see  me  through  ?  I'm  not  your  sort,  but 
I  see  that  you're  right — and  I  want  to  go." 

Mabel  kissed  her  for  the  first  time,  and  they 
seemed  to  be  good  friends  when  they  went  in 
to  lunch.  I  will  not  attempt  to  indicate  to 
you  which  of  these  opposing  natures  was  in 
my  opinion  the  better  tree  :  in  fact,  I  am  even 
doubtful  of  the  fruits. 
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Dinner  that  night  was  by  far  the  most  cheerful 
of    the    series.     Lady    Betty    talked    gaily,    and 
Mabel  Simpson  seconded  her  when  she  flagged. 
Mereworth,   who   had   expected   the   last   night 
to  be  terrible,  joined  in  their  mirth  with  relief 
and  alacrity.     Perhaps  the  only  displeased  person 
was  Mrs.  Fairbrother,  to  whom  all  rapid  con- 
versation   seemed    indecorous.     As     the    ladies 
crossed    the    hall    to    the    drawing-room,    Lady 
Betty  wavered  for  a  moment  and  pressed  her 
hand  to  her  heart ;    and  Mabel,  who  had  indeed 
watched  her  all  day  like  some  careful  trainer, 
fell  behind  the  others  and  stimulated  her  with 
a    friendly    clasp.     It    was    she    who    exclaimed 
on  the  beauties  of  the  evening,  and  the  charms 
of  a  breath  of  fresh  air.     Free  of  their  elders, 
the  two  conspirators  hastened  to  Betty's  room, 
where  she   was   hastily   arrayed   in   a   morning 
dress,   covered  by   a  cloak,   and   a   dressing-bag 
feverishly    packed— Lady    Betty    half    laughing 
and   wholly   trembling,   Mabel   swift   and   calm. 
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Then  they  set  forth,  Betty  hiding  a  hat  under 
her  cloak,  Mabel's  stalwart  arm  hiding  the 
bag  under  the  folds  of  a  big  shawl.  They  gained 
the  library,  and  were  out  of  the  window  which 
gave  on  to  the  walled  garden. 

It  was  only  nine  o'clock,  and  near  Midsummer 
Day,  so  that  it  was  yet  twilight.  The  sky 
was  still  red,  and  the  air  very  calm.  The  fugi- 
tives did  not  wait  to  make  these  observations  : 
they  walked  quickly  through  the  garden,  and 
were  soon  on  the  path  to  the  sea.  The  path 
was  a  narrow  and  uneven  road,  impossible 
to  vehicles  for  its  steepness  :  it  wound  between 
high  banks,  thickly  bushed,  and  was  at  once 
lost  to  sight  from  above  ;  it  was  visible  again 
where  it  came  out  within  a  few  yards  of  a  nar- 
rower path  that  led  straight  to  the  bay.  The 
girls  stood  for  a  moment  on  the  top,  and  in 
the  still  air  a  man's  low-pitched  voice  came 
up  to  them — 

Si  vous  v'lez  venir  avec  moi — 
O  la  la,  O  la  la. 

Betty  laughed  gladly,  and  turned  to  kiss  her 
friend.  At  that  moment  another  sound  was 
heard  behind  them.     It  was  that  of  wheels  on 
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the  road  through  the  wood  to  the  house.     Both 
started,  for  their  nerves  were  strung. 

"  Suppose  it  should  be  Arthur  ?  "  Lady  Betty 
gasped.     "It    can't    be — no  !  " 

But  the  thought  seemed  to  have  defeated 
Mabel's  presence  of  mind  at  last.  "  Good 
gracious !  "  she  said,  "  if  it  is !  If  he  comes 
out  here  !  Betty,  I  shan't  be  able  to  keep  to 
our  story  if  he  finds  me — your  room  isn't  locked, 
and  there  hasn't  been  time  for  you  to  get  back  ! 
I  must  say  you  broke  away  from  me,  that  I 
didn't  notice  the  bag — take  it,  quick  ! — and 
I  tried  to  prevent  you.  You'll  say  the  same 
in  a  letter,  won't  you  ?     Don't  betray  me  !  " 

Betty  laughed,  and  took  the  bag.  She  seemed 
the  braver  of  the  two  now.  "  So  your  zeal  for 
doing  right  doesn't  go  so  far  as  quarrelling 
with  Arthur  ?  But  you're  a  brick.  I'll  say  you 
did  all  you  could  to  prevent  me.  Good-bye,  and 
be  a  good  wife  !  " 

She  kissed  Mabel  lightly,  and  began  to  run 
down  the  slope.  Mabel  stood  and  watched  the 
slight  little  figure  as  it  hurried,  swaying  with 
the  weight  of  the  bag,  and  disappeared  round 
the  bend  of  the  path.     She  turned   away  and 
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walked  slowly  towards  the  garden^  her  face  half 
joyous  and  half  troubled  :  perhaps  she  joyed 
for  the  triumph  of  right,  and  mourned  for  the 
waywardness  of  Betty  Flair  and  her  lover. 

She  had  not  reached  the  garden  when  Arthur 
Fairbrother  hurried  through  it.  "  Where's 
Betty  ?  " 

"  Arthur  !  Nobody  expected  you — in  fact,  it's 
very  informal."  She  laughed  without  much 
jollity. 

"  Something  made  me  feel  horribly  uneasy — 
something  Mrs.  Ogilvie  said.  I  knew  Lady  Mere- 
worth  wouldn't  mind — I  couldn't  stay  in  town." 

"  But  how  unlike  you  !  " 

"  Yes  ;  but  I  must  see  Betty  before  it's  all 
over.  Where  is  she  ?  They  said  you'd  gone 
for  a  stroll  together,  and  I  said  I'd  join  you 
while  they  got  me  some  dinner.     Where  is  she  ?  " 

"  Arthur,  I've  bad  news  for  you.  I'm  dread- 
fully sorry.  I  did  what  I  could.  I  couldn't  stop 
her.     I    knew    nothing — she   broke   away    from 

me — she "     At    this    moment    Lady    Betty's 

figure  came  into  dim  view  at  the  bottom  of  the 
path,  and  was  joined  by  another.  Arthur, 
looking  that  way,  saw  them,  and  left  his  cousin 
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without  a  word,  running  liis  best.  Mabel  sat 
down  by  the  wayside,  and  pondered,  I  suppose, 
on  human  fortunes. 

When  Arthur  reached  the  cove  the  boat 
was  just  floated,  and  Herbert  Mardon,  jumping 
in,  sat  down  to  the  oars.  He  did  not  row, 
however,  and  the  boat  drifted  slowly  seaward. 
"  Good  evening,"  said  Herbert  Mardon. 
"  Come  back  !  "  cried  Arthur  Fairbrother.  He 
ran  a  pace  or  two  into  the  sea,  whereat  Mardon 
increased  the  difference  between  them  by  a 
stroke,  and  then  held  the  boat.  Lady  Betty 
sat  silent  in  the  stern. 

"  I'm  afraid  we  can't,"  Herbert  Mardon  said. 
"  We're  in  a  hurry." 

"  Damn  you  !  "  shouted  Fairbrother.  "  Come 
back  and  fight  like  a  man." 

Mardon  laughed.  "  My  dear  man,  your  idea 
is  primitive — but  I  remember  I  set  you  the 
example  some  weeks  ago.  Some  other  time  I 
should  be  delighted  ;  at  present  I'm  afraid  Lady 
Betty  couldn't  manage  the  boat  alone.  You 
must  admit  that  there  are  occasions  when  one 
must  postpone  even  the  pleasure  of  your  society. 
I'm  afraid  you're  getting  wet." 
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Fairbrother  stood  in  the  sea,  the  water  over 
his  yellow  boots,  and  lapping  his  neatly  creased 
trousers.     "  You  cad  !  "  he  shouted. 

Lady  Betty  spoke  to  Mardon  in  a  low  voice, 
and  Mardon  said,  "  Very  well.  Mr.  Fairbrother," 
he  said,  more  seriously,  "  I'm  doing  you  an 
injury,  and  you  are  right  to  be  angry.  Believe 
me,  I  honestly  think  it  is  the  only  thing  to  be 
done.  If  you  like  to  follow  me  to  France,  and 
adopt  the  customs  of  the  country,  I'll  meet  you  ; 
though  I  think  we  should  cut  a  ridiculous 
figure,  and  I'm  sure  you  will  admit  that  in 
calmer  blood.  But  we  can't  brawl  now.  Good- 
night !  " 

"  Cad  !  "  Fairbrother  shouted  again,  and  Mar- 
don's  manner  again  changed  to  flippancy. 

"  Your  vocabulary's  limited,"  he  said  :  "  there's 
no  time  for  a  slanging  match.  Confound  it, 
man  !  "  he  said  more  warmly  ;  "  be  a  gentleman. 
This  lady  has  decided  to  marry  me  :  it  is  for 
you  to  accept  the  fact  without  a  fuss.  .  .  .  Oh, 
look,  my  dear  man,  look  at  the  blue  sea  and 
the  sky  with  the  stars  beginning  to  shine,  and 
these  splendid  old  rocks !  It's  nearly  twenty 
years   since   Betty   and   I    first   looked   at   them 
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together.  Isn't  it  a  night  for  romance  ?  Don't 
stand  gibbering  in  the  water  :  don't,  for  God's 
sake,  don't  turn  it  all  into  a  farce  !  You  would 
be  quite  in  the  picture  if  you  shot  me  ;  but 
you've  not  got  a  pistol,  and  it's  no  use  throwing 
your  straw  hat  at  me.  God  be  with  you  ! 
Good-night !  " 

He  bent  to  the  oars  and  shot  the  boat  seawards. 
Fairbrother  stood  helplessly  a  moment,  and 
then  he  pulled  himself  together  and  took  off 
his  hat.  "  Good-bye,  Betty  !  "  he  called.  Mardon 
rested  on  the  oars  again  and  took  off  his  hat 
with  no  more  offence,  and  Lady  Betty  turned 
in  the  stern  and  waved  her  hand.  "  Good-bye, 
Arthur  !  "  she  called.  "  We  could  not  be  happy 
together.  Forgive  me.  Nobody's  to  blame  but 
me  :  your  cousin  did  her  best  to  stop  me.  Good- 
bye !  " 

Fairbrother  stood  silently,  until  a  voice  called 
his  name,  pleasantly  and  familiarly,  on  the  path 
above  him.  Then  he  turned  his  back  on  the 
wild  things  in  the  boat,  and  walked  up  the 
path  to  his  proper  mate. 
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CHAPTER    I 

THE   WRITING   OF   THE   LETTER 

THE  house  dinner  at  Laurence  Weir's 
club  was  not  a  good  dinner,  but  it 
was  foolish  in  Laurence  Weir  to  eat  none  of  it 
but  some  apple  tart.  And  he  did  not  eat  much 
of  that,  pausing  when  half  through  with  it, 
smiling  sadly  as  at  a  substance  unconsciously 
inappropriate  to  tragic  circumstance,  and  wearily 
signing  to  a  waiter  to  take  away  the  plate.  It 
is  due  to  him  to  say  that  he  did  not  drink  either. 
He  was  a  young  man  who  of  his  own  choice 
drank  nothing  but  a  small  bottle  of  exceptionally 
mild  ale,  which  he  poured  into  a  claret  glass. 
After  leaving  the  dining-room  he  wandered 
from  room  to  room  of  his  club.  He  never  played 
a  game,  and  only  the  more  serious  reviews  were 
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honoured  by  his  glance ;  on  this  evening  he 
threw  one  down  after  another  without  opening 
their  pages.  He  nodded  distantly  to  acquain- 
tances, who  seemed  not  to  care  to  break  through 
his  reserve.  Presently  he  left  the  club,  walked 
through  St.  James's  Park  to  the  Embankment 
at  Westminster,  and,  leaning  against  the  parapet, 
gazed  at  the  flowing  water. 

In  appearance  he  was  something  like  a  con- 
ventional Cavalier — of  the  ascetic  kind  that  has 
not  much  warrant  in  history — who  had  suffered 
a  few  years  of  unwholesome  imprisonment.  He 
was  rather  tall,  very  thin  and  slight,  and  with  a 
very  bad  stoop.  His  face  was  lank  and  pale, 
with  starved  features  and  without  any  compen- 
sating brightness  of  eye.  His  hair  was  slightly 
longer  than  the  mode  of  men  who  do  not  seek 
advertisement  in  their  appearance,  but  there  was 
no  corresponding  offence  in  his  dress,  which  was 
ordinary  and  unstudied.  You  would  have  said 
a  probably  harmless  poetaster,  perhaps  one  who 
deserved  some  credit  for  preferring  poverty  to 
work  he  thought  debasing,  and  you  would  have 
been  tolerably  right.  He  lived  very  much  alone 
and   very   simply,   having   an   income  sufficient 
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for  necessary  food  and  a  decent  appearance,  and 
not  having  social  connexions  or  social  tastes. 
He  wrote  a  little  and  dreamed  a  good  deal.  His 
club  was  an  accident  :  it  had  needed  fresh  mem- 
bers, and  an  Oxford  acquaintance — he  had  no 
friends,  even  there — had  remembered  Laurence 
Weir,  who  seldom  went  to  it,  being  shy  even  of 
club  acquaintances  and  getting  his  scanty  meals 
more  cheaply  in  his  lodgings. 

Laurence  Weir  finished  his  inspection  of  the 
Thames,  tossed  oack  his  head,  and  walked  away 
with  swift  strides.  Vou  guess  rightly  that  this 
is  a  method  of  intimating  that  his  soul  was 
possessed  by  love.  Two  days  spent  in  his  ex- 
tutor's  house ;  his  tutor's  daughter ;  an  un- 
accustomed show  of  sympathy ;  innocence ; 
thereafter  long  brooding  and  insufficient  exer- 
cise— the  history,  given  the  character,  is  not 
difficult  to  understand.  But  the  manner  of  his 
love  and  the  object  of  it  will  be  plain  to  you 
presently. 

He  reached  his  two  little  rooms  in  a  West- 
minster back  street,  turned  up  the  lamp,  and 
went  to  his  writing-table.  He  unlocked  a  drawer, 
took   from   it   a   box,   which   he   also   unlocked, 
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and  from  the  box  an  envelope,  and  from  the 
envelope  a  photograph.  He  carried  the  photo- 
graph to  the  light  of  the  lamp,  sat  in  front  of 
it,  leaning  his  forehead  on  his  hands,  and  gazed 
at  it  with  a  look  of  worship  and  sorrowful  de- 
votion. To  which  the  j^hotograph  steadily  re- 
turned a  look  of  bland  amusement.  It  was  a 
photograph  of  a  young  woman,  a  round,  smiling 
face,  not  remarkable,  but  jolly  in  youth  and 
health,  just  handsome  perhaps,  a  little  bold  as 
the  photograph  showed  it. 

Laurence  gazed  at  it  for  ten  minutes  and  care- 
fully locked  it  up  again.  He  read  a  book  and 
put  the  book  away.  Out  came  the  photograph 
again,  and  smiled  blandly  upon  a  face  more 
agitated  than  before.  He  propped  it  up  against 
the  stem  of  the  lamp,  and  brought  it  his  poet's 
gift  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  as  he  wrote 
looked  up  at  it  continually  for  inspiration. 

Beautiful  face  with  the  smiling  eyes  and  the  hidden  tears  .  .  . 

The  face  revealed  health,  and  a  comfortable, 
untroubled  life,  but  perhaps  Laurence  Weir 
had  some  good  reason  for  his  apostrophe.  He 
accomplished  half  a  dozen  variants  of  it,  but  ad- 
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vanced  no  further.  Then  it  was  that  a  fresh 
idea  must  have  struck  him,  for  he  pushed  his 
chair  back  violently  and  walked  furiously  about 
the  room.  Once  more  he  plunged  at  the  paper, 
taking  a  fresh  sheet.  Sheet  followed  sheet  to 
a  mass  of  torn-up  paper  on  the  table,  but  in 
three  hours  or  so  a  sheet  not  torn  up  was  filled 
with  his  literary  handwriting.  He  went  out 
to  post  the  letter,  taking  the  photograph  with 
him.  Before  he  locked  it  up  on  his  return  he 
gazed  at  it  breathlessly  again,  and  said  aloud, 
"  My  beautiful  white  soul !  "  Then  he  kissed  it 
timidly.  At  this  point  the  moralist  frowns, 
for  I  regret  to  inform  you  that  the  lady  of  the 
photograph  was  married. 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE   READING   OF   THE   LETTER 

Mrs.  Thornton  and  her  sister,  Julia  Dare,  sat 
at  tea  in  the  drawing-room  of  The  Beeches,  a 
small  and  pretty  country  house  in  Berkshire, 
and  the  moderately  ancestral  home  of  Hugh 
Thornton,  the  former's  husband.  The  photo- 
graph you  have  seen  of  her  was  a  good  likeness, 
and  it  remains  only  to  add  that  she  was  blue- 
eyed  and  blonde,  that  her  figure  was  one  of 
blooming  and  robust  young  womanhood,  and 
her  whole  appearance  a  very  palpable  result  of 
an  originally  good  constitution,  nourished  and 
strengthened  by  fresh  air  and  good  food  and 
sufficient  exercise,  never  wronged  by  too  many 
cares  or  too  much  thought.  She  wore  a  white 
blouse,  a  businesslike  leather  belt,  a  grey  skirt 
and  a  big  straw  hat,  and  she  finished  deliberately 
a  piece  of  cake  before  opening  a  letter  newly 
arrived  by  the  post.  Her  sister  Julia  was  like 
her,  but  of  a  less  comfortable  habit,  lacking  much 
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of  her  rosy  comeliness,  suffering,  perhaps,  from 
excessive  bicycling  or  education. 

Mrs.  Thornton  opened  the  letter  and  looked 
at  the  signature.  "  Weir  ? "  she  said,  doubt- 
fully. "  Weir  ?  Of  course,  yes  :  how  stupid  of 
me  !  " 

"  Weir  ?  "  Julia  repeated.  "  Not  Mr.  Weir 
who  was  staying  at  papa's  last  month  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  Scraggy  Weir  as  they  called  him  when 
he  was  an  undergraduate.  Don't  you  remember 
the  poor  Scragger  ?  " 

"  He  only  came  once  to  the  house  then,  and 
blushed  whenever  I  looked  at  him.  Was  he 
improved  last  month  ?  " 

"  Well — he  managed  to  talk  to  me." 
•  "  But  what  can  he  have  to  write  to  you  about  ?  " 

Mrs.  Thornton  smiled  demurely.  "  That  re- 
mains to  be  seen,"  she  said. 

Her  sister  looked  hard  at  her.  "  Fan !  I 
believe  you've  been  up  to  your  old  tricks." 

"  I  always  thought  literary  people  used  type- 
writers. This  youth  will  have  to  learn,  if  he's 
going  to  write  me  long  letters." 

"  You've  been  at  your  old  tricks.  I  call  it 
vulgar." 
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"  Then  you  don't  agree  with  Mr.  Weir, 
and  he's  a  poet.  This  is  really  a  beautiful 
letter." 

She  leaned  back  in  her  chair  and  read  with 
much  complacency.  Julia  watched  her  with  a 
smile,  being  very  fond  of  her  younger  sister  and 
quite  without  jealousy.  She  had  the  compen- 
sation— a  little  more  real  than  the  cynics  think 
— of  superior  intellect,  honestly  admitted  by  the 
other.  Fanny's  old  tricks  had  always  been  con- 
fided to  her,  a  fact  which  made  them  innocent 
in  the  eyes  of  both. 

Mrs.  Thornton  reached  a  passage  in  the  letter 
which  seemed  to  give  her  peculiar  satisfaction. 
"  Julia,  you  really  must  listen  to  this.  Don't 
laugh  :  he's  quite  in  earnest,  poor  boy,  and  I 
believe  I  really  did  talk  like  a  sainted  sister  to 
him.  Listen  !  '  You  are  so  remote  from  common 
life  that  a  mere  ordinary  man — and  I  claim  to 
be  no  more  —must  feel  presumptuous,  even  in 
thinking  of  you.  But  the  one  star  in  the  dark 
sky  must  not  be  surprised  if  the  weary  traveller 
worship  it,  even  though  it  can  never  come  within 
a  million  miles  of  his  sordid  world.'  Isn't  that 
pretty  ?     Give  me  some  more  cake." 
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"  You  oughtn't  to  have  any  more :  you're 
getting  too  fat." 

"  Stars  don't  get  fat."  She  held  out  her  hand 
for  the  cake^  but  still  honoured  the  fruit  of 
Weir's  vigil  with  her  eyes.  "  Oh,  listen  to  this, 
Ju — this  is  the  best  cake  my  cook's  made  yet — 
'  I  dare  to  hope  you  will  forgive  this  letter  ;  I 
could  not  help  writing.  But  believe  that  I  would 
be  burned  alive  rather  than  give  you  a  moment's 
annoyance.  You  have  told  me  you  are  some- 
times sorrowful '  " 

"  You  little  devil,  Fan  !  " 

"  S-s-sh  !  I  really  was  sorrowful  then  :  Hugh 
was  a  perfect  beast  refusing  to  take  me  to 
Homburg    and    going    off    to    Scotland    alone. 

' sometimes    sorrowful,    and     I    would     be 

burned  alive  a  thousand  times  if  I  could  give  you 
a  moment's  pleasure.'     Isn't  that  fine  ?  " 

"  It's  a  generous  offer — rather  useless,  perhaps. 
But  you  must  have  behaved  scandalously." 

"  I  did  no  such  thing.  I  appealed  to  all  that 
was  good  and  beautiful  in  the  youth.  He  says 
so  here.  You  can  read  it  if  you  like."  She 
tossed  the  letter  into  Julia's  lap,  and  helped 
herself  to  another  cup  of  tea. 
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Julia  read  the  letter  with  an  expression  of 
intellectual  contempt,  while  Fanny  unconcern- 
edly ate  and  drank. 

"  It's  an  inconsistent  and  occasionally  idiotic 
effusion,"  the  conclusion  was,  "  but  it  seems  to 
be  innocent." 

"  Innocent  ?  Of  course  it  is.  He  only  wants 
me  to  go  on  being  an  angel  and  a  star." 

"  But  what's  this  about  a  photograph  ?  Isn't 
that  indiscreet  ?  " 

"  Nonsense  !  he's  not  the  kind  of  person  to 
show  it  to  anybody.  I  rather  liked  to  think 
of  his  locking  it  up  and  worshipping  it.  It's 
all  harmless.     He  wrote  me  a  poem." 

"  What  sort  of  poem  ?  " 

"  Oh,  rather  rubbish,  you  know.  I've  got  it 
somewhere.  You  know  I  really  thought  he 
looked  so  nervous  and  miserable  at  papa's  that 
I  couldn't  help  trying  to  make  him  feel  at  home 
— that  was  common  decency,  wasn't  it  ?  And 
then  somehow  he  told  me  the  history  of  his 
soul,  or  something  of  the  kind.  It  was  rather  a 
bore,  but  it  was  a  sort  of  compliment  :  he  said 
I  was  the  only  person  he'd  told  it  to,  and  I'm 
sure  that  was  the  truth." 
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"  And  then  he  made  love  to  you  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  he  did  in  his  way.  Men  have 
different  ways,  you  know.  But  I'm  sure  he 
didn't  mean  anything  wicked.  He  talked  poetry 
about  my  soul." 

"  And  you  ?  " 

"  I  looked  like  this."  The  jolly  face  assumed 
an  expression  of  devout  meekness  at  which  Julia 
laughed  merrily. 

"  And  are  you  going  to  answer  this  letter  ?  " 

"  N-no  ;  too  much  of  a  bore."  But  here  Mrs. 
Thornton  thought,  and  presently  laughed.  "  I 
say,  Ju,  wouldn't  it  be  rather  fun  to  have  him 
down  here  ?     He'd  be  rather  amusing." 

"  Did  Hugh  like  him  ?  " 

"  Hugh  wasn't  there,  you  remember.  No, 
he's  the  sort  of  youth  Hugh  would  talk  about 
kicking  for  years  afterwards.  I  mean  now, 
before  Hugh  comes  back  from  Scotland.  What 
do  you  say  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  would  be  cruelty." 

"  Rubbish  !  it  will  do  him  all  the  good  in  the 
world.  He  can  get  all  his  poetry  about  me  off 
his  chest,  and  then  I'll  talk  to  him  like  a  mother 
and  send  him  back  a  wiser  man.     It  really  will 
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be  rather  fun,  and  we  shall  be  awfully  dull  down 
here  till  the  Dorchesters  come  back."  She  went 
to  a  bureau  and  wrote,  and  presently  read  out 
her  letter — 

"  Dear  Mr.  Weir, — What  a  lovely  prose  poem 
you  have  sent  me !  But  I'm  afraid  London 
must  be  emptier  even  than  usual  in  September 
for  you  to  have  written  it.  What  do  you  say  to 
a  few  days  down  here  ?  My  sister  and  I  are 
alone,  and  it  would  be  an  immense  boon  to  us 
to  have  some  one  to  talk  to.  Do  come.  It's  not 
a  '  million  miles,'  you  know.  Wire  your  train 
and  come  to-morrow. 

"  Yours  very  sincerely, 
"  Fanny  Thornton." 

"  He'll  think  all  sorts  of  things — after  his 
letter,"   Julia  said. 

"  Oh,  no,  he  won't ;  he's  quite  safe.  The 
'  million  miles  '  is  neat,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  He  won't  think  it  exactly  a  poetical  way  of 
treating  his  beautiful  simile." 

"  Oh,  yes,  he  will — from  me,"  said  Fanny,  as 
one  accustomed  to  simple  matters  of  business. 

Julia  was  right  and  wrong.     Laurence  Weir 
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thought  the  allusion  to  the  million  miles  ex- 
quisitely and  tenderly  humorous  ;  but  he  did 
think  all  sorts  of  things.  He  was  not  a  Byron, 
but  he  was  not  quite  so  unhuman  as  Mrs.  Thorn- 
ton innocently  supposed.  He  was  very — you 
might  say  incredibly — guileless,  but  as  his  train 
ran  westwards  his  head  was  full  of  undefined 
possibilities — possibilities  he  could  not  have  ex- 
pressed in  words,  possibilities  of  poetry,  let  us 
say. 
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CHAPTER  III 

THE   COMPLICATION 

Hugh  Thornton  was  a  bad  example  of  a  type 
which  in  its  best  examples  is  perhaps  the  most 
worthy  this  country  produces  in  any  large 
quantity.  He  was  a  keen  sportsman,  he  had  a 
great  deal  of  common  sense,  he  would  have  per- 
formed any  recognized  duty  at  much  sacrifice 
of  himself.  On  the  other  hand  he  hated  exces- 
sive politeness  so  heartily  that  he  himself  was 
barely  civil ;  he  was  imperceptive  of  and  indif- 
ferent to  the  feelings  of  other  people,  and  he 
judged  his  fellow-men  on  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion and  by  very  coarse  criteria.  A  squire  of 
an  old  family,  who  owed  the  comforts  of  his  life 
to  a  trading  uncle,  deceased  and  legacious,  he 
was  stupidly  and  anachronistically  exclusive.  He 
might  admit  that  a  merchant  to  whom  he  owed 
shoots  and  dinners  was  a  gentleman,  but   the 
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admission  was  consciously  generous.  Painters, 
literary  men  and  the  like  were  suspect ;  pro- 
ficiency in  field  sports  saved  them,  intimacy  with 
other  men  so  proficient  gained  them  toleration. 
Hugh  Thornton's  own  serious  occupation  was 
shooting ;  in  the  months  when  he  could  not 
shoot  he  was  bored  and  dissatisfied,  and  his  face 
had  acquired  a  permanent  expression  of  over- 
work. His  marriage  had  been  a  very  minor 
affair  in  his  life,  and  his  marital  and  paternal 
duties  sat  lightly  upon  him.  He  had  married 
chiefly  because  he  was  tired  of  London  and 
wished  to  live  more  at  his  place  in  Berkshire. 
He  knew  that  his  wife  was  content  to  be  mistress 
of  a  pretty  place,  to  spend  a  month  in  town  in  the 
season,  to  go  abroad  occasionally,  to  be  loved  by 
their  two  children,  and  to  amuse  herself  within 
generous  limits.  That  a  man  should  make  love 
to  her  he  would  take  as  an  impertinence  to 
himself,  not  tragically.  He  had  absolute  con- 
fidence in  her,  and  for  his  part  was  a  faithful 
husband.  Each  had  a  rough  affection  for  the 
other,  both  were  rather  cold-blooded,  and  tough- 
fibred  natures  are  not  distressed  by  a  variance 
of   humours  and  tastes.     In  spite  of  a  slightly 
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imperfect  liver  Hugh  Thornton  was  quite  as 
kind  to  his  wife  as  she  wished.  But  he  was  not 
an  amiable  man,  and  having  failed  to  enter  the 
army,  which  might  have  made  him  useful,  he 
was  not  a  very  necessary  member  of  society. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  you  must  meet  him  for 
the  first  time  when  his  mood  was  less  amiable 
than  usual.  He  had  gone  to  shoot  with  a  party 
of  men  in  Scotland,  and  his  host  had  been 
summoned  south  by  the  dangerous  illness  of  his 
wife.  Hugh  Thornton  would  have  asserted  the 
importance  of  sport  by  obeying  his  host's  injunc- 
tion to  shoot  on,  but  the  other  men  insisted  on 
breaking  up  the  f^arty,  and  so  Thornton  re- 
turned to  Berkshire,  very  cross  indeed.  His 
own  birds  were  reported  unready  for  his  gun, 
and  he  looked  forward  gloomily  to  a  week  with 
no  amusement  save  quarrelling  with  his  keeper 
and  trying  to  quarrel  with  his  wife,  who  was 
intractable  in  this  particular.  He  forgot  to 
telegraph  on  his  way  south,  and  in  consequence 
was  not  met  at  the  station,  an  omission  which 
entailed  a  dusty  walk  of  two  miles.  Pondering 
on  his  grievances,  he  walked  up  the  drive  to  his 
house,   noiselessly,   since   he   kept   to   the   grass, 
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and  as  he  neared  it  he  was  aware  of  voices.  He 
stopped,  hearing  that  one  of  them  was  a  man's, 
though  not  manly,  and  welcomed  the  intruder 
with  a  silent  curse.  Advancing  nearer,  he  saw 
through  the  trees  two  people  sitting  on  the  grass 
with  their  backs  towards  him — his  wife,  and  a 
person  with  plentiful  hair  who  was  talking 
emotionally.  Thornton  went  near  enough  to 
hear. 

"  I  can  never  thank  you.  The  devotion  of  a 
life — bat  what  can  I  do  ?  Merely  to  know  a 
beautiful  soul  like — like  " — the  voice  sank  low — 
"  is  a  gift  a  man  can  never,  never  repay." 

Mrs.  Thornton  replied  in  a  tone  of  church-like 
seriousness,  to  which  Thornton  was  quite  un- 
accustomed. 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  said,  "  you  owe  me  no  thanks, 
really.  I  saw  you  were  unhappy,  and  I  know 
what  it  is  when — when  one's  soul  is  lonely.  I'm 
only  too  glad  if  I've  done  anything  to  brighten 
your  life." 

The  long-haired  head  bent  suddenly  down, 
and  it  seemed  to  Thornton  that  its  owner  either 
bit  or  kissed  the  edge  of  his  wife's  skirt.  Her 
white   hand    seemed   to   rest   a  moment  on  the 
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black  hair,  but  Thornton  was  not  in  the  mood 
for  pretty  contrasts, 

"  You  should  not  do  that,"  she  said,  in  a  sort 
of  chanting  voice  which  irritated  Thornton 
extremely.  "  I'm  only  an  ordinary  woman — 
perhaps  one  who  has  seen  more  trouble  than 
most — that  is  all." 

"  I'm  not  fit  to  touch  the  hem  of  your  robe." 

Thornton,  uncertain  of  the  precise  nature  of 
the  situation,  and  instinctively  avoiding  an 
awkward  moment,  waited  till  the  long-haired 
head  was  once  more  erect,  and  then  advanced 
towards  the  sentimental  pair,  cracking  a  fallen 
twig  with  his  first  step.  They  rose  quickly,  and 
his  wife  expressed  her  astonishment. 

"  Hugh  !  what  has  happened  ?  I  thought  you 
weren't  coming  till  Monday."  She  put  her  hands 
on  his  shoulders  and  kissed  him  lightly,  while 
Laurence  Weir's  face  fell  into  blackest  gloom. 

"  Tom  Mortimer's  wife's  dying,  and  we  had  to 
come  away.  He  was  sent  for.  At  least,  she's 
dangerously  ill,"  Hugh  said,  in  the  accent  of  a 
personal  and  unwarrantable  grievance. 

"  Hugh  !     How    terrible  !     How    dreadful !  " 

"  Yes,  I  forgot  to  wire,  and  I  had  to  walk 
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from  the  station.  Why  on  earth  can't  they  keep 
a  fly  there  ?  I  couldn't  sleep  in  the  infernal 
train,  and  I  had  a  two  hours'  wait  in  London." 

"  Poor,  dear,  tired  thing  !  But  I  must  intro- 
duce you.     This  is  my  husband,  Mr.  Weir." 

Thornton  gave  him  an  almost  imperceptible 
nod,  and  then,  remembering  that  he  stood  on 
his  own  ground,  held  out  a  rigid  hand.  Weir, 
as  he  took  it,  looked  at  Thornton  with  mournful 
solemnity,  as  at  an  unconscious  actor  in  a  tragedy. 
Thornton  immediately  turned  to  his  wife. 

"  I'll  go  on  to  the  house  and  tell  them  to  send 
to  the  station  for  my  luggage.  Lunching  here, 
I  hope  ? "  He  gave  a  half  glance  in  Weir's 
direction. 

"  Mr.  Weir's  staying  here,  I'm  glad  to  say." 

"  Oh,  well,  then  I'll  see  you  at  lunch."  And 
the  host  turned  on  his  heel  and  walked  to  the 
house. 

Mrs.  Thornton  followed  him  with  a  look  of  half- 
humorous  annoyance.  "  Perhaps  we'd  better  go 
in  too,"  she  said.     "  I  must  wait  on  my  lord." 

Laurence  Weir  looked  at  her  with  deepest 
sympathy  and  sorrow.  "  How  terrible  these 
sudden  illnesses  arc  !  "  the  lady  said  ;  and  "  Better 
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than  a  life  of  miser}//'  came  the  consolation. 
But  she  did  not  hear  it,  and  walked  to  the  house 
in  silence.  In  truth  she  was  very  much  annoyed 
with  circumstances.  At  the  best  her  husband 
would  be  very  sulky  because  of  the  mere  presence 
of  Weir,  whom  he  was  certain  to  dislike,  and  at 
the  worst  he  might  have  seen  or  heard  enough 
to  make  him  savage.  It  was  a  great  nuisance, 
and  at  once  she  hated  Weir  for  his  inappropriate- 
ness,  and  wondered  if  it  were  worth  while  to  be 
rude  to  him — to  tell  him  her  husband  hated 
visitors  and  pack  him  off  by  an  afternoon  train. 
But  to  be  rude  might  be  to  lose  his-belief  in  her 
perfection,  which,  in  spite  of  her  good  sense, 
pleased  her  vanity,  and  to  ask  his  departure  as 
a  favour  to  an  afflicted  wife  would  be  to  indulge 
him  too  far.  It  was  impossible  ;  and  he  would 
probably  end  his  visit  for  himself  the  next  day. 
But  if  Hugh  had  seen  the  innocent  act  of  homage, 
and  heard  the  innocent  words  of  devotion  and 
the  sainted  response,  he  would  be  furious,  she 
knew,  because  with  all  his  heart  he  hated  what 
he  called  humbug  and  poetry  and  rot,  and  because 
he  would  rank  Weir  outside  his  class,  and  resent 
such  a  familiarity  towards  his  wife  as  an  outrage 
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on  his  dignity.  She  must  explain  it  otherwise, 
somehow  or  other  ;  but  she  was  not  inventive, 
and  her  cleverer  sister  was  out  bicycling.  It  was 
almost  serious.  She  had  always  stood  on  an 
equality  with  her  husband,  or,  by  reason  of  a 
more  equable  temper,  slightly  above  him,  and 
to  give  him  an  occasion  of  criticism  of  her  dignity 
would  be  to  establish  a  sort  of  debt  in  his  favour, 
if  one  may  put  into  words  the  inarticulate 
thought  of  a  moment.  He  might  get  out  of 
taking  her  to  Paris  for  a  week  in  December. 
Her  temper  was  equable,  but  so  had  her  life  been, 
and  this  difficulty  that  she  had  created  for  her- 
self exasperated  her.  As  she  looked  on  the 
melancholy  face  of  Laurence  Weir  she  felt  that 
she  could  have  slapped  it  several  times  to  her 
great  comfort.  But  she  smiled  pleasantly  on 
him  as  they  parted  in  the  hall,  and  tripped 
lightly  up  the  stairs. 

"  Look  here,  Fan  :  I  waited  a  moment  before 
I  came  up  to  you  just  now,  and  I  saw  that  fellow 
making  an  ass  of  himself,  and  heard  you  talking 
a  lot  of  rot.  Was  he  making  love  to  you  ?  " 
Thornton  was  not  a  jealous  man,  he  was  merely 
irritated  in  an  intolerable  degree,  and  he  saw  no 
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reason  for  concealing  the  cause.  His  wife,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  too  wise  to  censure  him  for 
listening,  which  had  been  a  little  against  his 
professed  ethics,  and  therefore,  if  noticed,  would 
have  rankled  and  kept  good  humour  longer 
away. 

"  Making  love  to  me  ?  Of  course  not,  Hugh  : 
why  should  you  suppose  so  ?  " 

"  Well,  it  looked  like  it ;  and  if  he  was,  all  I 
can  say  is,  it  was  damned  bad  form  for  you  to 
allow  it — an  outsider  like  that.  You're  certain 
he  wasn't  ?  " 

For  a  moment^poor  Fanny  faltered  on  the 
brink  of  a  guilty  thought,  or,  worse,  of  a  guilty 
look.  But  invention,  as  she  had  hardly  hoped, 
came  suddenly  to  her  aid,  and  she  smiled  radi- 
antly. 

"  What  nonsense !  You  really  mustn't  sup- 
pose such  things.  If  you  want  to  know,  the 
poor  boy — well,  poor  fellow,  if  you  prefer  it — 
he  had  been  telling  me  of  a  great  sorrow  he  has, 
and  I'd  said  I  was  sorry  for  him,  and  he — he's  a 
poet,  you  know  :  yes,  I  was  afraid  you  wouldn't 
like  that — he  expressed  his  gratitude  rather 
extravagantly.     That's   all.     Really   and   truly." 
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"  But  why  should  you  have  talked  rot  about 
being  an  ordinary  woman,  and  all  that  ?  " 

"  Was  it  rot  ?  "  She  put  her  head  on  one  side, 
but  Hugh  had  got  his,  and  preferred  to  keep  it 
a  little  longer. 

"  You  know  what  I  mean— about  having 
known  sorrow,  and  bunkum  and  humbug  of 
that  kind  ?  " 

She  laughed  in  sympathy  with  his  view  of 
bunkum.  "  Oh,  one  has  to  play  up  a  little  :  I 
couldn't  snub  him  altogether." 

"  You  put  your  hand  on  the  fellow's  beastly 
long  hair." 

"  Oh,  I  didn't,  Hugh  !  It  seemed  an  appro- 
priate thing  to  pretend  to  :  I  didn't  touch  his 
hair,  and  he  couldn't  know  while  he  was  stooping 
over  my  skirt.  If  you'd  only  seen  my  face  you'd 
have  seen  I  was  laughing  all  the  time."  Which 
perhaps  was  true. 

"  Well,  but  why  should  he  tell  you  about  his 
infernal  sorrow  ?  " 

Once  more  the  brink,  but  once  more  the 
invention.  It  was  a  bolder  stroke,  and  Fanny 
felt  happy  and  grateful  to  herself  at  last. 

"  I  really  oughtn't  to  tell  you.      Promise  you 
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won't  tell  a  soul.  Promise  !  "  She  went  close 
up  to  him  and  spoke  in  a  mysterious  voice. 
"  He's  fallen  desperately  in  love  with  Julia." 

Hugh  was  mollified  at  last,  and  laughed  as 
men  laugh  at  poor  devils  ;  and  he  let  his  wife 
pat  his  face  indulgently,  and  pressed  on  her 
cheek  the  kiss  of  conjugal  good-fellowship. 

"  But  Julia's  too  sensible  to  encourage  a  fellow 
like  that." 

"That's  just  it:  she  doesn't  encourage  him, 
and  he's  got  no  money,  and  it's  really  very  sad. 
You  must  be  nice  to  him,  Hugh." 

"  Well,  but  hang  it," — and  his  irritation  half 
returned, — "  if  he's  in  love  with  Julia  why  did 
you  have  him  down  here  ?  Why  on  earth  is  he 
here  ?     Who  is  he  ?     Why " 

"  S-s-sh  !  "  She  held  up  a  finger  in  complete 
self-possession.  "  I'll  tell  you  all  from  the  begin- 
ning. He's  an  old  pupil  of  papa's,  which  makes 
him  a  sort  of  relation." 

"  I'm  hanged  if  it  does  !  " 

"  Well,  he  was  staying  with  papa  when  I  was 
there  last  month,  and  in  the  goodness  of  my 
heart  I  suggested  that  he  should  come  down 
here  some   time.     He   wrote   the   other   day   to 
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invite  himself — he's  a  poet,  you  know,  and  lives 
in  London  all  alone,  and  I  really  was  sorry  for 
him — and  I  thought  I'd  get  him  over  before  you 
came  back.  He'll  go  to-morrow.  Of  course  I 
didn't  know  he  was  in  love  with  Julia.  Whether 
it  dates  from  old  days  or  not,  I  don't  know.  He 
only  told  me  about  it  this  morning.  That's 
absolutely  all.  Now,  come  and  see  the  chicks, 
and  then  we'll  have  lunch." 

But  while  Hugh  Thornton  was  rather  awk- 
wardly patronising  his  children,  Fanny  his  wife 
went  down  to  the  hall  door  and  looked  anxiously 
for  the  return  of  her  sister,  who  presently 
appeared  on  her  bicycle  and  was  greeted  with  a 
breathless   "  Ju,   I    must   talk   to  you.     Hugh's 

come  back  and  I  had  to  tell  him "     But  Hugh 

himself  was  heard  in  the  hall,  and  to  him  entered 
Laurence  Weir,  and  the  distressed  wife  had  no 
moment  for  confidence  with  her  sister  before 
lunch. 
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CHAPTER   IV 

THE   COMPLICATION   CONTINUES 

Fanny  the  white  soul,  Thornton  her  husband, 
Weir  her  spiritual  lover,  and  Julia  her  rock  of 
defence,  sat  down  to  lunch,  and  lunch  was  a 
difficult  affair,  Fanny  worked  hard  and  Julia 
worked  hard,  but  Weir  and  Thornton  did  not 
work  at  all.  To  Weir,  Thornton  was  an  un- 
civilized brute  ;  to  Thornton,  Weir  was  a  long- 
haired, affected  outsider.  Each,  in  fact,  had 
just  that  defect  of  breeding  which  the  other  was 
able  to  perceive.  Thornton,  however,  had  the 
advantage  of  knowing  his  ground,  and  of  being 
sure  of  himself,  and  of  the  two  would  have 
impressed  the  spectator  the  less  unfavourably. 
It  is  true  that  he  put  the  shortest  of  commonplace 
questions  to  Weir  in  a  manner  which  seemed  to 
expect  short  answers.  But  he  was  merely  a 
brusque  and  taciturn  host,  whereas  Weir  was 
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obviously  anxious  to  assert  himself  and  to  impress 
his  auditors^  and  that  in  a  shy  man  is  not  only 
annoying  but  painful  to  see.  He  had  a  certain 
spirit  of  his  own  which  led  him  to  turn  from  his 
host  with  equal  brevity  and  to  talk  exclusively 
to  Mrs.  Thornton  and  her  sister.  He  made 
very  superior  and  dogmatic  remarks  about 
literature  and  art,  and  Thornton  became  com- 
pletely silent ;  whereupon  Fanny,  angry  that 
her  husband's  desired  good-humour  should  be 
disturbed,  began  to  snub  Weir.  And  then  Weir, 
who  was  not  a  man  of  the  world,  showed  the 
distressed  state  of  his  feelings.  He  became  more 
anxious  than  ever,  then  silent  and  distinctly 
love-lorn.  I  do  not  think  he  would  have  found 
a  sudden  tete-d-tSte  with  his  beautiful  white  soul 
at  that  moment  an  agreeable  experience.  Cer- 
tainly lunch  was  a  difficult  affair. 

When  it  was  over,  a  game  of  croquet  was  sug- 
gested, and  as  they  went  out  of  the  hall  door 
Thornton  and  Weir  walked  ahead  to  get  the 
mallets  and  balls.  But  Thornton  turned  back, 
and,  Weir  being  out  of  hearing,  said  grimly  to 
Julia,  "  I  can't  congratulate  you  on  your  con- 
quest." 
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"  My  conquest  ?  "  Julia's  surprise  was  obviously- 
natural.  But  she  saw  her  sister's  frown  ;  she 
was  quick-witted  and  good-natured,  and  she 
forced  a  laugh.  "  Isn't  it  absurd  ?  "  she  said. 
"  I  really  shan't  be  sorry  when  he  goes." 

"  Same  here/'  said  Thornton.  But  he  had  had 
a  suspicion  of  the  illuminating  frown,  and  a  sense 
of  irritating  mystery  waxed  in  him. 

It  was  two  hours  before  Mrs.  Thornton  was 
able  to  explain  to  her  sister  the  necessary  and 
innocent  statement  which  she  had  been  com- 
pelled to  make  to  her  husband  :  Weir,  mean- 
time, had  not  confirmed  it  in  the  least  by  any- 
thing in  his  manner  or  speech  to  Julia,  wherefore 
Mrs.  Thornton,  a  little  unreasonably,  hated  him 
more  than  ever. 

"  It's  too  bad,"  Julia  said ;  "  it  makes  me 
ridiculous." 

"  Oh  no,  it  doesn't :  it  only  makes  the  youth 
ridiculous,  and  he's  that  anyhow.  And  you 
were  such  a  brick  not  to  give  me  away." 

"  I'm  not  at  all  sure  I  shall  let  Hugh  go  on 
thinking  it :  his  chaff  won't  amuse  me." 

"  Poor  Hugh  !  he  is  rather  heavy.  But  you 
couldn't  make  mischief  between  us  ;  you  couldn't 
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be  so  cruel  and  selfish  to  your  poor  Fan."  Fanny 
was  persuasive  with  a  sham  grievance  to  aid  her, 
and  she  prevailed.  "But  isn't  the  j^outh  an 
owl,  an  idiot  ?  "  she  asked,  and  here  she  felt  that 
her  grievance  was  real.  "  The  way  he  looked  at 
me  at  lunch  !  I  could  have  thrown  my  plate 
at  him  !  " 

"  Well,  it's  your  fault  for  asking  him  down." 
"  How  could  I  tell  Mrs.  Mortimer  would  go 
and  fall  ill  at  the  wrong  moment  and   Hugh 
come  sulking  back  ?     I  could  whip  him  !  " 
"  Hugh  ?  " 

"  No,  the  Weir  youth,  of  course." 
Julia  spoke  of  logic,  but  neither  knew  how 
far  the  Weir  youth  would  go   to   justify    Mrs. 
Thornton's  want  of  it  in  his  case. 

The  afternoon  passed  on  weary  feet.  Fanny 
Thornton,  not  yet  quite  willing  to  lose  her  sanc- 
tity, denied  herself  the  pleasure  of  finally  crushing 
Laurence  Weir  and  his  compliments  to  her  soul 
by  raillery  or  by  suggesting  his  impertinence, 
which  was  very  clear  to  her  now,  in  a  private 
interview.  She  contented  herself  with  being 
wifely,  with  encouraging  Thornton  to  talk,  and 
with   avoiding  subjects  of  exclusive  interest   to 
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Weir.  They  played  croquet  and  they  played 
billiards,  and  she  affected  a  keenness  about  both 
which  made  bitter  to  the  poet  his  lack  of  skill. 
The  afternoon  passed  and  dinner  came,  and  with 
it  another  element  in  the  situation,  namely 
claret. 

It  has  been  said  that  Laurence  Weir  was  a 
particularly  abstemious  young  man,  but  on 
this  occasion  depression  of  spirits,  uneasiness, 
and  desperate  resolve  to  shine,  induced  him 
frequently  to  empty  his  glass.  Now  Thornton's 
claret  was  full-bodied,  and  somebody  in  the 
"  Noctes  Ambrosianae,"  anticipating  your  modern 
paradox,  remarked  that  only  sober  men  get 
drunk.  Weir  did  not  get  drunk,  but  he  grew 
light  and  garrulous  in  his  talk.  On  certain 
subjects  this  state  would  have  made  him  more 
offensive  than  ever  to  his  host,  but  he  had  the 
luck  to  keep  himself  to  the  theatre,  to  politics 
and  the  like,  and  Thornton,  himself  a  little 
mellowed,  found  him  more  tolerable.  Perceiv- 
ing which,  Mrs.  Thornton  was  kinder.  The 
spirit  of  wine  banished  something  of  Weir's 
servility  of  manner  towards  her,  and  she  was 
delighted  to  see  that  he  talked  more  ardently 
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than  before  with  Julia.  All  went  well,  and  Mrs. 
Thornton  was  sufficiently  pleased  with  circum- 
stances when  she  went  to  bed  to  bestow  on  Weir 
a  brilliant  smile  and  something  like  a  pressure 
of  his  hand.  "  Poor  youth  !  "  she  said  afterwards 
to  her  sister,  "  he  means  well,  and  I  can't  help 
being  kind  to  him  a  little,"  knowing  little  indeed 
of  what  she  would  feel  in  the  next  half-hour. 
And  Weir  walked  to  the  smoking-room,  followed 
by  his  host,  with  his  soul  wrapped  in  luxurious 
happiness.  No  good  angel  stood  on  the  threshold 
to  bar  his  entry  to  that  smoking-room. 

Weir  drank  a  brandy-and-soda  and  felt  that 
his  happiness  was  almost  too  much  to  hold  in. 
Immediately  afterwards  it  burst  its  prison. 

For  Thornton,  wishing  to  take  a  friendly  tone, 
chanced  on  the  worst  of  all  subjects.  He  said, 
"  I  suppose  you  knew  my  wife  and  my  sister-in- 
law  when  you  were  up  at  Oxford  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  only  saw  them  once  then.  I  was 
not  privileged  to  know  Mrs.  Thornton  well  till 
I  met  her  at  Mr.  Dare's  last  month." 

"  Indeed  !  "  The  word  "  privileged  "  jarred  on 
Thornton  :  it  was  not  the  sort  of  thing  people 
say.     "  Julia  wasn't  there,  then  ?  " 
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Weir  answered  carelessly,  "  No,  I  hardly  knew 
her  till  I  saw  her  here  yesterday." 

"  Oh,"  said  Thornton. 

Weir  was  not  to  be  stopped  by  oh's.  "  I  used 
the  word  privilege,"  he  continued,  with  a  sort  of 
gulp  :  "  it  is  a  very  great  privilege  to  know  Mrs. 
Thornton." 

Her  husband  stared  at  the  eulogist.  "  You're 
very  good,"  he  said  shortly. 

The  luckless  Weir  missed  the  tone  altogether. 
"  I  can  imagine  few  greater  privileges,"  he  con- 
tinued. 

"  Really  ?  " 

This  time  Weir  noticed  the  tone,  and  it  had  a 
fatal  effect  on  him.  Remember  the  unaccus- 
tomed claret,  the  unaccustomed  brandy-and- 
soda,  the  brilliant  smile,  the  pressure  of  the  hand. 
He  thought  in  a  flash  of  Mrs.  Thornton's  soul, 
which  she  had  said  was,  like  his  own,  sometimes 
lonely,  and  of  the  blindness  of  this  dull,  uncivi- 
lized husband.  He  would  lend  him  a  ray  from 
his  (Weir's)  burning  light.  With  glowing  eyes 
he  spoke.  "  To  be  the  husband  of  such  a  woman 
is  to  be  the  guardian  of  a  very  precious  jewel." 

Thornton  rose  abruptly.  "If  you'll  excuse  me, 
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Mr.  Weii-j  I'll  go  to  bed.     I'm  rather  tired  with 
my  journey.     Good-night." 

He  stalked  out  of  the  room.  The  wine  surged 
on  the  brain  of  Laurence  Weir  ;  he  was  conscious 
merely  that  a  listener  was  gone.  He  sank  back 
in  his  chair,  and,  gazing  the  while  on  the  ceiling, 
thought  of  a  beautiful  white  soul.  Thornton, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  had  barely  restrained 
his  rage  in  the  smoking-room,  walked  swiftly  to 
the  beautiful  white  soul's  shrine,  and  kicked  the 
door  violently  as  he  opened  it.  The  curtain 
sighs  as  it  falls  on  a  scene  of  conjugal  discord. 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE   WHOLESOME   LESSON 

The  next  morning  Julia  Dare  was  awakened  by 
a  vigorous  push,  and  opened  her  sleepy  eyes  on 
a  beautiful  blue  dressing-gown  and  a  very  angry 
face.  Fanny  spoke  eagerly.  "  Wake  up,  Ju  ! 
Something  dreadful's  happened.  I  came  to  you 
the  moment  I  woke  up.  Hugh's  still  asleep  : 
I  must  get  back  before  he's  awake.  Do  wake 
up  properly  !     I  tell  you  it's  dreadful." 

"  Anything  to  do  with  Mr.  Weir  ? "  Julia 
asked  sleepily. 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Fanny,  with  intense  feeling,  "  I 
could  massacre  him,  I  could  take  a  stick  and 
beat  him." 

"  Well,  he  said  he  was  willing  to  be  burnt  alive 
for  your  sake  ;  he  could  hardly  refuse  to  allow 
you  to  beat  him." 

"  Oh,  but  it  isn't  a  laughing  matter  now,"  said 
the  distressed  Fanny  :  "  just  listen  to  what  he's 
done.     He  had  the  cheek  to  lecture  Hugh — so 
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Hugh  says — about  being  my  husband,  and  said  I 
was  a  jewel,  or  something " 

"  That's  Irish,"  Julia  interrupted. 

"  No,  not  like  that ;  he  talked  solemnly  about 
me,  and  said  it  was  a  privilege  to  know  me.  I 
could  pour  boiling  water  over  him.  Hugh  came 
up  furious,  ""He  said  he  was  convinced  Weir  had 
been  making  love  to  me,  and  it  was  bad  form  of 
me,  and  all  that ;  and  that  I'd  told  him  a  fib 
about  you,  and  he  wouldn't  stand  being  hum- 
bugged.    You  must  get  me  out  of  it." 

"  Oh  dear  !  " 

"  Do,  darling  old  Ju,  do !  "  There  were 
sisterly  caresses.  "  I  can't  let  Hugh  think  I 
told  him  a  fib ;  it  was  an  absolutely  innocent 
one,  but  he  doesn't  understand  how — how  women 
are  persecuted  and  have  to  defend  themselves. 
He'll  make  a  handle  of  it,  and  get  out  of  Paris, 
I  know  he  will.  And  he  threatened  worse  :  he 
said  he'd  speak  to  that  wretched  Weir  and  ask 
him  if  it  was  true  about  you " 

"  Oh,  he  mustn't  do  that." 

"  Well,  there's  only  one  way  to  prevent  him — 
you  must  talk  to  Hugh  the  moment  breakfast's 
over,  before  he  can  talk  to  Weir    and  tell  him 
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Weir  asked  you  to  marry  him,  and  that  it's  all 
over ;  only  for  your  sake  Hugh  mustn't  speak 
to  him,  because  nobody's  supposed  to  know  any- 
thing about  it.  And  you  might  say  you're 
certain  he  talked  about  me  as  a  sort  of  a  blind, 
you  know,  to  hide  his  real  feelings.  You  will, 
won't  you  ?  " 

"  I  don't  like  it.  Fan.  It  seems  a  shame  to 
humbug  Hugh." 

"  Not  if  I,  his  own  wife,  ask  you  to." 
"And  it's  difficult  to  tell  a  long  fib  in  cold 
blood,  straight  off." 

"  Oh,  no,  I've  often  .  .  .  you'll  find  it  all  right 
once  you  begin.  Darling  Ju,  I'm  sure  you  will ; 
you've  always  been  such  a  saint,  so  much  better 
and  cleverer  than  me.  Promise  :  I'll  do  any- 
thing you  want  me  to  for  a  year — promise." 

Julia  promised,  and  the  practical  Fanny  gave 
her  a  swift  caress  and  turned  to  the  door,  "  Get 
up  now,  dear  angel,  and  mind  you  don't  give 
Hugh  a  chance  of  talking  to  the  fiend." 
"  And  what  about  the  fiend  ?  " 
Fanny  turned  from  the  door,  and  her  usually 
good-humoured  face  looked  savage.  "  Leave 
him  to  me,"  she  said. 
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"  Oh,  don't  be  too  cruel  to  him/'  the  philo- 
sopher said  languidly.  "  After  all,  it  was  your 
fault  all  along." 

Fanny  was  indignant.  "  Oh,  J u,  what  a  wicked 
thing  to  say !  But  I'll  forgive  you,  because 
you're  going  to  be  such  an  angel.     Good-bye." 

Julia,  the  good-natured,  pressed  her.  "  But 
don't  be  too  hard  on  the  poor  youth  ;  let  him 
down  gently." 

Fanny  turned  from  the  door  again.  She 
clenched  her  right  hand  and  struck  it  into  the 
palm  of  her  left.  "  Like  that !  "  she  said—"  flat 
as  a  pancake."  She  paused  a  moment  and  added, 
"  It's  the  best  thing  to  do  for  his  own  sake.  It's 
my  duty  to  squash  him."  Then  she  slipped  out 
of  the  room. 

At  breakfast  Mrs.  Thornton  intimated  to  Weir 
that  if  he  really  must  go  that  morning  the  ten- 
fifty  was  the  best  train.  That  excepted,  the 
meal  was  eaten  in  silence  almost  uninterrupted. 
Thornton  spoke  once  or  twice  rather  aggressively 
to  his  wife;  and  Weir,  feeling  also  the  other's 
obvious  dislike  of  himself,  was  full  of  contempt 
and  hatred  for  the  man,  of  tender  pity  for  the 
woman.     Her  looked  at  her  solemnly  and  wist- 
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fully :  he   was   not   skilled   in   reading   people's 
thoughts. 

Breakfast  over,  Thornton  excused  himself  on 
a  plea  of  letters,  and  went  to  the  smoking-room, 
whither  Julia  followed  him.  Weir  followed 
his  hostess  into  the  drawing-room.  He  was 
excited ;  his  head  was  light  and  uncertain ; 
the  time  of  vague  possibilities  was  narrowed  to 
thirty  minutes.  Mrs.  Thornton  bent  over  some 
flowers  on  a  table ;  she  was  a  little  dubious 
concerning  the  opening  of  her  attack.  Weir 
decided   the   matter. 

"  You  are  not  well  to-day,"  he  said  in  a  sombre, 
fateful  tone. 

"  I'm  extremely  vexed  about  something,"  the 
lady  replied. 

"  I  knew  it,"  Weir  went  on  in  the  same  tone, 
while  she  looked  up  from  the  flowers.  Then  he 
spoke  excitedly.  "  I  must  speak  :  there  is  only 
half  an  hour ;  it  may  be  the  moment  of  a  life- 
time. Nothing  but  a  stupid  conventionality 
could  prevent  me,  and  you,  I  know,  are  too 
noble  to  wish  that  to  stop  me." 

Whatever  her  nobility,  it  suited  her  to  give 
him  rope,  and  she  bent  again  over  the  flowers. 
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"  I  can  see  you  are  unhappy  :  your  soul  is 
lonely,  wasted,  worn  away  day  by  day.  Why 
waste  your  life  ?  Why  should  you  care  what  the 
world  of  inferior  people  choose  to  say  ?  Why 
live  with  a  man  so  utterly  unworthy  of  you  ?  " 

Mrs.  Thornton  stared  at  him  in  genuine  sur- 
prise. Certainly  she  had  not  expected  these 
lengths  on  the  part  of  the  youth  Weir.  She 
gave  a  little  laugh,  and  said,  "  Are  you  suggesting 
that  I  should  elope  with  you  ?  " 

Perhaps  Weir  had  not  quite  realized  this  sug- 
gestion in  his  speech.  But  he  pulled  himself 
together  and  swept  his  hair  from  his  forehead. 
"  I  would  give  my  life  to  you." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Mrs.  Thornton.  She  smiled 
again ;  she  did  not  take  it  tragically  then, 
to  be  sure.  But  she  perceived  that  the  moment 
of  just  retribution  was  come ;  she  looked  over 
him  deliberately  as  one  who  sought  a  place  con- 
venient for  the  knife,  and  the  iciness  of  her 
voice  froze  Laurence  Weir  before  he  had  the 
meaning  of  her  words. 

"  Mr.  Weir,  you  have  been  grossly  and  abomin- 
ably impertinent  to  me.  I  pass  over  your  last 
idiotic   proposal  :  except   that   it   is   a   piece   of 
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impossibly  bad  manners,  it  is  too  silly  and 
childish  to  notice.  But  in  return  for  what  I 
believed  to  be  an  act  of  kindness  on  my  part 
you  have  persecuted  me  with  absurd  speeches 
until  I  was  almost  bored  to  death,  and  now  you 
dare  to  suggest — you,  a  mere  acquaintance — 
that  I  am  not  happy  with  my  husband.  If  you 
cannot  understand  how  impertinent  and  impos- 
sible you  have  been  I  am  sorry  for  you.  Now, 
will  you  have  the  kindness  to  leave  me  ?  " 

Her  dignity  was  very  creditable,  and  in  her 
white  blouse  she  was  a  picture  of  pure  and 
remote  indifference.  Something  about  snow 
occurred  to  the  poet's  paralysed  intelligence. 
Snow  is  "  more  pure  than  pleasant,"  Byron  said 
of  the  simile,  but  its  awful  purity  filled  the  mind 
of  Weir.  He  collapsed  utterly,  had  hardly  an 
argument  or  protest  in  his  head.  Such  spirit 
as  he  had  needed  time  and  coaxing  to  aid  him. 
He  felt  merely  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  mad 
offences  and  was  struck  down  in  due  consequence. 
He  could  not  meet  her  gravely  indifferent  gaze, 
but  hung  his  head  and  stammered,  "  You  don't 
— can't — mean  that  ?  " 

"  I  mean  every  word."  Mrs.  Thornton  spoke 
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slowly,  as  a  friend  of  deliberate  justice.  "  Do 
you  know  what  my  husband  would  do  if  I  re- 
peated to  him  what  you  have  said  to  me  ?  " 

Even  to  Weir  was  some  little  self-assertion 
necessary  by  this  time.  He  had  no  spirit  to 
dispute  his  offences,  but  he  could  profess  his 
readiness  to  stand  his  trial  for  them. 

"  I  do  not  m.ind  his  knowing,"  he  said  in  a  low 
voice.  "  I  am  ready  to  tell  him  what  I  have 
told  you.     I  shall  do  so." 

He  may  not  have  meant  it  very  strongly,  but 
Mrs.  Thornton's  indifTerence  was  not  sustained. 

"  What !  "  she  cried. 

"  I  am  ready  to  tell  him  before  I  leave  his 
house  that  I  love  his  wife."  He  had  caught 
something  of  the  right  dramatic  manner.  "It 
is  right — it  is  fair  that  I  should  do  so,  even  though 
I  was  mistaken — though  you  do — do  not " 

Fanny  gasped,  and,  for  the  first  time,  flushed 
red  with  anger.  She  thought  of  the  worry  of 
the  whole  affair— of  her  fib,  of  Paris,  of  Julia 
telling  noble  lies  in  the  smoking-room,  and  of 
this  fiend  who  would  spoil  everything  by  his 
idiotic  idea,  and  she  could  not  control  herself. 

"  I  detest  you  !  "  she  said  through  half-closed 
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lips.  "  I  loathe  you  !  I  dislike  you  more  than 
any  one  I  ever  met  in  my  life  !  "  She  added 
rapidly  :  "  That  is  my  answer  to  your  silly  but 
wicked  proposal/'  catching  as  it  were  at  dignity 
in  its  flight. 

Weir  did  not  say  that  the  answer  came  out 
of  its  place.  But  her  temper  was  easier  than 
her  indifference  to  bear,  and  it  enabled  him  to 
make  her  a  low  bow.  "  That  is  enough,  madam," 
he  said,  and  walked  towards  the  door.  But 
Fanny  called  him  back  hurriedly,  fearing  that 
he  might  go  to  her  husband.  With  an  effort 
she  resumed  her  snowy  aloofness,  but  tempered 
it  gradually  with  the  kindness  of  the  pitying 
angel. 

"  You  must  not  go  like  that,  Mr.  Weir.  I'm 
sorry  if  I  hurt  you  more  than  was  necessary. 
No  doubt  you  hardly  knew  what  you  were  say- 
ing, and  I  wish  to  forgive  you  if  I  can.  First, 
you  must  not  speak  to  my  husband  ;  it  would 
only  annoy  him  unnecessarily,  and  it  is  better 
to  forget  it  all.  I'm  sure  you're  sorry.  You 
will  not  speak  to  my  husband  ?  " 

Weir  promised,  and  the  chief  point  was  gained. 
Mrs.  Thornton,  restored  to  ease,  had  leisure  to 
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end    the    Weir    incident    artistically,    with    the 
angelic  triumph  that  was  her  due. 

"  Now,"  she  continued  mellifluously,  "  you 
must  apologise  to  me.  You  must  beg  my  pardon 
for  your  ingratitude,  and — I  won't  go  into  it 
again." 

Her  calm  air  of  superiority  and  command  had 
chilled  Weir's  hardly  nascent  self-assertion,  and 
regained  the  ground  lost  by  temper.  He  was 
simply  an  awkward  young  man  now,  who  had 
committed  an  outrage  on  custom.  His  apology 
was  confused  and  abject,  and  Mrs.  Thornton 
smiled  comfortably  as  he  hung  his  head  before 
her. 

"  Then  I  forgive  you,  Mr.  Weir,  and  some  day 
or  other  we'll  be  friends  again.     Good-bye." 

"  Diffidently  the  man  of  soul  shook  the  gracious 
hand  extended  to  him,  and  went  his  way.  .  .  . 

Julia  said  afterwards  :  "  I  hope  you  weren't 
too  brutal,  Fan." 

"  No,"  said  Fan  ;  "  I  talked  like  an  angel  to 
him — afterwards.  I  squashed  him  flat  first,  and 
I'm  sure  I've  been  his  good  genius  and  done  him 
a  world  of  good.  He'll  be  much  more  like  an 
ordinary  being  now." 
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"  I  hope  he  won't  suffer  much,  poor  youth  !  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  Fanny  said  reflectively ; 
and,  no  doubt  admiring  the  ways  of  Providence, 
she  added  :  "  It  will  do  him  good  if  he  does.  Any- 
how, he  deserves  to.  I  was  never  so  insulted 
before  in  my  life,  and  I'll  never,  never,  never  be 
good-natured  to  a  youth  of  that  kind  again.  It's 
not  good  enough  to  have  nonsense  talked  about 
one's  soul  if  one  has  to  pay  for  it  like  that.  They 
can't  laugh,  and  they  don't  know  when  to  hold 
their  tongues.     Never  again  1  " 

Said  observant  Julia :  "  Well,  if  he  really 
called  you  '  Madam,'  it  couldn't  have  been  very 
serious." 

Let  us  hope  she  was  right.  Certainly  Laur- 
ence Weir  regained  the  superiority  of  view 
necessary  to  his  comfort.  He  remarked  in  a 
little  thing  he  wrote  soon  afterwards — "  The 
Beautiful  Soul  that  was  Smirched  " — that  pity 
should  be  for  the  unworthy  idol,  not  for  the 
disappointed  worshipper.  And  since  I  do  not 
think  we  need  pity  Fanny  Thornton  very  pro- 
foundly, all  is  well. 
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"  TT  always  seems  to  me,"  said  Egeria  Langton, 
A  "  that  the  subtleties  and  anxieties  one 
reads  in  novels  and  things,  about  what  they 
call  love,  must  be  dreadfully  tiresome.  Now, 
a  frank  straightforward  friendship  is  free  from 
all  that." 

The  lady  spoke  complacently,  without  any 
remarkable  animation.  But  Rupert  Smallwood 
responded  with  alacrity. 

"  Exactly,"  he  said.  "  Of  course  those  fellows 
talk  a  lot  of  nonsense,  all  the  same.  Sensible 
educated  people  don't  worry  one  another  like 
that.  Besides,  there  isn't  time.  A  professional 
man  has  his  profession." 

"  Ye— es,"  said  Miss  Langton,  "  I  suppose  he 
has." 

*•  Certainly  he  has.     Personally,  I  think  that 
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billing  and  cooing  business  as  tedious  as  it  is 
ridiculous.     I  like  an  intellectual  conversation." 

Miss  Langton  intimated  that  she  also  liked  an 
intellectual  conversation,  and  they  may  be 
supposed  to  go  on  to  regale  themselves  with  that 
entertainment. 

Rupert  Smallwood  was  a  young  man  stagger- 
ing under  his  future.     His  past  had  been  most 
edifying.      His  father  was  a  schoolmaster,  with 
no  doubt  exceptional  facilities   for  imparting  to 
him  the  first  principles  of  decorum.     His  mother 
echoed  those  teachings,  as  she  echoed  the  other 
precepts  and  opinions  of  her  husband,  and  at- 
tended as  the  shadow  on  his  actions.     Rupert 
imbibed  a  sense  of  importance,  as  a  person  with 
a   career   before   him,   from    his    earliest   years. 
He  imitated  his  father's  agreeable  omniscience 
and  decisiveness,  though  chiefly  in  the  absence 
of  that  parent,  and  received  his  mother's  con- 
gratulations.    At   school   he   was   a   prize   boy, 
always    high  up  in  his  form,  a    conscientious 
prefect  in  time,  and  sufficiently  notable  in  games 
to   have   the   approval   of   the   authorities.     He 
never  missed  an  opportunity  of  speaking  at  the 
debating  society,  or  of  writing  a  letter  to  the 
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school    paper.     A    superior    boy.     He    took    an 
exhibition    at    New    College,    and    was    a    very 
respectable  undergraduate.     A  sharer  in  health- 
ful sports,  he  avoided  cards  and  billiards  ;  ready 
on    any    reasonable    occasions    of     festivity    to 
assert    the    many-sidedness    of    his    nature    by 
making  a  noise,  he  was  ever  mindful  of  the  mor- 
row's duties.     He  did  not  mingle,  save  occasion- 
ally and    in  a  superior  way,  with  those  whose 
enthusiasm   for   study   incurred   the   charge   of 
smuggishness,  but  he  read  hard,  and  very  hard 
in    the    vacations.     A    superior    "  man."      His 
speeches  at  the  Union  were  a  necessary  ingre- 
dient ;  it  is  said  that  when  a  jocosely  eulogistic 
Cabinet   Minister   complimented   him,   his   face 
was  inscrutable.     He  took  a  second  class,  and, 
though  never  president,  was  a  secretary  of  the 
Union,    a    record    to    be    described    vaguely    as 
brilliant  by  future  biographers. 

He  was  called  to  the  Bar,  and  wrote  articles 
about  Ireland  for  a  weekly  journal.  So  much 
so,  that  he  became  in  five  years  a  private  secre- 
tary, and,  his  father  dying  and  leaving  substan- 
tial savings,  he  went  into  the  House  of  Commons. 
Then  his  future  began. 
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It  happened  that  brilliant  young  men  were 
not  plentiful  on  his  side,  and  after  his  maiden 
speech,  which  was  marred  neither  by  nervous- 
ness nor  by  flights  of  fancy,  writers  of  personal 
descriptions  of  the  proceedings  marked  him  for 
a  possible  quarry.  A  remark  in  his  third  speech 
justified  all  their  hopes.  I  made  a  note  of  it  at 
the  time,  and  here  it  is.  "  The  right  honourable 
gentleman,"  said  Rupert,  "  complains  that  my 
honourable  friend  is  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  his  subject.  Sir,  I  venture  to  make  the 
same  complaint  of  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man." The  completeness  of  the  retort  at  first 
stupefied  the  House ;  then  it  broke  into  round 
upon  round  of  cheering.  Even  his  opponents 
welcomed  the  addition  to  the  intellectual  vigour 
of  the  assembly,  and  the  descriptive  reporters 
of  his  own  side  hailed  the  scathing  sarcasm,  the 
flashing  repartee,  while  those  of  the  other  warned 
him  very  seriously  not  to  mistake  readiness  of 
wit  for  soundness  of  reasoning.  Nothing,  it  was 
universally  felt,  short  of  an  undersecretaryship 
ought  to  satisfy  his  ambition. 

That  was  some  years  before  the  transactions 
I  propose  to  relate,  and  as  yet  he  had  not  attained 
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that  goal.  But  he  had  gone  on  making  speeches 
and  writing  letters  to  The  Times,  and  was  cer- 
tainly a  rising  politician  with  a  future.  As  I  said, 
he  staggered  under  it.  Its  bulk  dwarfed  him. 
It  entered — and  was  that  not  natural  ? — into 
all  his  daily  round.  As  he  rode  in  the  park  he 
reflected,  very  properly,  that  a  statesman  should 
keep  his  body  in  a  state  of  healthy  activity. 
When  he  dined  out,  he  was  conscious  that  a 
statesman  must  keep  his  social  interests  alive. 
He  went  sometimes  to  a  theatre — the  better 
sort  of  theatre — and  sometimes  to  a  cricket 
match,  because  a  statesman  must  sympathize 
with  the  amusements  of  the  people.  But  he 
preferred  an  intellectual  conversation,  when  the 
statesman's  intellect  was  in  conscious  employ- 
ment. He  could  not  be  said  to  possess  a  strik- 
ing individuality. 

The  fact  was  that  Rupert  Smallwood  had 
never  grown  up.  His  political  theories  changed, 
of  course,  with  the  exigencies  of  party  life. 
But  his  opinions  in  general  were  the  same  as 
those  he  had  formed,  or  received  on  respectable 
authority,  at  the  University  ;  nay,  he  had  taken 
them   in   efficient    germ   from   his    father.     His 
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experiences  had  not  altered  them.  And  what 
had  been  his  experiences  ?  Making  speeches 
and  reading  blue-books  are  praiseworthy  actions. 
.  .  .  He  had  practically  no  people.  His  social 
intercourse  had  been  largely  confined  to  intel- 
lectual conversations.  Even  when  he  was  asked 
to  a  country  house  it  was  because  he  was  a  rising 
politician,  and  several  other  rising  politicians 
were  asked  at  the  same  time.  His  club  was  very 
political.  He  was  thirty-five,  and  unless  he  had 
concealed  it  from  the  world,  which  is  not  likely, 
he  had  never  been  seriously  in  love ;  indeed  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  he  could  have  found  time. 
No  ;  Rupert  Smallwood  had  never  grown  up. 
He  had  spent  the  time  of  that  process  as  a  beast 
of  burden,  staggering  under  a  future. 

But  I  have  forgotten  to  say  that  even  in  his 
pince-nez  he  was  a  very  handsome  fellow,  well- 
made,  tall,  with  black  wavy  hair  and  regular 
features,  and  that  on  rare  occasions  of  forgetting 
himself  in  a  joke  his  laugh — a  little  unmeaning 
perhaps — was  curiously  boyish. 

Miss  Egeria  Langton  often  conversed  intel- 
lectually with  him.  She  was  not  beautiful,  being 
sharp  and  angular,  nor  had  she  a  prepossessing 
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manner,  being  jerky  and  dominant,  but  she  was 
very  intellectual  indeed.  Her  mother  had  died 
when  she  was  six  years  old,  and  her  father,  whose 
only  child  she  was,  recreated  himself  from  doc- 
toring by  playing  whist  whenever  three  other 
players  could  be  gathered  together,  and  perhaps 
found  his  daughter's  arguments  too  great  a 
demand  on  his  exhausted  brain.  She  was  left 
to  herself,  and  she  took  to  intellect.  It  was 
unfortunate  for  her,  perhaps,  that  her  girlhood 
had  passed  before  education  at  colleges  and  the 
like  was  common  for  girls,  for  it  is  conceivable 
that  a  decided  bent  towards  abstract  philosophy 
might  have  been  guided  there  to  some  progres- 
sive scheme.  As  it  was,  she  read  skimmingly 
and  at  haphazard,  and  the  result  was  a  confusion 
of  thought  and  expression  to  drive  philosophers, 
proverbially  not  a  patient  tribe,  to  madness. 
Intellectual  conversation  was  her  chief  employ- 
ment. She  did  not  lecture  nor  write.  She 
went  into  the  world  a  good  deal,  having  many 
acquaintances  and  liking  to  see  them,  and  where- 
ever  conversation  was,  there  Miss  Langton  set 
up  her   flag  of   intellect,   and   never  struck   it 
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without  a  struggle.  She  was  verging  on  middle 
age  at  the  time  of  my  narrative. 

"  No,  I've  not  read  him,"  Rupert  Smallwood 
was  saying  ;  "  from  what  I  gather  in  the  news- 
papers he  can  hardly  come  into  practical  life  at 
all." 

"  He  advocates  a  return  to  the  reign  of  brute 
force." 

Rupert  paused  to  think  of  a  statesmanlike 
comment,  and  referred  jocularly  to  a  physical 
struggle  which  had  lately  occurred  in  the  House. 

"  He  is  against  the  intellectual  development 
of  woman." 

"  Ah  !  "  Rupert  assumed  his  inscrutable  look. 
"  Personally,"  he  said,  and  leaned  back  in  his 
chair  and  crossed  his  legs,  emphasizing,  it  may 
be,  the  importance  of  the  adverb — "  personally 
I  keep  a  discreet  silence  on  that  question."  It 
seemed  that  he  had  made  a  joke. 

"  But  you  don't  really  believe  that  a  woman's 
using  her  brains  prevents — ought  to  prevent — 
her  happiness  in  other  respects  ?  " 

"  No — no  " — the  statesman  spoke  reassuringly 
— "  there's  no  reason  why  she  should  not — er — " 
the  inarticulate  sound  marked  the  ex  cathedra 
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proposition — "  meet  a  man  with  brains  too,  and 
— er — marry,  you  know,  in  a  sensible  way." 

"  But  of  course  it  excludes  all  the  nonsense  we 
were  speaking  of  ?  " 

"  Of  course.  Well,  I'm  afraid  I'm  due  at  the 
House." 

"  Are  you  going  to  speak  ?  " 

"  Possibly — possibly  " — one  felt  that  England 
waited.  And  so  the  intellectual  conversation 
came  to  an  end.  Miss  Langton  went  to  the 
window  when  he  was  gone,  and  watched  him 
walk  across  the  square.     Then  she  sighed. 
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Mrs.  Henry  St.  Lion  covered  a  yawn  with  a 
very  small  and  slender  hand.  "  But  he  is  hand- 
some/' she  reflected,  "  very  handsome."  Mr. 
Rupert  Smallwood  had  left  the  room,  affably 
statesmanlike  to  the  last.  "  He  is  really  interest- 
ing," thought  Mrs.  St.  Lion,  "  very  interesting." 
Why  else  in  fact  should  she,  meeting  him  casu- 
ally at  dinner,  and  hearing  he  knew  her  late 
husband's  people,  have  asked  him  to  come  to 
see  her  ?  "  He  is  also  handsome,"  she  repeated 
to  herself,  which  fact  was  surely  no  bar  to  the 
acquaintance. 

Mrs.  Henry  St.  Lion  came  from  the  South  of 
France.  She  was  a  minute  brunette,  with  tiny 
and  perfect  features,  a  beautiful  dark  pale  skin, 
and  large  and  very  bright  black  eyes.  When 
the  beautiful  skin  should  come  to  be  wrinkled 
she  would  look  a  witch,  a  dangerous  witch  still. 
Now  she  was  a  fairy,  a  wicked  fairy  according 
to  the  pictures.  Henry  St.  Lion  had  been  twenty 
years  older  than  she,  and  had  died  childless.  She 
continued  to  live  in  the  little  house  in  Mayfair, 
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not  that  England  amused  her  very  much,  but 
because  death  had  visited  her  kindred  in  France, 
and  her  husband's  people,  or  some  of  them,  were 
fond  of  and  attentive  to  her.  There  entered  now 
Lord  St.  Lion,  her  nephew,  a  fair  and  burly 
young  man  of  twenty-five,  with  a  constant  but 
jolly  laugh  and  a  slightly  rolling  gait. 

"  Well,  Aunt  Babette,  how  are  you  ?  I  say, 
is  that  Small  wood  chap  a  pal  of  yours  ?  Shouldn't 
have  thought  he  was  much  in  your  line." 

"  I  met  him  at  the  Fentons'  ;  he  said  he  knew 
you  all." 

"  The  governor  has  him  down  sometimes ; 
political  games,  you  know.  We  rather  bar  him. 
He's  all  right,  of  course,  but  such  a  pompous  sort 
of  chap.  I  remember  one  year  we  used  to  do  a 
lot'  of  tobogganing — down  the  staircase,  you 
know — and  Smallwood  used  to  stand  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs  and  try  and  be  sarcastic. 
Silly  ass." 

"  I  think  he's  very  clever." 

"  Oh,  of  course,  he  can  jaw  about  politics.  But 
that's  not  your  pitch,  you  know." 

"  How  do  you  know  what  an  old  woman  may 
care  about,  little  boy  ?  " 
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"  Oh,  skittles,  Aunt  Babette.  Let's  see  ;  am 
I  two  years  older  than  you,  or  are  you  two  years 
older  than  me  ?  Tell  you  where  I  sometimes 
meet  Smallwood  in  town — the  Langtons'." 

"  The  Langtons'  ?  " 

"  Oh,  don't  you  know  ?  Old  Langton's  always 
been  our  doctor ;  the  governor  and  he  play 
whist  together  at  the  club,  too.  Awfully  good 
to  me  when  I  had  typhoid,  you  know.  They 
come  down  to  St.  Lion  sometimes,  he  and  his 
daughter.  I  always  go  there,  now  and  then, 
in  town  ;  the  old  boy  was  tremendously  good 
to  me,  you  know ;  besides,  I  like  them." 

"  What  is  the  daughter  like  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  St. 
Lion,  with  amiable  interest. 

"  Oh,  well,  she  isn't  pretty  and  that,  you  know, 
but  tremendously  clever.  Rather  puzzles  you, 
sometimes.  But  I  like  that  sort  of  thing,  in  a 
general  way  ;  it's  refreshing  after  the  rot  most 
girls  talk.  She's  awfully  sensible,  too ;  doesn't 
worry  one." 

"  I  suppose  she  and  Mr.  Smallwood  are  great 
friends  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  I  suppose  so  ;  they  jaw  about  ethics 
and   things.     Bit  of  a  h\imbug,   Smallwood,   I 
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should  say.  By  the  way,  they're  coming  down 
next  week  for  a  bit." 

"  Mr.  Smalhvood,  too  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  the  Lord.  Not  his  season.  Only 
ourselves ;  the  Langtons  are  old  friends,  you 
know.  I  shall  go  down  ;  think  I  ought  to  pull 
myself  together  a  bit." 

"  So  the  doctor  will  see  the  little  boy  doesn't 
eat  too  much,  and  Miss  Langton  will  make  him 
talk  intelligently." 

"That's  it,  Aunt  Babette.  Well,  I  must  be 
trotting." 

Mrs.  Henry  St.  Lion  reflected  further  when 
Lord  St.  Lion  was  gone.  It  was  not  her  habit, 
and  she  made  a  little  gesture  of  impatience  when 
she  realized  what  she  was  about ;  yet  she  could 
set  herself  to  nothing  else.  The  face  of  Mr. 
Rupert  Smalhvood  was  continually  before  her. 
How  absurd,  how  stupid  !  A  very  ordinary 
young  man,  "  a  pompous  sort  of  chap,"  as  her 
nephew  had  said.  No,  let  her  be  just ;  he  was 
very  clever,  very  interesting.  He  had  not  really 
bored  her  ;  she  had  had  a  headache.  What  a 
handsome  face  it  was,  and  then  once  when  he 
laughed,  how  simple  and  frank  he  seemed.     He 
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took  himself  with  too  obvious  seriousness  ;  that 
was  a  fault  of  his  countrymen ;  some  clever 
woman  with  the  habit  of  society  could  easily  teach 
him  to  laugh  at  himself.  Miss  Langton  did  not, 
no  doubt ;  of  course  she  encouraged  that  worst 
side  of  him — not  that  it  was  really  a  bad  side. 
Mrs.  St.  Lion  thought  vaguely  of  rescuing 
Rupert  Smallwood  as  from  an  evil  influence. 
Then  she  laughed  ;  she  had  plenty  of  humour, 
and  she  was  thought,  and  knew  herself  to  be,  a 
good-natured  woman.  Still  it  was  a  great  pity. 
What  a  handsome  face.  What  would  you  ? 
She  liked  it ;  bring  her  her  toy. 

Mrs.  Henry  St.  Lion  asked  Mr.  Rupert  Small- 
wood  to  lunch.  He  was  flattered  and  came. 
When  he  came,  she  said  that  the  other  two  had 
disappointed  her  at  the  last  moment ;  he  must 
put  up  with  her  sole  society.  Before  the  end  of 
that  lunch  Rupert  Smallwood  began  to  thaw. 
She  talked  gaily,  giving  him,  even  him,  glimpses 
of  an  atmosphere,  of  a  tone  of  life,  something 
more  amiable  than  his  own,  but  she  was  careful 
to  keep  him  at  home  by  descents  now  and  then 
into  his  own  familiar  ground ;  sometimes  he 
saw  her  large  black  eyes  smile  with  sympathy 
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into  his.  Nobody  had  done  this  for  Rupert 
Smalhvood  before  ;  at  least  nobody  so  well.  His 
laugh  was  more  frequently  boyish  ;  almost  the 
statesman  was  lost  in  the  man ;  at  least  he 
observed  her  for  herself,  and  no  longer  as  a  social 
type. 

It  was  raining  when  lunch  was  over,  and  he 
was  engaged  to  save  her  from  death  by  boredom 
for  an  hour  or  two.     He  sat  at  his  ease,  and 
talked  at  greater  ease  than  his  wont.     Mrs.  St. 
Lion  did  not  consider  his  remarks  very  critically  ; 
perhaps  she  was  occupied  in  trying  to  turn  them 
into  agreeable  channels.     If  she  succeeded,  she 
must  have  been  very  fond  of  intellectual  con- 
versation.    For  the  excellent  Smalhvood  blood 
triumphed  in  Rupert  after  all.     It  came  before 
the  end  to  his  examining  the  rings  on  her  hand  ; 
it    went    no    further.     Indeed    it    suggested    an 
amateur  jeweller.     She  laughed   when   he   was 
gone,  and  slapped  her  hand  on  the  arm  of  her 
chair.     In  truth  he  was  an  extraordinary  crea- 
ture,   an    incarnation    of    a    long    preconceived 
Englishman,  this  solemn  young  man  with  the 
handsome  face.     But  Mrs.  St.  Lion  did  not  sigh 
as  had  sighed  Miss  Egeria  Langton. 
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Everybody  seemed  to  be  happy  at  St.  Lion 
Castle.  Old  Lord  Torford  and  the  doctor  played 
piquet.  Lady  Torford  felt  safe  in  the  latter's 
society,  and  liked  his  daughter,  who  required  no 
amusing.  Miss  Langton  loved  the  library  and  took 
sensible  walks  beside  the  river.  And  St,  Lion  re- 
joiced in  doing  nothing,  with  less  expenditure  of 
energy  than  the  same  occupation  needed  in  town. 

As  the  days  went  by  he  talked  more  and  more 
with  Egeria.  He  was  not  an  erudite  youth,  but 
still  less  was  he  an  absolute  fool ;  frequently  he 
saw  the  drift  of  her  remarks  and  illustrated  them 
by  homely  and  pithy  instances. 

Miss  Langton  was  pleased  with  her  pupil ;  he 
was  docile  and  intelligent.  Her  manner  was 
naturally  dictatorial,  and  St.  Lion's  submissive- 
ness  to  her  superiority  of  intellect  tended  to 
accentuate  her  authority.  But  St.  Lion  liked 
that.  Even  in  these  days  of  anti-snobbery, 
women  not  infrequently  set  themselves  to  please 
the  heir  to  an  earldom  and  a  large  income ; 
wherefore,  since  he  was  frank  and  without  small 
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vanity,  Egeria  refreshed  him.  He  drove  her 
to  the  ruined  Abbey  ;  he  drove  her  there  again. 
At  twenty-five  propinquity  works  wonders  ;  St. 
Lion  began  to  feel  enthusiastic. 

In  a  few  days  Miss  Langton  also  was  some- 
thing more  than  pleased  with  her  pupil.  He 
was  not  intellectual,  it  was  true,  but  he  was  so 
pleasant  and  natural.  After  all  philosophers 
allowed  that  there  were  other  things  in  the  world 
as  well  as  intellect.  Even  Aristotle  allowed  it, 
though  he  affirmed  the  contemplative  life  to  be 
the  highest.  The  contemplative  life — intellec- 
tual conversation — Rupert  Smallwood — it  was 
very  rational  and  advanced,  but  somehow,  in 
some  vague  way,  it  was  unsatisfactory.  Yet 
could  there  be  any  real  sympathy  between  her 
and  Lord  St.  Lion  ?  Did  not  one  owe  a  duty  to 
one's  intellect?  She  did  not  say  to  herself  that 
Aristotle  was  personally  concerned  in  the  matter, 
but  she  felt  that  something  was  due  to  him,  to 
Plato,  and  to  the  philosophers  of  Germany  and 
Scandinavia.  But  Lord  St.  Lion  could  be  taught. 
So  the  friendship  progressed,  St.  Lion  contented. 
Miss  Langton  interested,  vaguely  expectant. 

"  By  Jove,  Miss  Langton,  you've  read  every- 
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thing.     I  can't  think  how  you  remember  those 
arguments  and  things  ;  it  must  be  ripping  to 

be  clever  like  that,"     He  was  quite  enthusiastic. 

***** 

Meanwhile,  in  London,  Rupert  Smallwood  saw 
a  good  deal  of  Mrs.  St.  Lion.  He  was  flattered 
by  the  intimacy.  He  felt,  vaguely,  but  com- 
placently, that  he  was  leading  the  many-sided 
life  of  a  Palmerston  or  a  Melbourne.  But  he 
did  not  make  love  to  the  lady  ;  that  was  far  from 
him.  In  fact,  as  he  grew  more  at  his  ease,  he 
studied  less  to  make  his  conversation  variously 
interesting.  He  talked  more  instinctively  of 
the  interest  of  his  life  ;  he  talked  politics.  Mrs. 
St.  Lion  listened  and  watched.  The  politics 
did  not  interest  her  very  vastly,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed. You  see  it  was  a  trifle  abstract,  and 
smacked  more  of  measures  than  men.  There 
are  no  duels  in  English  political  life,  no  publicly 
violent  quarrels,  and  such  intrigues  as  there  are 
the  intelligence  of  Mr.  Rupert  Smallwood  did 
not  make  entertaining.  But  she  watched  his 
face,  and  liked  to  think  that  he  was  on  the  road 
to  power — sometimes  she  half  believed  it.  And 
at  last  she  made  up  her  mind  that  their  inter- 
course required  an  element  of  colour, 
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It  was  two  days  before  the  Langtons  were  to 
leave  St.  Lion,  that  Lord  St.  Lion  and  Egeria 
Langton  had  a  somewhat  sentimental  conversa- 
tion. St.  Lion's  enthusiasm  came  to  need  an 
expression  more  intense  than  docility  in  learning 
and  admiration  of  her  intellect.  It  needed  to 
embrace  his  own  relation  to  her.  St.  Lion 
talked  about  himself  with  a  simple  pathos.  A 
cold  observer  might  have  thought  that,  since 
he  had  never  had  to  work  and  had  enjoyed  all 
the  play  possible  to  him,  and  was  assured  of 
position  and  affluence,  the  world  had  treated  him 
passing  well.  But  St.  Lion  drew  a  dismal  picture 
of  the  neglected  state  of  his  brains. 

"  I've  never  had  a  chance.  Miss  Langton. 
Nobody  ever  taught  me  anything.  You  see,  all 
my  time  up  to  two  years  ago  was  taken  up  by 
school  and  the  'Varsity,  and  since  I  came  down 
I've  been  kept  trotting  about  the  place,  you 
know.     Nobody's   ever   talked    to    me  like   you 
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have.  By  Jove  !  I  wish  you  could  go  on  talking 
to  me  always,  don't  you  know  ?  I  should  be  a 
different  chap,  I  should  really." 

What  did  he  mean  ?  The  conversation,  which 
happened  immediately  before  dinner,  was  inter- 
rupted. Egeria  thought  over  the  matter  very 
seriously  when  she  went  to  her  room.  The  boy 
was  frank  and  pleasant,  and  good-natured. 
What  if  .  .  .  would  it  be  wise  ?  There  was  a 
decided  contra.  For,  in  truth,  Miss  Langton 
was  beginning  to  be  bored.  St.  Lion's  artless 
prattle  and  childishly  intelligent  questions  were 
creeping  on  to  her  nerves.  She  missed  response 
and  understanding.  In  fact  she  missed  Mr. 
Rupert  Small  wood.  Whatever  you  may  think  of 
it,  it  is  certain  that  to  her  mind  he  was  infinitely 
St.  Lion's  superior.  A  man  w^ith  an  earnest 
work  in  the  world,  a  man  with  a  future  !  It 
was  folly  to  think  of  Lord  St.  Lion.  If  he  had 
meant  anything  at  all,  there  would  be  all  sorts 
of  difficulties — his  father  and  his  mother,  for 
example ;  her  own  age  and  his.  Oh,  it  was 
folly.  And  how  dull,  how  empty  their  inter- 
course really  was.  She  did  not  reflect  at  that 
moment  that  a  certain  emptiness  in  her  inter- 
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course  with  Rupert  Smallwood  had  also  oppressed 
her.  Habit,  you  see,  is  a  very  great  deal ;  she 
wanted  a  familiar  response. 

It  happened  on  the  next  morning  that  the 
two  young  daughters  of  a  neighbouring  house 
and  their  mother  came  over  to  lunch  at  St. 
Lion.  It  is  possible  that  Lady  Torford  had  some 
maternal  motive  in  inviting  them,  having  ob- 
served certain  indications  in  her  son.  They 
were  merry  girls  of  the  sporting,  practical-joking 
order.  Emphatically  they  talked  that  "  rot "  of 
which  St.  Lion  had  expressed  himself  weary. 
But  now,  after  a  brief  time  of  comparative 
reserve,  he  seemed  to  welcome  it  kindly.  He 
was  accepted  by  them,  whom  he  had  known  as 
neighbours  for  years,  as  an  unconscious  humour- 
ist ;  -they  laughed  whenever  he  spoke,  and  St. 
Lion  after  a  brief  time  seemed  to  enjoy  it. 
Egeria  was  inwardly  disgusted.  What  vapid 
young  idiots  !  They  stayed  most  of  the  afternoon, 
and  their  romping  with  St.  Lion  culminated  in 
a  pillow  fight. 

Again  he  talked  with  Egeria  before  dinner. 
But  now  he  was  pathetic  about  himself  no  more. 
He  began  to  make  jokes.     She  snubbed  his  slang. 
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"  Frightfully  sorry,"  he  said,  "  it  must  sound 
horribly  uneducated  and  that  to  you.  Fact  is, 
I  always  talk  slang,  except  when  I'm  really 
angry."  He  was  slangy  at  dinner,  and  Egeria 
permitted  herself  a  faint  expression  of  boredom. 
As  he  lit  his  pipe  in  the  smoking-room  he  drew 
a  long  breath.     The  next  morning  Miss  Langton 

and  her  father  returned  to  town. 

***** 

Mrs.  Henry  St.  Lion,  her  decision  for  colour 
being  taken,  asked  Mr.  Smallwood  to  tea.  The 
morning  of  the  day  she  had  fixed  was  disagree- 
ably wet  and  cold.  She  watched  the  comfortless 
dismal  street  from  a  window,  and  as  she  watched 
something  stirred  in  her  blood  and  mounted  to 
her  brain  and  there  took  definite  form.  Yes  ! 
that  was  it,  she  was  weary,  but  so  weary,  of  this 
melancholy  country.  The  people  were  kind  to 
her  and  good-natured,  but  one  met  so  seldom 
anybody  quite  sympathetic.  She  must  go  to 
Paris,  for  a  time  at  least.  The  frivolity  of 
Englishmen  was  a  little  affected,  was  uncertain  ; 
some  of  them  could  not  be  frivolous  when 
occasion  demanded.  There  was  the  grave  young 
man  with  the   handsome  face  who  was  coming 
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to  tea  with  her  that  afternoon.     Yes,  he  was  very- 
handsome  ;  she    had    had    fancies — was    it    all 
imbecile,  or  would  he  discover  human  feeling  ? 
Was  she  an  utter  fool  to  have  thought  of  him  as 
human  ?     She  confessed  to  herself  that  to  go  on 
talking  politics  for  ever  was  impossible  to  her. 
Would  he  ever  wake  out  of  that  and  be  a  man, 
the   masterful   man   for   whom   her   heart   was 
empty  ?     And  was  it  worth  while  to  try  him  ; 
did  he  need  his  cue  ;  or  would  she  simply  be  a 
fool  ?     He   was    very    handsome ;  but,    ah    me, 
those   intellectual   conversations  !     She  laughed 
a   trifle   dismally   and   made   a  little  gesture  of 
despair.     Was  she  bored,  or  was  she  half  in  love  ? 
Well,  the  afternoon  would  show. 

Mr.  Rupert  Smallwood  came  early,  and  Mrs. 
St.  Lion  was  not  in  the  drawing-room.  He  sat 
down  wearily  in  a  large  and  comfortable  arm- 
chair. He  had  been  up  all  night  at  the  House  ; 
he  was  quite  at  his  ease  here  now.  .  .  .  Mrs.  St. 
Lion  paused  in  the  doorway.  Rupert  Smallwood 
reclined  with  his  legs  stretched  to  their  full 
length  and  his  feet — he  had  not  small  feet — very 
obvious  ;  an  arm  hung  over  the  side  of  the  chair 
and  the  hand — he  had  not  well-shaped  hands — 
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seemed  monstrous ;  his  head  leaned  over  his 
shoulder,  and  his  mouth  was  open.     He  snored. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  most  intellectual  faces 
lose  distinction  when  their  mouths  are  open 
and  their  eyes  are  shut ;  that  the  most  classical 
beauty  may  thus  be  impaired.  As  a  figure  of 
romantic  love  Mr.  Smallwood  was  something  of 
a  failure.  When  he  sat  up  with  a  start,  Mrs.  St. 
Lion  did  not  feel  inclined  to  joke  about  his  sleep. 

They  talked  politics  for  a  while.  Mrs.  St.  Lion 
felt  that  the  situation  was  absurd.  It  may  be 
that  an  idea  entertained  for  some  time  rather 
than  a  present  inclination  impelled  her  to  give 
the  cue  she  had  prepared.  She  was  puzzled  how 
to  give  it ;  with  Mr.  Smallwood,  you  see,  it  was 
difficult  to  avoid  an  abrupt  change  of  conversa- 
tion to  lead  to  it.  Finally — and  she  felt  the  pro- 
cedure to  be  vulgar  and  half  hated  herself — she 
talked  of  the  foolish  censorioushess  of  the  world, 
and  told  a  tale  of  its  absurdity,  and  delicately — 
and  she  felt  the  very  delicacy  to  be  a  vulgarity 
and  half  hated  Rupert  Smallwood — delicately 
suggested  with  a  smile  that  it  might  take  cog- 
nisance of  them. 

Mr.  Smallwood  was  alarmed.  He  shot  a  rapid 
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look  round  the  room,  like  one  caught  in  a  trap. 
To  do  him  justice,  he  had  not  thought  how  an 
alliance  with  the  St.  Lions  would  advance  his 
future.  And  to  do  him  justice,  again,  the 
boyish  view  of  life  he  had  retained  while  he 
carried  his  future  laboriously  had  prevented  his 
conceiving  that  a  self-possessed  woman  of  the 
world  might  fall  in  love  with  him.  He  had  not, 
one  must  suppose,  been  greatly  attracted  by  the 
lady.  The  atmosphere  about  her  had  vaguely 
attracted  him  ;  no  doubt  he  had  enough  of  the 
national  character  to  remember  her  connections. 
One  must  suppose  he  was  not  attracted  by  her- 
self, for  it  is  certain  that  he  looked  alarmed. 
What  on  earth  was  he  expected  to  say  ?  His 
thoughts  flew  to  Egeria  Langton,  that  sure  rock 
of  intellectual  conversation.  His  trial  was  brief, 
for  Mrs.  St.  Lion  had  seen  the  look  of  alarm. 

Who  can  say  what  were  her  thoughts  in  the 
second  or  two  that  she  watched  him  ?  Her 
mouth  twitched  ever  so  slightly  ;  ever  so  slightly 
she  raised  her  eyebrows. 

"  That's  a  reductio  ad  absurdum,  isn't  it  ?  " 
she  said  with  a  laugh,  while  the  gentleman 
noticedher  pronunciation  of  the  Latin.       "  But 
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we've  really  had  a  good  many  charming  talks 
about  politics ;  I'm  sure  I  have  learnt  a  great 
deal  from  them.  I'm  afraid  this  will  be  the 
last  for  some  time.  I  have  to  go  to  Paris  for 
several  months,  and  in  fact  I  asked  you  to-day 
to  say  good-bye." 

So  Rupert  Smallwood  said  good-bye. 

***** 

•  "  After  all,"  said  Egeria  Langton,  "  there  are 
no  pleasures  so  great  as  the  pleasures  of  the 
intellect." 

"  Certainly,"  Rupert  Smallwood  said.  "  Every- 
thing else  brings  trouble  and  disappointment 
with  it.  A  man  has  his  profession,  and  of  course 
other  things  than  pure  intellect  come  into  that. 
He  may  be  ambitious,  and  so  on,"  he  looked 
inscrutable ;  "  but  outside  that  only  intellectual 
pleasures,  intellectual  conversation,  and  so  on 
are  worth  while.  Men,  intellectual  men  I  mean, 
who  lead  many-sided  lives,  like  Palmerston  or 
Melbourne — er — regret  it  sooner  or  later." 

The  statesman  sighed  and  Miss  Langton  won- 
dered if  he  had  had  a  romance.  It  was  a  hand- 
some face. 
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CHAPTER    I 

INTRODUCES    A   HERO 

ON  an  afternoon  in  April,  1898,  a  slight  and 
upright  young  man  with  a  bronzed  face 
and  a  keen  expression  on  it  took  a  cab  at  Charing 
Cross  Station,  and  drove  to  Long's  Hotel  in  Bond 
Street.  As  he  went  he  looked  at  the  people  he 
passed,  turning  restlessly  from  side  to  side,  as 
though  he  would  like  to  know  their  business 
and  of  what  they  were  thinking.  Evidently  it 
interested  him  to  be  in  London,  and  anticipation 
was  not  quenched  by  the  misty  muggy  air  and 
the  glances  of  glum  endurance  which  from  time 
to  time  met  his  from  under  dripping  umbrellas. 
He  smiled  with  pleasure  to  be  in  London  again  ; 
there  was  nothing  in  his  smile  of  self-conscious 
importance  or  of    expected  interest  in  himself. 
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Hubert  Dane  was  one  of  the  first  men  home  from 
the  North-West  frontier  of  India  ;  he  had  been 
mentioned  twice  in  dispatches,  and  had  been 
recommended  for  the  Victoria  Cross. 

The  English  officer  of  to-day  has  a  demeanour 
more  modest,  if  anything,  than  that  of  the 
average  English  gentleman — a  great  deal  more 
modest  than  that  of  the  glorious  young  bloods  of 
commerce  ;  and  Hubert  Dane  was,  in  addition, 
very  young,  shy,  and  inexperienced  in  ordinary 
social  life.  Never  had  hero  less  assurance,  and 
if  the  ofBcials  at  Long's  Hotel  did  not  openly 
patronize  him,  it  was  much  to  the  credit  of  their 
training.  He  felt  half  inclined  to  excuse  his 
presence  there  on  the  ground  that  his  father  had 
used  the  place  before  he  was  born. 

Hubert  Dane  was  of  the  studious  type  of 
soldier.  His  father,  a  soldier  also,  had  wished 
his  son  to  go  into  the  army,  and  dying  when 
Hubert  was  ten  years  old,  had  left  the  wish  as  a 
sacred  duty  to  his  wife.  There  had  been  no 
question  about  it,  and  Hubert,  desiring  it  but 
little,  had  no  definite  wish  opposing  it.  He  was 
rather  a  dreamy  boy,  spending  all  his  holidays 
from  Harrow  with  his  mother  in  the  country, 
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and  reading  novels  without  end.  "  Life "  at- 
tracted him  then  :  a  life,  as  he  imagined  it,  of 
dazzling  witty  irresponsible  people,  some  of 
them  great  and  distinguished,  all  joyous  and 
debonnair,  a  life  which  he  supposed  from  his 
favourite  novels  and  papers  was  to  be  lived  in 
London.  He  imagined  himself  returning  to  his 
rooms  in  St.  James's  after  some  amazing  scene 
behind  the  scenes  somewhere,  to  write  some 
wonderful  thing  which  should  electrify  this  dare 
devil  witty  world  the  next  day.  That  was  his 
dream,  but  he  had  no  hope  of  realizing  it.  He 
was  to  be  a  soldier,  which  more  deeply  within 
him  he  acknowledged  to  be  the  better  part, 
while  he  hankered  after  the  other.  Outwardly 
he  was  a  quiet  affectionate  straightforward  boy, 
not  unmanly,  though  less  exclusively  devoted 
to  games  and  sports  than  the  model  boys  of  the 
period.  He  passed  through  Sandhurst  with 
credit,  and  was  gazetted  to  a  line  regiment 
then  in  India.  His  mother  died  a  month  before 
he  sailed. 

In  his  regiment  Dane  was  neither  popular 
nor  unpopular.  His  bereavement  was  known, 
and  he  was  not  expected  to  be  jolly,  while  it 
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was  seen  that  he  took  an  interest  in  his  profes- 
sion and  was  disposed  to  be  friendly.  It  was  a 
tolerant  regiment,  and  did  not  demand  of  its 
subalterns  any  great  social  dash  or  profusion  ; 
moreover,  the  station  was  quiet.  As  time  went 
on,  however,  a  suspicion  grew  in  the  minds  of 
his  brother  officers  that  Hubert  Dane  did  not 
greatly  delight  in  their  conversation.  He  was 
always  polite — a  quality  which  tends  to  bar 
intimacy  in  young  men — though  not  stiff : 
he  was  ready  to  play  cards  for  moderate  points, 
and  in  one  or  two  hunting  expeditions  he  had 
proved  himself,  though  an  indifferent  shot,  a 
creditably  keen  sportsman,  but  he  liked  to  turn 
in  earl)^,  and  was  fonder  of  his  book  than  were 
the  rest.  The  fact  was  that  Hubert  Dane  still 
hankered  after  the  brilliant  life  of  his  dreams, 
which  certainly  was  not  to  be  found  in  his  regi- 
ment, and  while  quite  without  conceit  or  imag- 
ined superiority,  was  disappointed  in  the  stories 
and  jokes  of  his  companions.  They  were  good 
enough  for  him,  he  said  to  himself,  but  he  longed 
to  be  a  humble  listener  to  better.  So  the  verdict 
of  his  brother  officers  came  to  be  that  while  there 
was  nothing  to  be  said  against  Dane,  while  he 
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was  probably  a  very  good  sort  of  chap  in  his  way, 
he  was  a  trifle  dull,  a  trifle  heavy  in  hand.  But 
his  colonel  pronounced  that  he  was  a  soldier, 
and  his  colonel  knew.  Dane  worked  at  his  pro- 
fession, so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  work  in  the 
circumstances,  keenly,  and  with  a  rather  fitful 
but  quite  evident  ability. 

In  two  years  came  the  campaign  on  the  North- 
West  frontier,  and  then  Dane's  soldiership  was 
useful,  and  respect  for  him  grew.  It  was  a  hard 
campaign,  and  Dane,  who  was  not  particularly 
strong,  took  his  gruel  of  hardship  like  a  man. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  two  engagements, 
and  in  the  latter  of  them  brought  out  a  wounded 
officer  from  under  a  close  fire.  He  was  wounded 
slightly  himself,  and  was  given  long  leave  of 
absence  as  soon  as  the  campaign  was  over. 

So  we  return  to  him  at  Long's  Hotel,  alone 
in  London.  It  was  literally  true  that  he  hardly 
knew  the  address  of  a  friend.  There  were  a  few 
distant  relations,  a  few  old  friends  of  his  father, 
a  few  old  school  friends  of  his  own — he  was 
intimate  with  none  of  them,  and  hardly  knew 
where  one  of  them  lived.  A  brother  officer  with 
whom  he  had  travelled  home  had  gone  straight 
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to  his  people  in  the  country,  giving  Dane  an 
invitation  to  come  to  them  when  he  was  tired 
of  town.  He  had  not  even  a  club,  since  a  man 
who  had  offered  to  propose  him  had  only  recently 
remembered  his  omission  to  do  so  :  it  would 
be  some  weeks  before  the  doors  of  a  junior 
service  club  were  open  to  him. 

The  genuine  popularity  which  had  succeeded 
his  achievement  in  the  field  had  warmed  him  ; 
at  this  moment  he  felt  chilled.  But  he  pulled 
himself  together,  and  whistled  while  he  dressed 
for  dinner.  London  was  before  him.  The 
dreams  of  his  boyhood,  the  dreams  of  brilliant 
and  witty  adventures  behind  the  scenes  of  im- 
portant life,  vaguely  and  wistfully  came  back  to 
him.  They  were  sobered  a  little,  but  still  fasci- 
nating to  his  fancy.  It  seemed  as  impossible 
as  ever  that  he  should  realize  them,  but  at  least 
he  was  nearer  to  them  locally. 

Hubert  Dane  dined  well  at  his  hotel,  and  with 
his  boyish  honest  face  all  expectant  of  pleasure, 
took  a  cab  to  the  Gaiety  Theatre. 
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INTRODUCES   A   SOCIETY 

He  sat  in  the  front  row  of  the  stalls,  and  as  the 
curtain  went  up — for  he  had  arrived  carefully 
in   time — settled   himself   for   enjoyment.     You 
would  not  expect  him  to  be  critical,  a  boy  in 
the  early  twenties,  who  had  just  fought  a  hard 
campaign  and  had  seen  but  three  or  four  theatres 
in  his  life.     And  at  first  the  warmth  and  music 
and  glare  and  hollow  joyousness  of  the  thing 
pleased  his  senses.     But  you  observe  that  while 
the  savage,  European  or  not,  fresh  from  hard- 
ship,  is   easily   pleased,   the  civilized   man — and 
Dane  was  of  the  civilized  sort— is  rather  more 
exigent  than  usual  when  amusement  has  been 
long  deferred.     The  inanity  of  the  thing  began 
to  bore  Hubert  Dane,  and  he  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  his  legs  and  looked  behind  him,  on  the 
faces,  mostly,  of  heavy-featured  people,  who  one 
trusts  do  something  for  the  financial  prosperity 
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of  the  country  in  return  for  their  apparent 
opulence — on  a  pretty  face  here  and  there,  or 
at  least  a  gay  dress  or  cloak.  He  began  to  think 
of  going  away.  This  place  was  not  in  his  dreams. 
But  as  he  rose  at  the  end  of  the  act  a  voice 
greeted  him  by  name,  and  a  hand  was  out- 
stretched. 

With  an  effort  he  remembered  the  face  of 
the  speaker  :  it  was  a  fellow  called  Plummer, 
who  had  been  in  his  house  at  school. 

"  My  dear  chap  !  "  Plummer  said,  in  rather 
a  loud  voice.  "  Who  would  have  thought  of 
seeing  you  here  ?  Why,  I  thought  you  were  in 
India,   fighting   those  what's-his-name  chaps  !  " 

Dane  explained  that  the  campaign  was  over, 
and  that  he  was  here  on  leave. 

"  Well,  but,"  Plummer  continued  ;  "  by  Jove, 
you  know,  we're  all  awfully  proud  of  you.  Have 
you  got  the  Cross  actually  given  you  yet  ?  " 
One  or  two  men,  moving  out  of  the  stalls, 
looked  curious,  and  Dane,  abashed,  murmured 
inarticulately.  "  Regular  hero,  by  Jove  !  "  the 
enthusiastic  Plummer  interjected ;  "  come  and 
have  a  drink." 

As  Dane  followed  him  he  remembered  that 
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Plummer  and  he  had  been  by  no  means  chums 
at  school,  but  it  was  pleasant  to  be  greeted  in 
his  loneliness.  Plummer  led  the  way  to  the 
crowded  bar  with  a  slight  swagger.  His  clothes 
were  of  the  newest  cut ;  he  was  a  slim  young 
man,  but  his  white  waistcoat  was  somehow 
obtrusive ;  otherwise  he  was  commonplace  in 
appearance,  sleek  haired,  and  with  a  little  black 
moustache.  Dane  asked  him  what  he  was 
doing.  "  Oh,  I  write  things  in  the  papers, 
you  know.  Well,  no ;  I  shouldn't  call  myself 
a  journalist.  Little  things — now  and  then,  you 
know — criticisms  and  things."  He  added  sud- 
denly :  "  Do  you  know  Mrs.  Mortimer  ?  "  Dane 
did  not.  "  Amusing  woman  ;  she  knows  every- 
body. I'm  in  her  box.  Let  me  take  you  in  ; 
I'm-  sure  she'd  like  to  know  you."  Was  this  a 
Mercury  of  pleasures  imagined  ?  Dane  was  glad 
to  go. 

The  box,  when  they  entered  it,  was  inhabited 
by  another  young  man,  also  elegant  in  attire, 
his  hair  a  trifle  long,  his  white  face  old-looking, 
and  by  a  stout  dark  and  rather  gorgeous  lady 
with  Jewish  features,  who  appeared  majestically 
handsome  to  Hubert  Dane.     She  listened  with 
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interest  to  Plummer's  eulogistic  introduction,  and 
shook  hands  heartily  with  Dane,  welcoming 
him  back  to  England  in  a  rather  loud  and  very 
cheerful  voice.  The  white  faced  young  man, 
introduced  as  Mr.  Algernon  Fox,  bowed  gravely 
and  trusted  Dane  did  not  find  London  too  un- 
civilized after  those  dear  Afridis. 

Dane  sat  beside  Mrs.  Mortimer,  and  answered 
as  best  he  might  her  voluble  questions  :  if  he 
enjoyed  fighting,  if  he  had  never  felt  afraid  at 
all,  what  sort  of  things  they  had  to  eat  in  the 
campaign,  if  he  liked  India,  if  he  liked  being  a 
soldier,  and  if  (with  a  glance  at  his  boyish  face) 
he  knew  many  people  in  London.  Finding  by 
his  answer  to  the  last  question  that  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  town,  Mrs.  Mortimer  began  to 
patronize  him — not  slightly,  for  this  lady  did 
nothing  slightly,  but  in  a  very  friendly  way — 
and  promised  to  introduce  him  to  certain  people 
whose  names  were  unfamiliar  to  him.  She 
pointed  out  a  few  celebrities — she  called  them  so, 
but  Dane  had  not  heard  of  them — in  the  house, 
and  furnished  him  with  circumstances  of  their 
lives,  sometimes,  by  any  ordinary  system  of 
ethics,  much  to  their  discredit,  but  this  she  did 
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with  a  perfectly  good  natured  expression  on 
her  fat  jolly  face.  When  such  an  anecdote 
was  told,  the  white  faced  young  man,  otherwise 
silent,  leaned  across  and  made  it  worse.  Dane 
opened  his  blue  eyes,  but  he  listened  respectfully, 
reminding  himself  that  brilliant  people  are  not 
as  ordinary  people  in  their  lives. 

Mrs.  Mortimer  chattered  all  through  the 
act,  merely  lowering  her  voice  during  the  solos. 
She  impressed  Hubert  Dane.  The  lady's  man- 
ners were  not  as  his  mother's  had  been,  nor 
as  those  of  the  few  women  he  had  met  in  the 
dull  stations  in  India.  The  word  vulgar  in- 
truded itself  on  his  mind,  but  he  was  deter- 
mined not  to  regard  old-fashioned  prejudices, 
and  dismissed  the  word  contemptuously.  Mrs. 
Mortimer  was  amusing,  and  it  was  extremely 
kind  of  her  to  be  interested  in  him  :  he  was 
distinctly  grateful  to  her.  On  her  side  she 
determined  to  improve  this  new  acquaintance. 
She  thought  him  a  handsome  boy,  with  his 
blue  eyes  and  tanned  skin  and  his  slight  upright 
figure,  and  his  manner,  by  training  reverential 
to  women,  pleased  her  vanity.  And  it  may 
be  said  that  the  distinction  of  a  Victoria  Cross 
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was  not  of  a  sort  familiar  in  her  circle  :  it  was 
an  acquisition.  Not  to  make  a  mystery  of  the 
lady,  it  may  be  added  here  that  she  was  forty- 
five  or  so  years  old,  the  widow  of  a  solicitor 
who  had  been  greatly  interested  in  the  stage 
by  taste  and  in  the  way  of  business.  She  was 
rich,  and  very  hospitable  to  actors  and  writers, 
male  and  female,  of  certain  sorts,  while  they 
made  themselves  talked  about  or  amused  her ; 
when  these  attractions  failed  she  dropped^them 
boldly,  sometimes  resuming  them  when,  in 
her  phrase,  they  popped  up  again.  They  had 
to  pay  somehow,  for  Mrs.  Mortimer  had  business 
instincts.  Plummer,  for  example,  who  was 
neither  talked  about  nor  amusing,  played  general 
utility,  went  on  errands,  and  submitted  to 
bullying.  A  jolly  woman,  fond  of  eating,  dress, 
jewels,  amusements  and  gossip,  a  woman  of 
influence  and  authority  in  her  set.  Certainly, 
if  Hubert  Dane  in  his  quest  of  brilliant  society 
was  prepared  to  accept  people's  estimate  of 
themselves  he  could  not  have  fallen  into  better 
hands  than  Mrs.  Mortimer's.  In  Plummer's 
sense  of  the  phrase,  she  knew  everybody. 
When  the  second  and  last  act  was  over, 
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Mrs.  Mortimer  said  :  "  Come  to  supper  with  us, 
Mr.  Dane.  It  will  keep  you  out  of  mischief 
for  another  hour."  She  smiled  broadly.  "  Not 
you,  Bertie,"  she  said  to  Plummer :  "  I  want 
Mr.  Dane  to  myself,  and  Algy's  quite  enough 
chaperon."  Plummer  remonstrated,  "  But  Dane's 
my  friend."  "  Well,  he's  mine  now.  Go  and 
find  the  brougham."  Plummer,  his  high  soul 
dispirited,  went  meekly  in  advance  of  the  others, 
while  Dane  hurried  to  get  his  coat. 

The  little  brougham  held  only  two,  and  Fox 
followed  them  in  a  cab.  Mrs.  Mortimer  ex- 
plained to  Dane,  as  they  went,  that  Fox  was 
a  nephew  of  Lord  Somerhill,  and  famous  for 
his  comic  songs.  Plummer,  she  said,  was  a 
useful  creature.  She  anticipated  seeing  several 
celebrities  at  the  restaurant  whither  they  were 
bound,  and  then,  not  unadroitly,  she  compli- 
mented Dane  once  more  on  his  own  distinction. 
Her  manner  was  possessive,  but  the  sensible 
woman  was  motherly. 

Dane's  aesthetic  instincts  were  not  developed  ; 
the  restaurant  to  him  was  merely  magnificent 
and  dazzling.  He  looked  quickly  and  shyly 
on    faces    more    or    less    beautiful    and    dresses 
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indubitably  gorgeous.  He  was  very  young, 
and  though  a  hero  it  may  be  pardoned  to  him 
if  the  mere  wealth  about  him  impressed  him, 
if  he  looked  with  respect  on  Mrs.  Mortimer's 
jewels,  which  the  brighter  light  disclosed,  on 
the  innumerable  rings  which  appeared  when 
she  took  off  her  gloves.  She  talked  volubly  as 
before,  and  champagne  unloosed  the  sardonic 
but  amusing  tongue  of  Algernon  Fox.  Cham- 
pagne also  completed  the  happiness  of  Hubert 
Dane,  and  his  boyish  laugh  constantly  rang 
out.  Now  and  then  a  man  came  up  and  spoke 
to  Mrs.  Mortimer,  and  was  at  once  introduced 
to  Dane  with  a  spirited  mention  of  his  dis- 
tinction. Dane  winced  at  this,  but  he  recognized 
the  friendliness  of  the  intention.  These  men, 
it  seemed,  were  all  celebrities — mostly  actors — 
though  their  names  were  unknown  to  him. 

As  they  were  finishing  supper,  two  men 
and  two  women  passed  their  table  on  their 
way  out  of  the  room.  All  of  them  nodded 
to  Mrs.  Mortimer  and  Fox,  and  the  woman 
last  to  go  stopped.  Dane,  emboldened  to  look 
by  gaiety  and  champagne,  looked  with  interest 
on  her.      She  was  a  little  graceful  woman,  with 
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a  very  cleanly  cut  dress,  soft  brown  eyes,  long, 
thin  features,  a  vivacious  air.  Mrs.  Mortimer 
held  her  hand  and  patted  it. 

"  My  dear  Louise,"  she  said,  "  I'm  so  glad 
you're  here.  I  want  so  much  to  introduce  my 
friend  Mr.  Dane  to  you.  You  know,  he's  the 
Mr.  Dane — the  hero  everybody's  dying  to  see — 
the  Mr.  Dane  who's  won  the  Victoria  Cross. 
Mr.  Dane,  this  is  my  dearest  friend,  Mrs.  Percival 
Davis." 

Mrs.  Davis  smiled  half  gaily,  half  sweetly, 
and  her  soft  brown  eyes  shot  a  very  friendly 
look  at  Hubert  Dane.  "  Mr.  Dane,"  she  said, 
in  a  gentle  musical  voice,  "  if  I  told  you  exactly 
how  glad  I  am  to  meet  you  you'd  think  I  was 
laughing  at  you.  But  believe  that  I'm  very 
very  glad."  She  held  out  a  very  small  and  neatly 
gloved  hand  with  a  half  timid  gesture,  as  one  who 
feared  to  be  effusive,  and  Dane,  shaking  it 
reverentially,  murmured  something  indefinite. 
The  comparatively  ready  speech  that  had  come 
to  him  was  gone  :  the  lady  was  so  very  soft 
and  feminine,  and  the  soldier  had  missed  soft- 
ness and  femininity  so  long.  With  another  sweet 
smile  Mrs.  Davis  passed  effectively  away.     Dane 
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glanced  back  from  her  to  Algernon  Fox  :  he 
sat  with  ever  so  faint  a  smile  on  his  lips  and 
his    heavy  lidded    eyes    demurely    lowered. 

Mrs.  Mortimer  gave  Dane  a  lift  to  the  corner 
of  Bond  Street,  and  on  the  way  told  him  that 
Louise  was  quite  her  dearest  friend,  an  angel. 
Mr.  Davis,  it  seemed,  was  not  an  angel,  but 
the  painful  contrast  was  left  vague  in  a  sigh. 
At  Bond  Street  Mrs.  Mortimer  left  him  with 
a  hearty  grasp  of  his  hand  and  a  sort  of  bene- 
diction. She  invited  him  to  lunch  with  her 
at  two  the  next  day  :  a  few  brilliant  people 
were  coming,  her  dear  Louise  among  them. 
As  he  turned  into  Long's  Hotel,  Hubert  Dane 
felt  very  hopeful  that  the  dream  of  his  youth 
would  be  accomplished. 
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A    BRILLIANT   LUNCH 

There  were  half  a  dozen  people  or  so  in  Mrs. 
Mortimer's  drawing  room  when  Dane  arrived 
there  at  two  o'clock.  He  thought  there  must 
be  more  when  the  door  was  opened,  from  the 
medley  of  voices,  the  shrill  predominating,  which 
rushed  through  it.  All  of  them  seemed  to  be 
talking,  and  talking  anxiously,  as  though  they 
had  come  charged  with  news  it  was  most 
important  to  deliver.  Most  of  the  talkers 
ceased  when  he  was  announced,  and  looked  at 
him  with  obvious  curiosity.  Mrs.  Mortimer 
welcomed  him  as  one  welcomes  a  very  old  friend, 
unseen  for  years,  and  presented  him  to  every- 
body. Poor  Dane  had  not  the  smile  of  con- 
vention, and  felt  his  face  horribly  rigid  as  he 
turned  and  bowed  to  each  in  turn.  Mrs.  Davis 
was  not  present.  Algernon  Fox  gave  him 
a  languid   "  How   are  you  ?  "     Plis   nervousness 
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happily  was  not  increased  by  panegyrics ;  it 
is  to  be  presumed  that  the  guests  had  been 
posted  in  his  distinction.  They  stood  round 
him  expectant,  from  habit  perhaps,  being  ac- 
customed to  credentials  of  amusing  remarks 
from  novices  rising  on  reputation  into  the 
horizon  of  their  society.  But  Dane's  idea  of 
opening  a  conversation  was  that  of  the  ordinary 
Englishman,  and  the  mention  of  the  weather 
frightening  the  haters  of  the  commonplace,  the 
criticisms  of  the  newest  novels  and  the  newest 
plays  broke  out  again.  As  they  went  in  to 
lunch,  Algernon  Fox  looked  at  him  as  though 
he  were  trying  to  think  of  a  remark  not  above 
his  understanding,  and  failing  to  think  of  one 
was  silent.  Dane's  nervousness  had  not  left 
him  when  he  took  his  seat. 

Everybody  talked  except  Hubert  Dane.  He 
was  between  his  hostess  and  an  empty  chair, 
and  she  happened  to  be  in  profound  converse 
with  her  other  neighbour  on  the  merits  of 
various  hotels  and  restaurants,  each  capping 
the  other's  wide  experiences,  in  Paris,  Monte 
Carlo,  and  London,  A  rather  dreary  man, 
whose  title  to  fame  was  that  he  wrote  a  column 
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about  his  minor  experiences  in  a  weekly  news- 
paper, was  complaining  in  a  high  pitched  queru- 
lous voice  of  the  persecutions  of  autograph 
hunters.  A  subordinate  actress  opposite  him 
seemed  anxious  to  claim  that  they  persecuted 
her  quite  as  much.  Algernon  Fox  was  telling 
the  true  history  of  a  music  hall  divorce  to  a 
lady  who  was  by  way  of  writing  realistic  stories 
of  the  slums  and  who  was  unhappy  because 
she  blushed.  Dane  did  not  analyse  the  con- 
versation :  he  felt  that  these  people  were  very 
brilliant,  and  behind  the  scenes,  and  that  he 
was  outside  their  wit  and  knowledge.  He  did 
not  know  that  all  of  them,  with  the  exception 
of  Fox,  were  distinctly  pleased  that  he  was 
there,  and  for  some  time  to  come  would  speak 
of-  him  as  a  nice  boy,  with  an  air  of  knowing 
him  quite  well.  Mrs.  Mortimer  tried  to  draw 
him  into  the  conversation  with  her  neighbour ; 
he  answered  shyly  and  ignorantly,  and  she  was 
too  keenly  interested  in  the  subject  to  drop 
it  for  the  moment.  Dane  glanced  at  eyes  which 
to  his  fancy  looked  on  him  as  an  intruder,  and 
then  kept  his  own  on  the  table.  Sensitive  people 
who  allow  themselves  to  listen  to  a  noisy  babble 
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find  themselves  unable  to  speak,  and  so  with 
really  brilliant  people  in  a  stupid  but  talkative 
society;  but  the  miserably  silent  are  the  young 
who  believe  they  ought  to  talk  and  do  not 
know  what  sort  of  thing  to  say. 

Dane  hardly  dared  to  look  at  Mrs.  Davis 
when  she  entered  the  room,  striking,  in  a  close 
black  dress  with  red  touches  in  the  sleeves  and 
waist,  with  red  flowers  in  her  black  hat.  She 
hurried  in,  apologizing  as  she  came,  and  making, 
for  a  small  person,  quite  a  prodigious  rustle. 
She  greeted  Dane  gaily,  and  began  at  once 
to  invite  his  sympathy  with  the  troubles  which 
had  delayed  her. 

The  atmosphere  changed  for  Hubert  Dane. 
Mrs.  Davis  turned  her  back  on  the  dreary 
journalist,  who  was  busy  recounting  the  peculi- 
arities of  eminent  people  he  called  his  friends, 
and  turned  her  face  full  on  Hubert  Dane — 
her  pretty  face,  which  with  its  sparkling  ex- 
pression and  large  nose  looked  prettier  so  than 
in  profile.  She  gave  him  no  time  to  feel  silent, 
talking  to  him  so  sweetly  and  sympathetically 
that  Mrs.  Mortimer,  seeing  him  happy  and 
occupied,  smiled  gratitude  upon  her.     Mrs.  Davis 
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made  great  use  of  her  soft  brown  eyes,  lowering 
them  prettily  and  raising  them  suddenly  to 
Dane's,  and  Dane  did  not  think  the  use  ex- 
cessive. Gradually  he  was  drawn  to  talk,  and 
presently  he  found  himself  in  a  monologue 
over  incidents  of  the  campaign,  and  the  table 
listening  to  him.  He  hemmed  a  little,  but 
Mrs.  Davis  encouraged  him  neatly,  and  he 
pulled  himself  together  and — avoiding  mention 
of  his  own  achievements,  as  soldiers  use — talked 
naturally  and  lightly  of  what  he  had  seen. 
By  the  end  of  lunch  he  was  on  good  terms  with 
himself  and  extremely  grateful  to  Mrs.  Davis. 
He  took  courage  to  observe  her  closely,  and 
admired  her  brown  eyes  and  small  hands  and 
bright  complexion,  thinking  neither  of  paint 
nor  of  rouge,  feeling,  on  the  contrary,  that 
it  was  almost  sacrilege  to  observe  in  detail  this 
sweet  woman — a  creature  of  a  different  world 
from  the  world  of  rough  men. 

In  the  drawing  room  Algernon  Fox  took 
possession  of  the  piano  and  sang  several  comic 
songs — not,  to  do  him  justice,  the  ordinary 
inane,  but  words  roughly  satirical  of  life  as 
he  saw  it,  set  to  familiar  tunes.     He  was  loudly 
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applauded,  but  Dane  needed  all  his  modesty 
and  good  nature  to  repress  a  growing  dislike 
for  this  young  man,  who  sang,  as  he  spoke,  abso- 
lutely nothing  but  evil  :  he  began  to  question 
Fox's  brilliancy,  the  cruellest  expression  of 
dislike  he  could  have  found.  Fox  left  the  piano 
at  last  and  crossed  to  where  Dane  sat,  a  little 
remote  from  the  rest,  literally  at  the  side  and 
really  at  the  feet  of  Mrs.  Davis,  and  at  this 
moment  Mrs.  Mortimer  carried  off  Dane  to 
the  other  end  of  the  room.  She  threw  her 
pet  lion,  so  to  speak,  to  the  dreary  journalist, 
whom  she  wished  to  oblige,  and  who  thought 
he  might  make  an  article  out  of  Dane's  ex- 
periences. 

Fox  sat  down  wearily  in  the  vacant  place, 
and  spoke  in  a  low  voice  to  Mrs.  Davis.  "  You're 
going  to  play  with  this  soldier  boy  ?  "  It  was 
not  the  Mrs.  Davis  of  the  thrilling  glances  and 
the  soft  voice  who  answered  him.  She  bit  her 
lip  and  said  sharply,  "  What  is  that  to  you  ?  " 
'^Algernon  Fox  was  a  young  man  of  two  societies. 
In  that  in  which  you  observe  him  now  he  was 
regarded  as  an  aristocratic  person  and  so  appreci- 
ated.    In  the  society  of  his  relations  and  their 
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friends  he  was  thought  an  amusing  person, 
interesting  from  his  enterprising  familiarity 
with  people  who  are  so  funny,  you  know,  in 
their  private  lives.  He  played  the  one  society 
against  the  other  with  a  natural  instinct  for 
making  the  most  of  circumstances.  With  his 
relations  and  their  friends  he  was  affable  and 
rollicking ;  in  the  other  society  he  could  un- 
bend— with  an  air  of  unbending — but  in  general 
used  a  manner  of  easy  insolence  which  seemed 
to  do  him  no  harm.  Mrs.  Davis,  however,  was 
a  woman  who  had  been  petted  and  followed  by 
more  considerable  persons  than  Algernon  Fox  ; 
perhaps  she  had  repulsed  his  kindness';  certainly 
she  fought  against  his  insolence,  with  no  weapons, 
unfortunately,  than  mere  rudeness  of  speech 
and  an  opposing  insolence  at  which  he  knew 
how  to  smile,  while  his  own  was  taken  seriously 
by  her. 

Algernon  Fox  smiled  now,  and  said  :  "  Nothing 
at  all,  except  that  poor  Percival  is  my  great 
friend." 

"  Why  poor  Percival  ?  And  why  should  you 
drag  my  husband  in  ?  " 

"  Oh,  nothing.  Tell  me,  how  did  this  sucking 
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Wellington  find  his  way  here  ?  Oh,  I  remember  : 
the  Plummer  person  brought  him  last  night. 
It's  rather  quaint  to  find  a  boy  of  his  type  taking 
it  all  seriously." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  Why  shouldn't  he 
take  it  seriously  ?  " 

Fox  went  on  in  a  tone  of  amused  philosophy. 
"  He's  not  a  boy  sowing  his  wild  oats  or  that 
sort  of  thing.     He's  so  respectful.     It's  funny." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  Do  you  mean  it's 
not  good  enough  for  him  ?  " 

"  Oh,  too  good  in  a  way ;  he  seems  rather 
an  ass.     Still,  he's  a  gentleman." 

Mrs.  Davis  flushed,  and  was  eager  to  enter 
the  opening  she  thought  she  saw.  "  It  did  not 
occur  to  you  that  in  making  that  insinuation 
you're  talking  like  a  cad  ?  " 

Fox  smiled  as  one  smiles  on  naughty  children. 
"  You  think  so  ?  How  funny.  But  I  didn't 
insinuate  anything.  I  said  the  boy  was  a  gentle- 
man because  I  called  him  an  ass,  and  wanted  to 
say  what  I   could  in  his  favour." 

"  No,  you  didn't — you  meant " 

"  S-sh  !  We're  all  so  happy  ;  don't  quarrel. 
And  it's  rather  silly  of  you  to  quarrel  with  me." 
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"  Why  ?  " 

"  Because  I'm  poor  Percival's  greatest  friend." 
"  You  know  you  laugh  at  him  behind  his 
back.  And — you  !  do  you  think  I  don't  re- 
member ?  Do  you  borrow  money  of  him  ? " 
For  the  first  time  Algernon  Fox  showed  an- 
noyance. "  You're  rather  impossible — to-day,  I 
mean,"  he  said.  He  regained  his  smile.  "  The 
bond  between  us  is  not  money  ;  it's  the  fact 
that  I  am  the  only  man  who  has  seen  his  heart. 
It's  a  painful  sight ;  you've  broken  it,  Louise. 
I'm  his  friend,  and  I  shall  always  act  as  his 
friend." 

"  Louise !  "  the  lady  ejaculated,  but  as  she 
caught  his  last  words  she  was  silent.  She  looked 
hard  at  Fox.  Fox's  acrid  tongue  was  known, 
and  she  knew  her  husband's  intelligence  and 
temperament. 

"  I  don't  want  to  quarrel  with  you,  Algy. 
You're  horribly  rude  to  me,  but  I  don't  think 
you  want  to  make  mischief.  Will  you  be  friends  ?  " 
"  Delighted.  As  for  making  mischief,  I'm 
quite  harmless  when  nobody  annoys  me.  And 
you  know  I  love  you  tremendously.  I  should 
like  to  talk  about  that." 
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The  lady  clenched  the  hand  he  could  not 
see  and  smiled  sweetly.     "  Some  other  time." 

"  Well,  let's  begin  the  conversation  all  over 
again  and  conduct  it  amicably.  Are  you  going 
to  play  with  this  soldier  boy  ?  " 

"  Are  you  interested  in  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,  slightly.  He's  a  good  specimen  of  the 
manly  straightforward  high-principled  English- 
man, an  animal  I  loathe  more  than  any  other. 
I  should  rather  like  to  see  you  break  him  on 
the  wheel  or  something  of  that  kind." 

"  Algy,  don't  be  a  brute.  I  should  like  to  be 
a  good  friend  to  the  boy." 

Fox  laughed  pleasantly,  and  slightly  shrugged. 
"  That's  what  I  meant,"  he  said.  "  Anyhow,  I 
don't  think  you'll  keep  him.  He'll  soon  clear 
out  of  all  this.     You'll  lose  him  in  a  week  or  so." 

Mrs.  Davis  was  constant  to  the  theatre.  She 
could  not  restrain  a  dramatic  significance.  "  We 
shall  see,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 

Hubert  Dane  had  managed  to  leave  the 
journalist,  doubtless  thinking  of  his  article. 
"  The  other  day  I  ran  up  against  a  young  friend 
of  mine  fresh  from  heroic  deeds  among  the 
Afridis  .  .  .  The  contrast  of  the  glittering  table, 
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the  epigrams  of  authors,  the  smiles  of  beautiful 
women,  and  the  thought  of  this  Englishman — 
a  boy  in  years,  but  a  hero  in  deeds — tramping 
through  the  pathless  jungles  on  the  heights  ..." 
The  journalist  was  happy,  and  Dane  walked 
towards  Mrs.  Davis.  Fox  moved  away  care- 
lessly, and  once  more  Dane  assimilated  the 
gracious  atmosphere  of  a  beautiful  cultivated 
woman. 

Soon  afterwards  they  two  were  left  alone 
with  their  hostess.  Neither  Mrs.  Davis  nor 
Mrs.  Mortimer  was  a  woman  of  any  very  great 
tact  or  diplomacy,  nor  did  Dane  wear  his  heart 
on  his  sleeve.  Yet  such  is  the  sweet  influence  of 
sympathetic  woman  on  ardent,  simple-hearted 
young  manhood,  that  as  the  fire  began  to  throw 
shadows,  Dane  was  telling  them  of  what  he 
liked  in  his  soldier  life  and  what  had  disappointed 
him  in  it,  of  his  boyhood  and  the  dreams  he 
had  dreamed.  Mrs.  Mortimer  took  advantage 
of  the  growing  darkness  occasionally  to  conceal 
a  yawn,  but  Mrs.  Davis  leaned  forward  all  the 
time  and  seemed  to  listen  intently.  Once  she 
murmured,  "  Poor  boy  !  "  and  once,  "  If  one 
could  help  you " 
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Lights  came,  and  tea,  and  after  that  Dane 
rose  with  many  apologies  for  his  stay.  He  ex- 
plained to  Mrs.  Mortimer  that  he  could  not 
thank  her  enough  for  her  kindness.  She  said 
with  cheerful  patronage  that  he  could  do  so 
by  coming  to  see  her  as  often  as  ever  he  could. 
He  wrung  her  hand  with  some  strength  of 
muscle,  and  the  heroic  woman  continued  to 
smile.  He  shook  Mrs.  Davis's  with  more  rever- 
ence and  gentleness,  but  much  thankfulness. 
She  said  she  would  be  at  home  the  following 
afternoon — or  stay — had  he  anything  to  do  that 
evening  ?  Then,  if  he  cared  to  see  another 
play,  she,  her  husband,  and  a  girl  friend  of  hers 
would  be  in  a  box  at  the  Comedy.  Or — wouldn't 
he  come  to  dinner  ?  Then  they  could  all  go 
together.  That  would  be  so  jolly.  Hubert  Dane 
went  away  enraptured. 

When  he  was  gone,  Mrs.  Davis  smoothed  her 
dress  thoughtfully,  and  said,  "  That's  a  very 
nice  boy." 

"  A  bit  of  a  savage,"  Mrs.  Mortimer  said, 
looking  ruefully  at  her  hand. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  suppose  so,"  said  Mrs,  Davis, 
conscious   of   her   own   brilliantly   civilized   life. 
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"  But  I  like  that  type.  He's  so  gentlemanly 
and  distinguished.    Fancy !    The  Victoria  Cross  !  " 

Both  ladies  seemed  to  think  of  it  complacently. 

As  Mrs.  Davis  went  away  in  a  cab  she  thought 
of  Dane  more  seriously  than  the  tone  of  her 
intimates  had  allowed  her  to  speak.  He  was 
handsome,  decidedly.  It  would  be  strange  to 
be  made  love  to  by  a  man  who  had  killed  people 
and  been  shot  at  and  wounded — that  had  not 
happened  to  her  before.  Algy  Fox  had  defied 
her  to  keep  him  more  than  a  week.  He  was 
not  of  her  set.  Inwardly  she  felt,  and  did  not  go 
near  to  phrasing  for  herself,  that  Hubert  Dane 
was  of  a  type — let  me  risk  saying  it,  of  a  class 
also — from  which  she  had  had  love-making, 
but  not  reverent  and  worshipful  love-making. 
Inwardly  she  felt  a  resentment  in  this  and  a 
motive  for  sweetness  of  triumph.  As  for  Dane 
he  had  gone  back  to  his  hotel  without  a  misgiving 
of  his  late  experience,  with  a  heart  full  of  gratitude 
and  gratulation.  Shown  in  by  kind  priestesses 
he  had  entered  the  temple  of  wit  and  art  and 
behind  the  scenes. 
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A   PERSECUTED   WOMAN 

Behold  then  my  soldier  in  the  temple  of  his 
dreams,  and  envy  him  awhile  that  to  him  the 
tinsel  was  gold  and  the  bits  of  coloured  glass 
were  jewels.  One  need  not  linger  on  the  details 
of  the  life  he  led  for  the  following  few  weeks. 
It  is  not  a  beautiful  life  to  describe.  The  points 
of  departure  in  it,  so  to  speak,  were  lunch  and 
dinner  and  supper,  the  intervals  punctuated 
by  cigarettes  and  cabs.  Not  a  beautiful  life, 
one  would  say,  nor  spiritual,  nor  intellectual, 
nor  wholesome,  nor  genuinely  social.  For  a 
teller  of  stories  to  criticize  or  to  explain  is  to 
break  a  rigid  rule  enforced  in  these  days  by 
some  uncertain  but  powerful  authority,  but 
it  is  not  perhaps  altogether  impertinent  to  add 
that  the  life  I  indicate  is  one  led  by  a  set,  imagined 
or  divined,  not  by  the  majority  even  of  London 
Bohemians  and  their  imitators.  Such  as  the  life 
may  be,   Hubert   Dane  enjoyed   it   immensely. 
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It  corresponded  outwardly  with  a  good  deal  that 
had  been  in  his  dreams,  and  he  was  too  modest 
to  be  socially  critical  at  twenty-five.  An  ob- 
server might  have  led  him  to  see  that  the  mean 
between  effusiveness  and  unnecessary  reticence 
was  transgressed  on  this  side  and  the  other, 
and  that  the  vulgarity  which  is  in  pretention, 
even  in  obvious  pretention,  was  not  absent, 
but  I  am  glad  to  say  that  Hubert  Dane  did 
not  make  these  observations  for  himself.  On 
the  other  hand  he  might  have  been  led  to  ob- 
serve— and  perhaps  felt  without  observing — that 
the  society  in  which  he  found  himself  had  this 
in  common  with  amiable  societies  which  are 
recorded,  that  it  regarded  qualities  important  to 
its  idea  of  enjoyment  without  insistence  on  ir- 
relevant merits  and  demerits,  on  past  histories 
and  future  prospects.  He  was  welcomed  in  it 
for  his  distinction,  to  be  sure,  but  he  would 
not  have  been  welcomed  for  long  had  he  not 
been  cheerful  and  friendly,  interested  in  his 
surroundings,  and  ready  to  spend  his  money — 
the  last,  perhaps,  not  a  noble  quality,  but  strictly 
relevant. 

He  enjoyed  himself  immensely.     He  had  plenty 
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of  money  in  hand,  and  the  little  lunches  and 
dinners  at  restaurants  were  many.  He  made 
acquaintance  with  a  number  of  people  whose 
names  appeared  in  one  part  or  another  of  the 
newspapers,  and  heard  about  their  private  lives 
— private  by  courtesy,  in  some  cases,  one  is 
bound  to  say — and  revelled,  as  boys  who  are 
new  to  it  are  wont,  in  his  superiority  to  the 
crowd  in  this  sort  of  knowledge.  The  rapidity 
of  movement,  albeit  in  a  small  circle,  perhaps 
postponed  the  serious  business,  as  it  were,  of 
the  situation,  as  Mrs.  Percival  Davis  understood 
it.  At  the  end  of  a  week,  however,  he  began 
to  make  love  to  her,  under  the  impression  that 
he  was  offering  sympathetic  comments  on  a 
tragedy.  I  will  not  say  that  Mrs.  Davis  pressed 
the  tragedy  upon  him,  for  the  tragedy — to  wit, 
her  relation  to  Mr.  Davis — was  tolerably  obvious 
to  a  sympathetic  friend.  All  Dane's  instincts, 
and  all  the  views  of  men  that  a  public  school 
and  the  army  had  given  him,  told  him  that 
Mr.  Davis  was  the  sort  of  man  he  would  like 
to  kick.  Mr.  Davis  was  a  big,  black,  fleshy, 
sallow,  beady,  coarse  man,  with  a  thick  voice 
and  monstrously  spreading  hands.     From  his  low 
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forehead,  down  his  immense  nose,  which  seemed 
to  meet  his  thick  lips,  on  to  his  flat  huge  feet, 
Dane  hated  him  at  first  sight.  Indeed  he  was 
as  absolute  an  antithesis  as  could  be  found  to 
the  straight,  slight  Englishman,  whe  spoke  so 
clearly  of  the  North  in  features  and  colouring. 
There  was  race  in  both  men,  and  race  too  strong 
for  contempt  to  water  dislike.  When  Mr.  Davis 
spoke  freely  his  manner  told  of  a  barely  suppressed 
arrogance,  of  pride  in  vulgar  success  and  com- 
fort ;  when  he  wished  to  be  polite  and  ingrati- 
ating, his  manner  reminded  Dane  curiously  of 
the  worst  kind  of  Indian  servant.  It  was  natural 
that  Dane  should  feel  a  kindling  pity  for 
Mrs.  Davis.  You  see,  he  did  not  ask  himself 
if  such  a  type  of  man  was  likely  to  be  as  anti- 
pathetic to  her  as  to  him,  nor  remember  that 
her  husband  was  probably  not  essentially  different 
when  she  married  him.  He  accepted  her  as  a 
beautiful  and  gifted  woman,  tied  involuntarily 
to  a  porcine  satyr. 

"  I'm  most  infernally  sorry  for  you,"  quoth 
Dane.  "  I  guessed  he  could  not  be — be  sympa- 
thetic to  you.  You  are  so  utterly  different." 
She  gave  him  an  upward  glance  of  swift  gratitude. 
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"  I  say,  I  hope  you  don't  think  me  frightfully 
impertinent  ?  "  She  laid  her  hand  on  his  and 
pressed  it  softly.  Whereon  he :  "I  wish  to 
heaven   I   could   do  something  for  you." 

Mrs.  Davis  looked  at  the  floor  and  shook 
her  head. 

"I'd  do  anything,"  said  Dane. 

She  shook  her  head  again.  "  Nohody  can 
help  me." 

"  Well,  I  can't  tell  you  how  frightfully  sorry 
I  am."  Dane  had  exhausted  his  eloquence  and 
was  silent. 

Mrs.  Davis  might  have  changed  the  subject, 
but  recognizing,  I  suppose,  its  interest  for  her 
friend,  she  kept  it  up.  She  said  in  a  low  voice  : 
"  You  don't  know  all." 

"  Good  heavens  !  "  Dane  said.     "  Tell  me." 

Mrs.    Davis   shook   her   head. 

Dane  started   from   the  sofa  and  paced   the 

room.     "  Do    you    mean ?     What    do    you 

mean  ?  Tell  me.  Indeed  I  don't  ask  out  of 
curiosity." 

"  I  know  that."  Mrs.  Davis  looked  brightly 
at  him  and  held  out  her  hand. 

Dane  kissed  it,  with  a  boyish  flush  in  the  act. 
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"  But  I  can't  tell  you.  I  can't  bring  myself 
to  talk  of  it.  Any  one — too  many  people  could 
tell  you  if  you  asked  them.  Ask  Mrs.  Mortimer. 
And  now  you  had  better  go.  I'm  too  dull  for 
anything.  Yes,  I've  bored  you  to  death,  I  know. 
I'd  better  be  alone.  It's  so  silly  of  me  to  talk 
of  these  things — even  to  a  friend  like  you.  I 
feel  like  having  a  good  cry ;  and  that  would 
make  you  uncomfortable.  Good-bye,  my — very 
dear  friend,     I  can't  tell  you  how  much  I — how 

I    value    you — your    sympathy.     Good-bye " 

Very  faintly  she  said  it. 

She  was  mistaken. 

Dane  merely  kissed  her  hand  again  before  he 
went,  being  slow,  by  age  and  the  temperament 
of  his  type,  to  turn  such  an  occasion  (as  he 
imagined  it)  to  his  pleasure.  And  Mrs,  Davis 
did  not  cry  when  he  was  gone  ;  she  thought, 
and  wondered  if  it  were  worth  while,  and  re- 
viewed past  experiences  and  realized  that  the 
boy — the  alien  boy — attracted  her.  Dane  went 
away   with    his    sense   of   chivalry   alert. 

He  asked  Mrs.  Mortimer,  using  such  indirect- 
ness as  he  could  contrive.  That  sympathetic 
but    simple    woman    merely    paused    that    her 
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jolly  face  might  picture  depths  of  woe,  and  then 
told  him  with  little  periphrasis  that  Mr.  Davis 
was  often  drunk,  and  was  habitually  unfaithful 
to  his  wife.  She  rejoiced  that  poor  Louise  had 
such  a  splendid  friend  as  Hubert  Dane.  She 
contrasted  the  virtues  of  the  wife  with  the 
iniquities  of  the  husband,  until  the  one  seemed 
an  angel  and  Crispinus  a  saint  to  the  other.  And 
then,  having  done  her  duty  of  kindness  to  her 
dear  Louise,  and  having  mentally  entered  the 
debt  therefor  due  to  herself,  the  charitable 
woman  went  to  dine  at  Mr.  Davis's  house,  and 
joked  with  him  in  the  best  of  tempers. 

On  the  next  afternoon  Dane  was  once  more 
alone  with  Mrs.  Davis.  It  happened  that  she, 
who  generally  lived  on  terms  of  amiable  toleration 
with  her  husband,  had  lately  been  through  a 
scene  with  him.  A  question  of  money  had 
led  to  recriminations  on  more  serious  matters. 
The  lady  had  disordered  her  complexion,  and 
was  generally  in  a  state  of  bitter  smart  at  the 
world's  injustice.  So  that  Dane  listened  to  many 
complaints  and  revelations.  He  saw  tears.  His 
feelings  of  chivalry  boiled  over.  He  vowed — 
partly  aloud  and  even  more  fervently  to  himself — 
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to  devote  himself  to  his  friend's  happiness,  to  do 
anything  he  possibly  could  do  for  her,  and  all 
that  without  a  selfish  thought,  a  thought  of 
his  own  feelings.  The  next  moment,  emotions 
being  more  logical  than  speech,  he  had  taken 
Mrs.  Davis  in  his  arms.  From  his  manner  of 
the  day  before  she  had  expected  a  more  humble 
wooing  than  this,  and  perhaps  part  of  her  scheme 
was  defeated.  She  sighed  heavily,  and  striking 
a  mean  between  acceptance  and  repulsion  asked 
him  to  go,  for  that  she  wished  to  think. 

Dane  walked  swiftly  through  the  Park,  from 
Albert  Gate  to  the  Marble  Arch.  Thoughts 
and  feelings  and  instincts  and  prejudices  danced 
round  the  fire  of  his  achievement.  But  order 
was  a  principle  of  his  inheritance,  and  when  he 
sat  down  at  the  north  end  of  the  Park,  his  way 
was  fairly  clear  to  him. 

In  these  matters  not  women  only  have  intui- 
tion of  feelings  and  possibilities.  Young  men 
who  have  passed  the  morbidities  of  very  early 
manhood  and  are  not  come  to  the  conceits 
of  receding  years  often  have  an  instinct  for 
the  facts.  Hubert  Dane  knew  within  himself, 
what  he  would   have   denied   most   strenuously 
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to  any  man  or  woman  on  earth,  that  this  lady 
would   not   be   an   impregnable   fortress.     Then 
came,  subjectively,  the  moral  question,  though 
he  would  not  have  it  called  by  the  name.     The 
English  are  said  generally  to  be  less  severe  prac- 
titioners of  morality  than  their  professions  and 
criticisms    proclaim    them,    but    English    young 
men  practise  a  better  morality  than  that  of  their 
conversation.     Dane  had  heard  many  stories  in 
his  regiment  of  intrigues  with  married  women 
told    simply    and    without    edifying    comments, 
but  when   one  faced  himself  he  had   much  of 
atmosphere  and  associations  to  overcome  in  the 
way.     His   attitude  was  not   that  of  the  tradi- 
tional   aristocrat   nor    the   naturally   non-moral 
man  ;    he  had  the  average  Englishman's  liking 
for  a  decent  even   and  controlled  life  ;   he  had, 
as  the  average  Englishman  has,  no  respect  for 
chastity  in  men,  but  a  regard  for  his  neighbour's 
point  of  view  and  a  hatred  of  a  possible  fuss — 
which  he  had  no  instinct  for  turning,  as  your 
Southerner  has,  into  an  agreeably  violent  drama. 
Strong  passion  impels  such  Englishmen  to  this 
or  that,   as  we  know,   but   Dane's  feeling  was 
glamour  and  mere  ordinary  impulse  only.     He 
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was  not  ready  to  face  scandal  and  a  likely  col- 
lapse of  his  career  in  a  profession  he  had  grown 
to  love ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  hated,  with 
a  hearty  boyish  hatred,  all  meanness  and  deceit. 
He  was  chilled.  But  before  he  was  chilled 
there  had  come  the  unspoken  recognition  of  his 
nature  that  this  woman  was  not  one  he  could 
give  his  life  for,  that  she  and  hers  were  aliens 
whom  he  liked  and  with  whom  he  had  lived 
pleasantly,  were  not  those  with  whom  he  could 
live  for  ever.  Had  she  been  one  in  whom  he 
could  have  fancied  the  youth  of  his  mother  or 
of  some  few  women  he  remembered  affection- 
ately from  his  boyhood,  had  he  recognized  her 
for  a  straight,  frank  woman  of  the  nature— 
faulty  or  not— his  associations  could  allow  him 
to  respect,  why  then  the  chilling  need  not  have 
come.  This  to  excuse  it,  if  you  think  it  needs 
excuse,  for  the  sake  of  his  manhood.  But  it 
may  be  you  think  the  whole  account  grovelling 
or  cynical.  Then  put  your  own  account  in 
its  place,  for  the  whole  is  an  expansion  of  the 
one  articulate  thought  which  came  again  and 
again  into  his  mind— that  he  was  in  the  devil 
of  a  mess,  in  the  devil  of  a  mesa 
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He  rose  from  his  seat  and  squared  himself 
with  a  resolve.  His  friend  had  been  kind  to 
him,  had  a  claim  on  him,  he  liked  her  exceed- 
ingly ;  he  would  be  her  friend,  would  do  anything 
in  his  power  for  her.  It  would  be  weak  to  avoid 
her  ;  but  he  would  guard  himself  against  any- 
thing else. 

He  walked  quickly  back  through  the  Park, 
and  lifted  his  hat  to  enjoy  the  fresh  cold  wind 
on  his  face.  As  he  drew  near  Piccadilly,  a 
girl  came  towards  him,  walking  with  a  bold 
but  graceful  step,  holding  herself  straightly 
but  easily.  Dane  had  keen  eyes,  and  without 
staring  had  perceived,  before  she  passed,  that 
the  girl  was  tall,  with  a  slight,  clean  cut  figure, 
and  that  her  face  was  fresh  and  pretty,  with 
straight  small  features  and  large  blue  eyes.  As 
she  passed  she  gave  him  a  glance,  and  the  lack 
of  expression  our  idea  of  breeding  enforces  in 
our  glances  at  strangers  could  not  conceal  a 
cheerful  and  friendly  interest  in  all  the  world. 
Dane  struck  his  stick  against  his  leg  when  she 
had  passed.  He  thought  suddenly  that  such 
fresh  girls  had  been  strangers  to  him  for  years. 
He  had  hardly  seen  them  in  India,  and  he  had 
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not  spoken  to  one  since  his  return.  This  girl 
reminded  him  in  a  way  of  the  squire's  daughter 
at  home  with  whom  he  romped  as  a  small  boy. 
He  had  last  seen  her  when  she  was  eighteen 
and  on  the  point  of  marriage — not  witty  and 
experienced  as  were  his  new  friends,  but  very 
friendly  and  straightforward.  Vaguely  to  himself 
he  contrasted  the  two  sorts  of  life,  and  vaguely 
perceived  that  that  he  had  known  of  late  had  not 
all  the  advantages.  The  girl's  face  also  was  like 
somebody's   he   knew   but   could   not   recall. 

The  air  of  his  temple  pressed  a  little  heavily 
upon  him,  we  may  say.  As  a  fact,  he  looked 
upon  the  trees  darkling  in  the  early  evening 
with  a  half-wistful  glance,  as  though  he  would 
share  the  spirit  of  them  but  was  made  prisoner  by 
another.  But  when  he  saw  Mrs.  Davis  at  dinner 
that  night,  being  human,  he  could  not  but  meet 
her  intimate  glance  and  half  smile,  which  told 
that  his  feat  of  the  afternoon  was  not  a  crime  in 
her  eyes,  with  an  answering  glance  of  intimacy 
and  anticipation.  They  were  dining  at  a  res- 
taurant, the  others  of  the  party  being  Mrs. 
Mortimer  and  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Davis,  a 
young  flower  of  the  City,  and  soon  Dane  was 
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aware  that  at  a  near  table  was  the  girl  he  had 
passed  that  afternoon  in  the  Park.  She  was 
dining  alone  with  a  man,  a  fact  on  which  Mrs. 
Davis's  cousin  made  a  comment.  The  man  in 
question  had  his  back  to  Dane,  but  he  thought 
there  was  something  familiar  about  him.  Pres- 
ently the  two  rose,  and  as  the  man  turned  round 
Dane  recognized  Captain  Richard  Brook,  the 
brother  officer  with  whom  he  had  come  home 
and  with  whom  he  had  promised  to  stay  in  the 
country.  Brook  caught  his  eye  and  smiled  ;  he 
advanced  half  a  step,  and  Dane  half  rose  from  his 
chair,  but  Brook  stopped  short,  nodded,  and 
turned  back  to  the  girl,  to  whom  he  spoke  a 
word  as  she  passed  him  on  the  way  out.  The 
girl  glanced  with  curiosity  not  quite  concealed 
at  Dane  as  she  passed  his  table,  and  went  away 
with  the  easy  but  thoroughbred  walk  he  had 
noticed  in  the  afternoon. 

"  She  doesn't  look  like  a  what'sitsname,"  said 
the  young  flower  of  the  City. 

Dane  took  him  up  stiffly  and  shortly.  "  The 
man's  a  brother  officer  of  mine,  and  from  the 
likeness  I  should  say  that  was  his  sister." 

Mrs.  Davis's  cousin  muttered  a  word  of  awk- 
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ward  apology,  and  Mrs.  Davis  herself  said, 
"  She  looked  too  sweet  for  anything,"  a  remark 
which  somehow  or  other  jarred  on  Dane.  The 
three  listened  silently  for  a  few  minutes  to 
Mrs.  Mortimer's  spirited  and  scientific  eulogy 
of  the  entree  she  had  just  consumed. 
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A   gUIET   FAMILY 

The  Brooks  lived  in  Kent,  some  two  miles  inland 
from  the  coast.  The  house  was  not  large,  but 
had  nothing  of  the  villa  in  the  English  sense 
about  it :  it  was  not  very  old,  but  old  enough 
to  be  covered  with  creepers,  and  to  invite  you 
pleasantly  as  you  looked  through  the  gate  on 
a  dusty  day  in  summer.  It  stood  in  roomy 
gardens,  which  contained  a  few  trees  older  than 
itself,  and  you  could  see  the  road  from  its  upper 
windows.  If  you  had  walked  up  the  short  drive 
at  nine  o'clock  two  mornings  after  the  date  of 
the  last  chapter  and  had  looked  in  through  the 
bow  window  next  to  the  low  front  door  you 
would  have  seen  the  Brook  family  at  breakfast. 
Dick  Brook  had  taken  his  sister  Alice  to  a  ball 
in  London,  and  to  make  the  most  of  their  night 
in  town  they  had  dined  at  the  restaurant  and 
looked  in  at  a  play  before  the  ball.     I  have  at- 
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tempted  to  describe  her,  except,  by  the  way, 
in  the  matter  of  her  hair,  which  was  brown  and 
wavy.  Captain  Brook  was  like  her,  as  Dane  had 
said — a  tall  open-faced^  young  man,  who  neither 
affected  the  man  of  the  world  nor  obtruded  the 
soldier. 

Their  father.  General  Brook,  now  sixty- five, 
had  been  far  more  of  a  viveur  in  his  day,  and 
had  the  look  of  a  man  who  had  seen  and  done 
many  things  and  had  not  been  exhausted  by 
them.  The  hair  on  his  head  was  white,  but 
his  moustaches  were  still  mostly  black,  and  con- 
trasted sharply  with  light,  grey  eyes.  The  life 
he  had  known  had  been  full  and  exciting,  and 
because  he  had  no  appreciation  of  a  life  between 
that  and  laziness  he  had  settled  down  as  his 
children  grew  up,  and  the  more  unalterably 
since  his  wife  whom  he  had  loved  was  dead, 
to  newspapers  and  memoirs  and  a  mild  amount 
of  sport,  partly  from  loss  of  money  and  partly 
from  a  natural  good  taste  which  forbad  late 
lingering  and  a  vague  but  still  existing  com- 
petition with  a  later  generation.  He  still  ap- 
peared at  a  few  houses  in  the  London  season, 
and   talked   brightly  with   women   with   whom 
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he  had  flirted — it  is  forgotten  how  far — before 
their  grown-up  daughters  were  born.  Occasion- 
ally the  domestics  at  his  house  in  Kent  would 
be  gratified  by  the  brief  stay  of  some  highly 
placed  person,  his  contemporary,  when  his  son 
Dick,  if  he  chanced  to  be  there,  would  wonder 
at  the  tale  of  doings  in  the  sixties — a  period, 
according  to  books  and  articles  he  had  read,  de- 
void of  such  excitements.  But  for  the  most  part 
he  read  and  rode  quietly  about  his  corner  of 
Kent  and  listened  with  an  equable  and  unper- 
ceived  irony  to  the  affairs  of  his  neighbours. 
A  handsome  old  fellow,  if  one  is  old  in  these 
days  at  sixty-five,  with  a  manner  admirably 
composed  of  dignity  and  sympathy,  and  with 
a  fund  of  stories  which  he  had  the  rare  gift  of 
never  squandering  inappropriately.  He  was 
content,  of  course,  that  his  son's  life  should  be 
simpler  and  quieter  than  his  had  been,  though 
he  sometimes  chaffed  Dick's  rigorous  good  sense 
and  what  he  called  the  "  store  prices  "  theories 
of  conduct.  Inwardly  he  thanked  his  gods  that 
his  son  never  made  necessary  or  advisable  to  him 
any  hypocrisy  on  such  points  in  their  talks  to- 
gether.    His  only  other  child  was  Molly,  fourteen 
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years  old  at  this  time,  more  like  her  father  than  the 
others,  and  with  a  mass  of  dark  hair  over  her 
shoulders,  which  she  shook  frequently  like  a 
restive  horse. 

"  By  the  way,  dad,"  said  Alice,  "  we  saw  Dick's 
friend,  Mr.  Dane — the  one  who's  coming  down 
here,  you  know." 

"  Did  you  ?  "  said  the  General,  with  an  air  of 
aroused  interest  which  he  practised  even  in  his 
family.  "  Does  he  look  as  brave  as  he  is  ?  Not 
that  it  ought  to  be  expected  of  him." 

"  Oh,  he  looked  just  a  pleasant,  simple  sort  of 
boy — rather    grave,    if    anything." 

"  Pleasant  to  talk  to  ?  I  mean,  do  you  agree 
with  Dick  in  his  praises  of  him  ?  " 

"  Oh,  he  wasn't  at  the  Somers's.  He  was 
dining  near  us  at  Prince's.     We  didn't  speak." 

"  The  fact  is,  I  rather  avoided  giving  him 
the  chance,  dad,"  said  Dick.  "  I  didn't  care  about 
the  people  he  was  with," 

"  I  see,"  said  the  General,  remembering  the 
varieties  of  London  citizenesses.  But  Molly 
broke  in  : 

"  Oh,  how  like  you,  Dick  !  Of  course  you 
wanted  to  know  about  their  grandfathers  and 
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certificates  of  character  before  you'd  allow  they 
had  the  right  to  breathe  the  same  air  as  your 
majesty." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mean  they  weren't  respectable/' 
said  Dick,  at  which  the  General  looked  surprised, 
and  Alice  added  : 

"  There  was  some  gorgeous  raiment  with  a 
young  man  inside  it,  a  fat  lady  who  looked 
rather  good  fun,  and  a  sort  of  kind  of  beautiful 
lady  who'd  rather  too  much  beauty  here,"  and 
she  touched  her  cheek. 

"  Good  heavens,  what  a  monster ! "  The 
General  acted  horror  with  a  hand.  "  But  there's 
no  law  against  rouge,  and  I  notice  it's  used  more 
freely  than  it  used  to  be.  And  if  they  were  re- 
spectable— but  Dick's  always  right.  When's  he 
coming  down  here  ?  " 

"  I  told  him  to  come  when  he  liked.  I  don't 
think  I'll  write  if  he  doesn't  seem  to  care  about  it." 

"  Oh,  your  blessed  dignity  !  "  cried  Molly,  as 
she  left  the  table.  "  Do  write  and  ask  him  ; 
I'm  sure  he'll  like  us  once  he's  here."  She  walked 
out  of  the  room,  holding  her  head  high,  and 
chanting,  "  Field-Marshal  Dick  he  walked  like 
this,   in   a  haughty   manner,"   looking   for   the 
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expected  missile.  But  Dick  was  thoughtfulj  and 
when  Alice  too  was  gone  he  said  to  his  father  : 

"I'm  rather  annoyed  about  Dane,  dad." 

"  But  why  ?  "  asked  the  more  tolerant  senior. 
"  I  thought  at  first  you  meant  he  was  dining 
with  an  obvious — I'm  always  afraid  of  shocking 
you  with  coarseness — which  was  a  pity  in  a 
place  where  he  might  see  his  friends.  But  I 
suppose  he  doesn't  know  the  world,  and  a  word 
would  have  been  enough.  But  what  was  your 
objection  if  they  were  respectable  people  ?  You 
don't  mean  anything  about  classes  and  that  ? 
That  oughtn't  to  have  prevented  you " 

"  Oh  no.  But  they  belonged  to  a  sort  of 
tenth-rate  theatrical  set — fast  in  a  bad  form  sort 
of  way — you  know,  dad." 

-"  Well,  in  my  time  we  counted  that  sort  of 
thing  with  the  other,   I'm  afraid." 

"  It's  worse  for  a  chap  like  Dane,  because  it 
means  getting  into  a  bad  set.  Better  be  dissi- 
pated for  a  bit  frankly  and  get  it  over." 

"  Hullo,  Dick  !  I  hope  you're  not  catching 
any  bad  morality  from  me.  I  certainly  agree 
with  you,  and,  thank  goodness,  I  needn't  mind 
confessing   it   to   you.     But   how   did   he  come 
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there  ?     He  can't  have  any  connexion  with  it. 
I  remember  his  father — a  good  fellow." 

"  Some  accident,  I  suppose.  But  the  point  is  : 
if  he's  got  thoroughly  mixed  up  with  that  sort 
of  thing — and  I  suppose  he  has,  since  he's  been 
in  town  three  weeks  without  writing  to  come 
here,  and  I  know  he'd  no  friends  there — the 
point  is  :  Do  you  think  I  ought  to  have  him 
down  here  ?  I  shouldn't  make  a  fuss  if  I  wasn't 
sure.  Alice  said  afterwards  that  he  seemed  to 
be  pretty  intimate  with  his  friends,  and  they 
were  unmistakable — flashy,  you  know,  and  self- 
conscious.  One  woman  horribly  loud,  and  the 
other  making  eyes — I  shouldn't  like  to  say  they 
were  the  other  thing — and  that's  about  all.  Do 
you  think  he  might  talk  in  the  wrong  sort  of 
way — you  know  ?  " 

The  General  thought  for  a  minute.  Then  he 
said  :  "  I  can't  help  thinking  that  in  my  time 
we  were  rather  more  sure  of  one  another.  A  man 
is  a  gentleman  or  he's  not.  If  he  is,  there  can't 
be  any  harm  in  having  him  down  here,  whatever 
his  company  has  been — given,  of  course,  that 
he  hasn't  made  a  scandal.  Besides,  old  boy,  he's 
your  junior  and  your  brother  officer." 
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"  Of  course,  sir."  Dick  was  slightly  hurt.  "  I 
meant  to  run  up  to  town  again  and  look  him 
up  and  give  him  a  hint — a  sermon,  if  necessary. 
But  that's  different  from  asking  him  down  here." 

"  Well/'  said  his  father,  "  I  take  the  responsi- 
bility. A  boy  of  a  good  stock  who's  done  what 
he  has  isn't  likely  to  be  very  wrong.  Though  I 
grant  you  that  the  sort  of  set  you  describe  isn't 
the  sort  of  milieu  I  should  like  a  friend  of  my 
girls  to  live  in.  But  probably  he's  been  taken 
in  by  some  nonsense  about  art  or  intellect  or 
that  kind  of  thing." 

"  He  talked  by  the  yard  coming  home  about 
the  joys  of  meeting  brilliant  people  and  all  that." 

"  I  see.  The  idea  does  him  credit,  and  we  must 
do  our  best.  WVite  to-day,  Dick,  and  ask  him 
for  next  week." 

So  Hubert  Dane  was  to  be  asked  to  leave 
his  temple  for  a  time. 
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A   CHANGE   OF   SCENE 

We  are  told  that  all  things  move,  and  we  do 
not  look  for  a  likely  exception  to  the  law  in  the 
emotional  relations  of  a  young  man  and  a  woman. 
But  for  a  short  time  Hubert  Dane,  to  a  commonly 
rough  vision,  contrived  to  balance  himself  on 
his  difficult  tight-rope.  He  would  not  go  for- 
ward. To  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  and 
set  his  jaw  ;  in  a  matter  which  concerned  his 
honour  and  (it  is  surely  no  discredit  to  him  to 
add)  his  chances  in  the  career  which  by  now  he 
felt  to  be  the  business  of  his  life  he  discovered 
the  essential  virtue  of  an  Englishman  :  moreover, 
the  impulse  to  do  so  (and  here  your  law  reasserts 
itself  plainly)  recurred  more  feebly  and  at  longer 
intervals.  Such  as  it  was,  he  conquered  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  Dane  had  a  natural  delicacy  of 
sensitiveness  and  a  natural  manliness  which  for- 
bade him,  roughly  and  for  no  fresh  cause,  to 
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retract  the  present  of  his  affections.  So  he 
visited  Mrs.  Davis  as  often  as  she  expected,  and, 
with  a  guard  which  became  less  necessary  and 
an  irksomeness  afterwards  which  increased,  per- 
formed the  part  of  an  innocent  lover.  The 
picture  is  not  agreeable  ?  Well,  a  coarser  and 
less  scrupulous  man  would  have  gone  further ; 
a  coarser  and  more  selfish  one,  on  the  opposite 
side,  would  have  broken  free.  Dane  remained 
where  he  was,  hating  himself  and  no  longer 
greatly  liking  the  woman.  But  the  picture  is 
not  agreeable,  and  it  is  enough  to  indicate  its 
outlines.  When  Richard  Brook's  renewed  invita- 
tion reached  him,  Dane  accepted  it  at  once. 

He  was  in  tune  for  the  change.  For  some  time 
the  round  of  lunches  and  dinners  and  theatres, 
the  conversation  of  re-echoed  repartees  and  crude 
avoidance  of  the  commonplace  had  rather  more 
than  surfeited  him.  With  his  delight  in  Mrs.  Davis 
dead,  he  fell  to  criticizing  his  mode  of  life,  and 
he  found  it  monotonous,  without  that  satisfaction 
which  is  given  by  the  monotony  of  a  healthy  life. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  for  some  days  he  had 
done  nothing  but  watch  Mrs.  Mortimer  eat.  As 
his  train  moved  out  of  Victoria  Station  he  felt 
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a  load  fall  from  him,  and  with  the  practical 
man's  excessive  confidence  in  time  and  place 
regarded  it  as  gone  for  ever.  He  plunged  pleas- 
antly into  a  tale  of  seventeenth  century  romance 
he  had  bought  at  the  bookstall.  As  a  swift  dog- 
cart carried  him  along  a  narrow  road  between 
fields  he  chatted  with  Brook  about  India  and 
the  voyage,  without  a  thought  of  intervening 
London. 

On  the  day  after  his  arrival  Dane  romped  cheer- 
fully with  Molly.  Now,  of  recently  grownup 
people  who  can  romp  quite  naturally  there  are 
two  kinds — the  genuinely  innocent  and  modest, 
and  the  evil  livers  whose  evil  is  too  familiar  to 
them  for  regrets  and  misgivings.  General  Brook 
made  no  doubt  that  Dane  was  of  the  former  kind, 
and  saw  with  equanimity  the  intimacy  which 
followed  naturally  from  simplicity  and  high 
spirits  among  the  young  folk  in  his  house.  He 
liked  Dane,  noticing  in  him  the  same  absence 
of  the  old  dare-devilry  he  had  noticed  in  his  son, 
but  noticing  also  a  quality  of  sympathetic  im- 
agination which  his  son  lacked.  Dane,  in  fact, 
was  the  most  appreciative  listener  the  General 
had  had  in  his  house  for  a  long  time,  and  it 
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was  in  listening  to  the  General's  stories  of  the 
bright  world  of  his  recollections  that  Dane  first 
clearly  perceived  that  the  world  of  his  late  ex- 
perience contained  many  defects  not  necessarily 
to  be  accepted.  Like  most  youths  whose  fine 
breeding  is  innate  or  imperceptibly  acquired, 
Dane  was  not  fussily  critical  of  manners  :  it 
needed  contrast  to  rouse  that  faculty  of  criticism. 
But  the  contrast  roused  it,  and  his  late  admira- 
tions vanished  altogether.  The  contrast  given 
by  plain  ordinary  well  mannered  folk  like  his 
brother  officers  could  not  condemn  the  others, 
since  these  plain  folk  were  on  another  plane, 
and  knew  nothing  of  brilliant  life  behind  the 
scenes.  But  General  Brook  had  all  that  Dane 
had  valued  in  Mrs.  Mortimer's  friends  and  much 
besides  which  they  had  not :  General  Brook 
set  a  standard  by  which  they  were  condemned. 
In  the  company  of  Alice  Brook  he  did  not  realize 
the  contrast  so  consciously  :  he  merely  felt  that 
the  society  of  an  unaffected  and  well  bred  girl 
was  a  delightful  society,  and  in  it  the  memory 
of  Mrs.  Davis  was  but  a  passing  uneasiness. 

Young  people  in  love  are  not  good  at  romping, 
and  Dane  continued  to  romp  with  credit.    We 
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assume,  therefore,  that  he  was  not  in  love  with 
Alice  Brook.  They  were  very  good  friends ; 
Dane  was  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  make 
covert  love  to  a  young  girl  under  the  cloak  of 
good  comradeship,  and  she  was  wholesome  and 
straightforward,  and  as  little  preoccupied  with 
the  eternal  question  as  a  girl  may  be.  She  ac- 
cepted Dane  as  an  intimate  friend  of  her  brother, 
and  in  the  even  course  of  her  duty  as  a  hostess 
did  her  best  to  make  him  happy  and  at  home. 
She  soon  had  a  genuine  liking  for  him  and  a 
belief  that  he  was  truly  of  the  type  of  man  she 
could  sympathetically  respect.  But  she  per- 
ceived too  that  in  many  matters  of  worldly 
knowledge  and  perception  she  was  his  superior 
for  the  present,  and  was  quite  capable,  should 
occasion  come,  of  proving  to  him  a  friend  of 
worth.  So  that  the  satisfaction  of  looking  up 
with  respect  and  of  looking  down  with  kindness 
both  were  Alice  Brook's  in  regard  to  Dane,  and 
of  such  a  conjunction  in  the  feelings  of  a  clear 
headed  and  kind  hearted  woman  comes  strong 
affection.  But  it  was  not  until  the  two  were 
apart  that  affection  in  either  was  conscious. 
Dane  stayed  a  fortnight  and  had  then  to  go 
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back  to  London  that  he  might  keep  an  engage- 
ment or  so  and  do  some  business  with  the  trustees 
of  his  mother's  property.  But  it  was  carried 
unanimously  that  he  was  to  return  to  Kent 
when  these  businesses  were  accomplished. 

Good-bye  was  said  with  the  jokes  that  accom- 
pany all  good-byes  not  obviously  sad :  Dane 
leaned  out  of  the  departing  train  and  bestowed 
a  beaming  salutation  on  Molly  and  Dick  :  he 
fell  back  into  his  seat  and  was  straightway 
plunged  into  the  deepest  melancholy.  He  had 
no  home,  you  remember,  and  had  been  sharing 
intimately  in  the  life  of  a  home  that  was  very 
bright  and  unaffected — gratitude  with  him  rose 
easily  to  enthusiasm — he  felt  very  much  alone. 
A  thick  veil  seemed  to  have  fallen  between  him 
and  the  pleasant  friendliness  of  the  near  past. 
On  his  side  of  the  Vv^all  friendliness  also  of  a  kind 
was  waiting  for  him  ;  he  thought  of  it  with 
distaste  and  irritation.  One  of  his  engagements 
was  to  dine  with  Mrs.  Mortimer,  another  to 
lunch  with  Mrs.  Davis.  "  I'm  so  afraid  we  shall 
be  alone  :  I  do  hope  you  won't  find  it  too  dread- 
fully dull,"  said  a  letter  he  had  received  that 
morning.     The  prospect  annoyed  him.     For  the 
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young,  when,  as  it  sometimes  does  happen,  they 
are   simple  hearted,  cannot  easily  sustain   inti- 
macies with  diverse — still  less  with  antagonistic — 
sets  of  people.     They  give  too  much  of  themselves 
for  that ;    they  are  conscious  of  a  sort  of  dis- 
loyalty to  one  or  the  other.     Now   Dane  had 
quite  made  up  his  mind  as  to  which  set  he  pre- 
ferred.    He   told   himself   frankly   that   he   had 
made  a  mistake,  had  taken  brass  for  gold.      He 
blamed  his  capacity  for  rapid  enthusiasm  —  by 
no  means  counting  his  friendship  with  the  Brooks 
an   instance — he   regretted   the   accident   which 
had   placed   him   in   Mrs.    Mortimer's   set,   and 
remembering  Bertie  Plummer,  who  had  intro- 
duced him  to  it,  he  thought  out  a  strongly  worded 
curse    upon    that   agreeable   young   man.     But 
Dane  was  wholly  incapable  of  showing  intended 
coldness  to  people  who  had  treated  him  (as  he 
thought)  with  much  goodwill.     Consequently  he 
disliked   the    idea  of   them   all   the   more.     He 
thought  of  Mrs.  Davis  and  of  what  she  looked 
to  find  in  him  with  something  like  perturbation. 
Back  went  his  thoughts  to  the  Brooks  ;    but 
this   time   they   singled   out   Alice   straightway 
and  stayed  by  her  side.      Dane  remembered  long 
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sensible  talks  and  friendly  glances — glances  differ- 
ent from  Mrs.  Davis's  meaning  smiles  and  restless 
eyes.  Miss  Brook  had  expressed  no  enthusiasm 
for  him,  and  never  told  him  he  was  a  hero.  She 
had  not  danced  round  him  and  clapped  her  hands 
and  treated  him  as  something  between  an  idol 
and  a  new  toy.  But  she  had  listened  to  him 
when  he  talked  of  soldiering  and  India  as  to 
one  who  spoke  with  authority  on  subjects  inter- 
esting and  intelligible  to  herself.  She  never 
made  such  exclamations  as  "  How  too  dreadful  1  " 
or  "  How  absurdly  delightful !  "  She  understood 
his  point  of  view  and  showed  her  sympathy  by 
her  questions  only.  The  unkind  comparison 
went  on  in  Dane's  mind,  but  after  a  while  it 
ceased,  and  his  only  thought  of  Alice  Brook 
was  that  he  desired  most  heartily  to  be  again 
in  her  company.  By  and  by  he  fell  to  counting 
the  hours  of  separation  like  a  child. 
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IN   WHICH   THINGS   HAPPEN 

Mrs.  Davis  received  him  with  the  slightest  sug- 
gestion of  sulkiness.  No — she  was  not  well,  she 
said  ;  she  was  very  ill ;  everything  was  horrid 
— London  was  horrid — though  the  country  must 
have  been  even  worse,  she  would  have  supposed. 
Dane,  to  outface  the  awkwardness  he  felt,  affected 
a  robust  cheerfulness  he  did  not  feel,  and  this 
further  annoyed  Mrs.  Davis.  He  spoke  very 
briefly,  but  with  patent  sincerity,  of  the  jolliness 
of  his  visit  to  the  Brooks,  and  Mrs.  Davis  felt 
that  he  was  getting  out  of  her  control.  She 
knew  nothing  of  the  Brooks,  but  supposing  them 
to  be  unimportant  country  people — I  am  not 
responsible  for  her  phrases — she  conceived  that 
she  shot  them,  as  it  were,  to  an  immense  distance 
by  talking  largely  of  Society  (marking  that 
strange  capital  letter  in  her  voice)  and  sprinkling 
her  discourse  with  titles.     Dane  half  perceived 
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the  intention  and  smiled  to  himself.  He  was  as 
little  of  a  snob  as  might  be,  but  he  reflected  that 
from  the  snob's  point  of  view  to  which  Mrs.  Davis 
was  appealing,  she  was  rather  absurd  :  her  re- 
lation to  what  she  meant  by  society  was  clearer 
to  him  than  it  had  been.  When  the  subject, 
which  was  rather  difficult  to  sustain  for  long, 
was  exhausted,  Mrs.  Davis  started  another.  Men 
were  often  brutes,  she  said  :  some  men  were 
such  frightful  brutes  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  live  in  a  world  where  they  existed.  Dane 
expected  a  fresh  instalment  of  Mr.  Davis's  ini- 
quities, and  felt  guiltily  that  his  indignation 
had  cooled.  But  it  was  not  so  :  it  appeared  that 
the  monster  who  had  suggested  the  train  of 
thought  was  Algernon  Fox. 

•If  Dane  had  been  a  keen  observer  he  might 
have  fancied  that  the  name  was  mentioned 
eagerly  and  with  an  intention  of  consequences. 
They  were  in  the  drawing  room  by  this  time, 
and  Mrs.  Davis  had  assumed  an  attitude  of 
dejection  and  persecution  on  the  sofa ;  as  she 
proceeded  she  looked  up  into  Dane's  eyes  with 
sorrowful  appeal.  She  gave  no  details,  but  it 
seemed  that  Fox  had  persecuted  her  with  every 
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sort  of  cowardly  offence.  "  He  insulted  me  so 
outrageously,"  she  said,  "  that  if  my  husband 
were — were  as  other  women's  husbands  are — he 
would  thrash  him  within  an  inch  of  his  life.  As 
it  is,  what  can  I  do  ?  It  is  useless  to  speak  to 
my  husband  :  he  would  be  rather  glad  than 
otherwise  I  should  be  persecuted — and  if — if  I 
had  prevented  it — if  I  had  not  repulsed  Mr.  Fox  " 
— she  felt  a  faint  encouragement  of  footlights — 
"  he  would  not  care.  I  have  no  brother — hardly 
a  friend."  Dane  saw  the  drift  of  her  remarks. 
He  was  her  friend.  Only  half  audibly  he  pro- 
nounced the  name  of  her  cousin,  the  City  flower. 
It  was  an  unfortunate  suggestion  ;  she  repelled 
it  with  a  gesture  of  intense  scorn,  and  bit  her 
lip  with  irritation. 

"  He  did  not  leave  you  out  of  the  attack,"  she 
said  rapidly,  "  but  of  course  I  took  no  notice  of 
that,  and  of  course  you  should  not  either  ;  why 
should  you  ?  We  have  been  merely  friends — 
nothing  more."  Dane  could  not  help  feeling  that 
this  was  rather  a  complaint  than  a  vindication  : 
he  remembered  an  embrace  ;  he  was  wretchedly 
uncomfortable.  The  door  opened  and  Mr.  Fox 
was  announced.     His  face  expressed   no  doubt 
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that  his  arrival  was  an  agreeable  event,  but 
Mrs.  Davis  would  not  retreat  from  her  position  ; 
wrath  and  drama  alike  spurred  her  to  the  proper 
climax.  She  rose  and  put  her  hands  behind 
her  back. 

"  I  am  amazed  that  you  should  come  here. 
After  what  has  passed  it  is  a  further  abominable 
insult." 

"  My  dear  lady,"  interjected  Fox. 

"  Mr.  Dane  is  my  friend  ;  he  will  not  permit 
you  to  insult  me  in  his  presence."  Her  voice 
was  faintly  pathetic.  "  So  you  have  no  reason 
for  staying  here." 

"  My  dear  Dane,"  Fox  began,  but  Dane  inter- 
rupted him. 

He  was  angry  with  the  situation  ;  he  felt  that 
his  position  was  intolerably  awkward  ;  he  ad- 
mitted that  Mrs.  Davis  had  a  right  to  expect 
from  him  some  service  on  her  side ;  moreover, 
he  detested  Algernon  Fox  and  quite  believed  him 
to  have  been  a  cad.  So  he  said  to  Fox  :  "  I 
suppose  it's  not  my  business,  except  that  Mrs. 
Davis  is  my  friend.  But  I  confess  I  think 
she  is  perfectly  right  to  decline  your  acquaint- 
ance."    Fox  flushed  red  for  a  moment ;    then 
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he  looked  at  Dane  with  a  carefully  wondering 
and  puzzled  expression  as  at  some  strange 
animal  of  which  the  species  was  doubtful.  Look- 
ing again  at  Mrs.  Davis  he  smiled  from  a  height 
of  humour  and  walked  out  of  the  room. 

She  did  not  permit  Dane  to  stay  long  in  it. 
She  was  disappointed  in  him  :  he  had  not  acted 
by  the  card.  Still  she  hoped,  so  to  speak,  for 
the  best,  and  saying  that  she  was  worn  out  by 
the  hateful  scene  dismissed  him. 

Algernon  Fox  was  not  waiting  in  the  street 
with  the  purpose  of  assaulting  Dane,  and  if 
Mrs.  Davis  had  expected  him  to  gratify  her 
injured  dignity  by  an  exposure  to  physical  pain, 
she  was  mistaken.  Algernon  Fox  prided  himself 
on  being  a  civilized  and  reasonable  person  ;  he 
had  no  intention  of  creating  a  vulgar  scene. 
But  as  he  walked  down  the  street  a  civilized 
method  of  properly  resenting  the  affront  oc- 
curred to  him.  He  drove  down  to  Mr.  Davis's 
office  in  the  City  and  suggested  that  they  should 
go  westwards  together  ]  he  took  Mr.  Davis  to 
his  flat  and  gave  him  much  whisky  to  drink  ; 
finally  he  performed  (as  he  expressed  it)  the 
duty  of  a  friend  and  explained  to  Mr.   Davis 
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that  his  wife  was  making  him  ridiculous  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  and  that  Hubert  Dane  was 
probably  a  villain.  Mr.  Davis's  dignity  took  fire 
at  once,  and  several  circumstances  fanned  the 
flame,  such  as  losses  in  the  City,  frequent  quarrels 
with  his  wife,  whisky.  His  great  mind  saw  in 
a  flash  that  with  a  reduced  income  a  bachelor's 
establishment  would  be  more  comfortable.  When 
he  left  his  friend,  Mr.  Davis's  expressive  face 
was  set  and  stern,  and  the  word  detective  occupied 
his  mind.  Algernon  Fox  chuckled  continually 
while  he  dressed  for  dinner. 

Dane  sat  next  to  Mrs.  Davis  that  night  at 
Mrs.  Mortimer's  dinner.  It  seemed  that  she 
wished  to  present  to  him  the  picture  of  a  good 
and  oppressed  woman  who  longed  for  an  idyllic 
life.  She  agreed  with  his  praises  of  the  country 
as  opposed  to  town,  sighing  with  a  pretty  wist- 
fulness.  And  then  she  proposed  that  they 
should  make  an  expedition  into  the  country  on 
the  morrow,  she  and  Dane.  It  was,  perhaps, 
his  turn  to  sigh,  but  he  assented  cheerfully. 

They  took  a  train  into  Hertfordshire,  and 
walked  from  the  station  to  a  little  village  there 
to  lunch.    The  air  was  keen,  but  the  sun  shone 
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brightly ;  the  country,  in  the  winter  quiet  of 
its  homely  dignity,  was  beautiful.  Mrs.  Davis 
said  it  was  too  sweet.  But  I  doubt  if'she  thought 
so.  For  she  was  vaguely  conscious  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  walk  that  her  idea  of  becoming  in 
Dane's  mind  a  presiding  goddess  of  the  country 
as  well  as  of  the  town  was  not  so  wise  as  it  was 
beautiful.  She  was  of  a  sort  of  people  who  are 
in  their  element  in  London  or  Paris  and  in  the 
country  make  a  discord.  Mrs.  Davis  did  not 
know  how  to  dress  for  the  country,  or  if  she  knew 
was  aware  that  the  dress  would  suit  her  wofully 
ill.  In  London  a  somewhat  showy  aspect  was 
carried  off  by  an  air  of  wit  and  brightness  :  in 
the  country  it  was  not  convenient.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  Mrs.  Davis  said  all  this 
to  herself ;  vaguely  she  was  conscious  of  it. 
Dane  certainly  was  so,  and  made  comparisons 
in  his  mind.  Walking  on  a  cold  day  by  the  side 
of  one  who  walks  at  a  fluttering  snail's  pace 
is  not  exhilarating  :  Miss  Brook's  walk  had  been 
easy  and  swift.  A  man  of  rather  agressively 
ordinary  appearance  who  walked  at  some  dis- 
tance behind  Dane  and  Mrs.  Davis  looked  very 
cold,  but   for   some  reason  of   his  own  did  not 
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quicken   his   pace   and   pass   them.     The   idyllic 
expedition  began  heavily. 

When  they  reached  the  inn  Mrs.  Davis  was 
desperately  tired,  and  insisted  on  staying  for 
an  hour  after  lunch  in  the  stuffy  coffee  room. 
An  ordinary  looking  man,  who  had  lunched  at 
the  other  end  of  the  table,  went  outside  and 
smoked  several  pipes  in  the  inn  yard.  Then 
Dane  suggested  a  drive,  and  investigated  the 
stables.  The  landlord  could  let  him  have  a 
dogcart  and  a  capable  looking  mare  for  a  couple 
of  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  and  after  a  rest 
for  the  mare  he  himself  required  her  for  an 
engagement  in  the  next  town.  So  they  drove 
off  and  enjoyed  themselves  so  far  as  was  com- 
patible with  Mrs.  Davis's  nervousness  of  driving 
dawn  hill  and  her  complaints  of  the  cold.  When 
they  returned  to  the  inn  they  decided  to  have 
some  dinner  there  and  take  the  last  train,  which 
was  at  half  past  eight,  to  town.  The  ordinary 
man  also  dined  at  about  the  same  time. 

Dane  felt  relieved  when  they  started  for  the 
walk  to  the  station,  but  the  stars  in  their  courses 
fought  against  the  pleasures  of  the  expedition  : 
half  way  to  the  station  Mrs.  Davis  stumbled  and 
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declared  that  she  had  sprained  her  ankle.     She 
was  not  a  heroine  in  the  matter  of  bearing  pain. 
She  insisted  on  sitting  down  for  nearly  half  an 
hour  on  a  heap  of  stones,  and  Dane's  exhorta- 
tions to  let  him  carry  her  to  the  station  produced 
nothing  but  tears  and  reproaches  for  his  brutality. 
The  possibility  of  the  train  went  by,  and  Dane 
finally  carried  her  back  to  the  inn.     The  ordinary 
man,  who  had  passed  them  while  she  sat  on  the 
stones,  seemed  also  to  have  missed  the  train,  and 
returned  in  their  wake.     Dane  proposed  to  hunt 
for  a  vehicle  and  to  drive  to  some  place  whence 
it  was  possible  to  take  a  train  to  London,  or  even 
to  drive  all  the  way,  which  might  be  managed 
with  a  rest  or  a  change  of  horses.     But  a  demon 
of  unreason  seemed  to  have  entered  into  Mrs. 
Davis.     Her  ankle  must  be  kept  up  :  she  could 
not  possibly  sit  again  in  an  abominable  cart.   She 
would  sleep  at  the  inn  :    that  was  final.     Then 
Dane  proposed  somehow   to   make  his   way   to 
London  and  send  down  her  maid  by  an  early 
train  the  next  day.     Certainly  not,  he  must  stay 
and  talk  to  her  till  bed-time  and  himself  sleep 
at  the  inn  and  take  her  back  to  town  in  the 
morning.     But — but  what  ?     He  was  absurdly 
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conventional ;  he  was  a  prude ;  surely  she  was 
the  best  judge  ;  the  idea  implied  was  utterly 
vulgar.  Besides,  nobody  could  possibly  know 
it ;  her  husband  had  gone  to  Paris  and  she  had 
no  engagement  that  evening.  Dane  agreed 
about  the  vulgarity,  but  was  afraid  people  might 
say — in  fact  she  might  be  compromised.  Good 
heavens  !  a  boy  like  him  !  He  would  be  an  utter 
brute  to  desert  her,  but  of  course,  if  he  was 
afraid  .  .  .  Dane  agreed  to  stay.  For  most 
of  the  evening  Mrs.  Davis  emphasized  his  boy- 
hood ;  towards  the  end  of  it  she  was  wistful  and 
pathetic  ;  Dane  carried  to  her  bedroom  a  tearful 
lady  who  bit  her  lip  and  said  good-night  very 
crossly.  Then  he  went  out  and  walked  for  an 
hour,  thinking  mostly  of  Alice  Brook. 

.The  next  morning  Mrs.  Davis  complained  that 
she  was  a  wreck,  and  to  be  sure  her  complexion 
had  not  its  ordinary  charm  ;  but  her  ankle  was 
almost  well  :  it  seemed  not  to  have  been  sprained 
after  all,  merely  strained  or  something.  They 
travelled  to  town  almost  silently.  The  ordinary 
man,  who  went  up  by  the  same  train,  relaxed  his 
features  into  a  smile  as  he  drove  from  the  station. 

On  the  morning  after  Dane  went  back  to  Kent. 
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REWARDS 

Few  things  more  pleasant  than  to  make  a  desired 
return  to  a  place  within  a  brief  time  from  leaving 
it.     You   take   up   the  life  easily,   without   the 
half  dulling    efTect   which    comes   first  on    the 
renewal  of  the  smaller  habits  and  associations 
long  disused  or  forgotten,  and  the  very  furniture 
of  the  house  welcomes  you  warmly.     Dane  was 
like  a  boy  whom  some  lucky  illness  of  his  school- 
fellows   sends    home    again    after    a    few   days 
of  term.      With  eagerness  and  exhilaration  he 
threw  himself  back  into  the  Brook  customs  and 
the  Brook  talk.     But  it  was  a  week  before  there 
happened   between   him   and   Alice   Brook   the 
event  you  expect.     In  this  case  there  was  no 
sudden    embrace — no    passionate    protestation. 
Quietly  and  evenly  they  came  to  the  conviction 
that    they    must    marry    one    another ;  almost 
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businesslike  was  their  sedate  procedure.     But  a 
full  and  tender  happiness  shone  in  the  faces  of 
girl  and  boy,  and  while  General  Brook  listened  to 
the  modest  plain  speaking  of  the  young  lover  his 
own  eyes  were  very  kind  and  he  laid  a  hand  on 
the  boy's  shoulder.     Whatever  the  moral  wisdom 
of    early    marriages,    however,    their    worldly 
wisdom   was   very  disputable  in   the   General's 
eyes,  and  in  particular  he  thought  his  girl  too 
young  to  take  her  chance  of  happiness  in  India. 
Dane  proposed  to  work  for  an  appointment  in 
the  Staff  College  at  home,  and  was  abused  there- 
fore  by   Dick   as   a   slack   soldier.     Finally,   the 
General  summed  up  and  ordained  that  he  should 
return  to  his  regiment  unmarried  ;  in  two  years, 
if  all  went  well,  he  should  have  his  heart's  desire. 
Alice  accepted  her  father's  dictum  at  once  ;  in 
fact,  her  brother's  arguments  about  the  duty  of 
a  keen  soldier  had  strongly  impressed  her — an 
impression  for  which,  no  doubt,  such  romantic 
persons  as  Mrs.  Davis  and  Mrs.  Mortimer  would 
have    felt    a    contempt    beyond    words.     Dane 
agreed  perforce.     A  sober  happiness  was  his  lot 
at  this  time.     In  truth  the  one  excited  person 
in  the  house  seemed  to  be  Molly,  whose  joy'was 
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vigorous  and  constant,  and  who,  spoken  con- 
gratulations being  ended  at  length,  nodded  and 
beamed  her  approval  twenty  times  a  day. 

Dane  was  soberly  happy,  but  his  heart  sang 
within  him.  Alice  gave  him — what  does  not 
always  go  with  passion — an  affectionate  love, 
the  men  friendship,  and  Molly  the  fireworks  of 
enthusiasm.  Strong  in  the  selfish  unselfishness 
of  a  young  man  who  would  give  his  life  to  a 
woman's  happiness,  he  thought  on  likely  plans 
and  lofty  hopes  and  golden  prospects.  He  knew 
now  what  manner  of  life  became  him,  and 
smiled  on  the  hollow  enthusiasms  of  his  sojourn 
in  London — complaisantly,  as  one  who  had  put 
away  foolish  things.  In  the  unadorned  and 
cheerful  winter  lanes  he  walked  and  rode  with 
his  mistress,  talking  most  often  as  friend  to 
friend. 

Three  days  of  this  full  and  steady  happiness 
were  Hubert  Dane's  before  there  reached  him  a 
telegram  from  Mrs.  Davis  bidding  him  to  town 
on  a  matter  of  the  most  urgent  importance.  He 
gave  no  explanation  for  his  going  beyond  the 
statement  that  a  friend,  who  was  probably  ill, 
desired  to  see  him  ;  he  would  return  that  after- 
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noon  if  possible.  In  truth  he  expected  some 
emotional  silliness  merely,  and  hating  the  con- 
nexion as  now  he  did  and  determined  to  break 
it  off  for  ever,  he  still  felt  irritation  chiefly,  or  a 
sort  of  indignation  on  behalf  of  Alice  that  a  man 
dignified  by  her  love  should  be  reminded  of  an 
unlovely  experience.  When  he  reached  his  rooms 
he  found  there  a  letter  from  a  firm  of  solicitors 
intimating  that  Mr.  Percival  Davis  had  joined 
Mr.  Dane's  name  to  that  of  his  wife  in  an  action 
for  divorce. 
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A   CONVENTIONAL   OBLIGATION 

Another  letter  he  found  was  from  Mrs.  Davis. 
Denunciations  of  the  monster,  Mr.  Davis,  hatred 
of  the  world  and  its  horrible  vulgarity  and  wicked- 
ness, professions  of  friendship,  despair.  Coming 
to  practical  matters  the  lady  pointed  out  that 
they  must  not  be  known  to  meet,  in  fact  had  best 
not  meet,  but  that  he  must  go  at  once  to  dear 
Mrs.  Mortimer,  her  only  friend.  Her  last  remark 
was  that  whatever  happened,  one  thing  was 
certain  :  Dane  would  act  as  a  gentleman.  Dane 
read  both  letters  and  re-read  them  slowly,  stand- 
ing in  the  hall ;  he  was  slightly  pale  and  his  hand 
trembled  a  little,  but  the  respectful  man  who 
watched  him  noticed  no  commotion  of  coun- 
tenance. He  remarked  that  he  should  stay  in 
town  for  a  day  or  two  at  least,  walked  into  his 
sitting-room,  sat  down  at  the  writing  table  and 
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chose  a  pen  with  a  good  nib.     Dane  was  alto- 
gether lacking  in  the  dramatic  instinct. 

He  wrote  a  brief  note  to  General  Brook,  stating 
what  had  occurred,  and  leaving  it  to  his  option 
to  tell  Alice  at  once  or  not.  He  thought  hard 
for  a  moment  and  then  wrote  with  a  gulp,  that 
he  took  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  he  could  not 
return  while  circumstances  were  as  they  were. 
He  added  a  postscript  asking  Dick  Brook  to  come 
to  him  in  town.  To  Alice  he  wrote  nothing,  but 
he  took  a  photograph  of  her  from  his  pocket  and 
looked  at  it ;  after  that  he  tore  Mrs.  Davis's 
letter  into  little  bits.  Then  he  went  out  to  see 
Mrs.  Mortimer. 

That  kind  woman  received  him  with  effusion. 
She  expressed  her  sympathy  with  the  poor  perse- 
cuted dears  (Mrs.  Davis  and  Dane),  and  railed  at 
the  stupidity  and  injustice  of  Mr.  Davis.  But 
she  dismissed  that  aspect  of  the  subject  quickly, 
and  proceeded  to  discuss  the  prospects  of  the 
coming  trial  of  Mr.  Davis's  action  with  great 
animation,  a  little  as  one  might  discuss  a  coming 
picnic.  After  ten  minutes  of  her  conversation 
Dane  felt  as  if  the  Divorce  Court  had  been  his 
home  for  years.     She  had  found  already  a  good 
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solicitor  for  him,  an  old  friend  of  her  own — 
rather  expensive,  but  the  very  man  for  these 
cases,  Dane  thanked  her  for  her  kindness  and 
promised,  after  a  little  hesitation,  to  return  for 
dinner  that  she  might  cheer  him  up.  In  an 
assault  of  the  conviction  that  the  world  was 
against  him,  the  weakness,  be  it  said,  of  a  moment, 
he  was  really  grateful  to  Mrs,  Mortimer,  and 
thanked  her  again,  with  warmth.  She  looked 
after  his  mournful  figure  as  he  walked  out  of 
the  room  with  her  goodly  face  all  radiant,  for  if 
one  may  say  it  without  the  slightest  imputa- 
tion on  her  personal  virtue,  Mrs.  Mortimer  was 
in  her  element :  it  is  an  ill  wind  indeed  ,  .  . 

Dane  saw  the  solicitor  and  then  walked  up 
and  down  the  Thames  Embankment  without  a 
thought  of  the  absurdly  conventional  thing  he 
was  doing.  When  he  arrived  at  Mrs.  Mortimer's 
house  for  dinner  it  appeared  that  the  cheering 
up  was  not  to  be  entirely  done  by  her,  for  her 
cook,  she  informed  him,  had  been  taken  ill,  and 
he  was  to  have  the  privilege  of  giving  her  dinner 
at  a  restaurant.  She  chose  the  same  where  he 
had  seen  Alice  Brook.  In  the  intervals  of 
thinking  of  contrasts  he  imagined  that  the  other 
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people  were  all  laughing  at  him.  After  dinner 
the  last  act  of  a  play  was  to  Mrs.  Mortimer's 
mind.  Dane,  with  an  instinct  of  comparative 
retirement,  bought  a  box,  but  Mrs.  Mortimer, 
leaning  over  the  edge  of  it,  was  seen  and  visited 
by  two  of  her  friends.  One  of  them,  Dane 
thought,  was  a  little  tipsy  ;  he  talked  with  an 
air  of  private  knowledge,  and  as  he  left  the  box 
his  knowledge  or  his  wine  was  too  much  for  him. 
"  My  dear  fellow,"  he  said  to  Dane,  "  when  you've 
been  in  that  Court  as  often  as  I  have,  you'll  find 
it  quite  a  comfortable  place."  Mrs.  Mortimer 
was  shocked,  but  chuckled  when  the  man  had 
left  her  box.  Verily  the  world  of  his  boyish 
dreams  seemed  to  claim  Hubert  Dane  for  its 
own. 

A  play  without  supper  afterwards  was  an 
anomalous  thing  to  Mrs.  Mortimer.  Dane  went 
with  her  to  another  sumptuous  restaurant,  and 
by  this  time  strung  to  the  painless  point  watched 
curiously  the  hearty  meal  she  ate,  himself  drink- 
ing the  while.  Then  at  last  he  thought  the 
cheering  up  was  over,  but  she  asked  him  to  go 
back  to  her  house  and  said  on  the  doorstep,  in  a 
manner  more  solemn  than  before  :  "  You  must 
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come  in  for  a  minute,  Mr.  Dane  ;  I  have  some- 
thing very  serious  to  say  to  you.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  say  it  in  a  crowd."  He  reflected  that  the 
crowd  had  been  of  her  choosing,  and  followed  her 
silently  into  the  drawing-room.  Some  brandy 
and  soda  water  was  on  a  table  and  she  made  him 
drink  some  solemnl)^,  again,  as  though  it  were  a 
sacred  rite.  Then  she  fetched  a  letter  from  a 
bureau  and  sat  gravely  down,  while  Dane  stood 
gloomily  expectant  before  her.  She  read  :  "  I  do 
not  think  it  possible  the  world  can  be  so  unjust. 
But  to  answer  your  question  :  if  it  is  so,  and  this 
hideous  plot  of  my  husband  triumphs,  I  have 
no  shadow  of  doubt  that  Mr.  Dane  will  act  as 
a  gentleman  should.  You  may  make  your 
mind  easy  on  that." 

"  There,  Mr.  Dane,"  she  proceeded,  "  that's 
what  my  dearest  Louise  says.  But  you  know 
how  devoted  I  am  to  her,  and  I  can't  help  being 
anxious.  Mr.  Dane,  is  she  right  ?  Will  you 
forgive  my  interfering  and  give  me  your  word 
that  if  this  case  goes  against  you  and  her  }^ou 
will  ask  her  to  marry  you  ?  " 

Dane  stood  rigidly  and  looked  at  Mrs.  Mor- 
timer.    Meeting  her  eyes,  which  looked  search- 
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ingly  at  him,  he  dropped  his  own  and  gazed 
stupidly  at  the  letter  she  held  out  for  him  to 
take ;  he  found  himself  noting  the  wealth  of 
rings  on  her  fingers.  He  turned  abruptly  and 
walked  twice  up  and  down  the  room,  fighting 
the  matter  out.  That  is  to  say,  he  supposed  that 
he  fought  it  out  while  he  resolutely  kept  back 
the  genuine  instinct  of  his  heart  and  gave  play 
to  the  artificial  recollections  of  his  head.  Ideas  of 
chivalry  and  memories  of  what  he  had  read  that 
men  do  in  these  cases  fought  with  reason  and 
feeling,  and  Dane  charged  with  the  former  army. 
Resolutely  he  forbore  to  think  of  Alice  Brook — 
thinking,  while  he  forbore,  that  she  was  of 
necessity  lost  to  him.  The  idea  of  her  spurred 
him  to  the  plunge.  Standing  opposite  to  Mrs. 
Mortimer  he  found  he  could  not  speak  for  a 
moment.  The  world  seemed  nothing  but  Mrs. 
Mortimer's  face,  grown  preternaturally  large. 
"  Yes,"  he  said,  in  his  ordinary  voice  ;  "  I  shall 
ask  her  to  marry  me."  He  was  vaguely  aware 
that  she  eulogized  his  gentlemanliness,  and  the 
touch  of  her  hand,  as  he  shook  it,  seemed  strange 
as  material  things  seem  when  we  half  wake 
from  a  dream. 
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"  Well,  she'll  have  her  fancy,"  Mrs.  Mortimer 
thought  when  he  was  gone.  "  I  can  reassure 
her.  After  all  it's  the  best  thing  to  be  done, 
though  he  is  so  dull." 

Dane  thought,  as  he  walked  home,  that  the 
world  of  his  old  desire  and  his  present  horror 
had  made^him  captive  for  ever. 
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AN   OCCUPATION   FOR   A   VETERAN 

Dick  Brook  came  up  to  town  on  the  next 
afternoon  and  made  no  secret  of  his  view  that 
Dane  had  been  an  incomparable  fool,  and  was 
in  a  devil  of  a  mess,  as  those  men  use  who  think 
that  facts  demand  their  judgement  on  all  occa- 
sions. On  the  whole  his  attitude  was  agreeable 
to  Dane,  relieving  for  a  moment  the  tragedy  of 
his  thoughts  throughout  a  sleepless  night.  The 
General,  Dick  said,  had  said  little  or  nothing, 
but  had  wished  for  as  full  a  report  of  the  cir- 
cumstances as  Dane  could  give.  So  Dane  gave 
such  particulars  of  his  knowledge  of  Mrs.  Davis 
and  her  husband  as  he  could — Dick  being 
visibly  corroborated  in  his  guess  when  it  appeared 
that  she  was  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  restaurant — 
and  told  the  story  of  the  idyllic  expedition.  Dick 
listened  gravely  and  was  silent  at  the  end.  Then 
he  asked  Dane  frankly  if  he  wished  him  to  express 
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what  he  thought  of  the  matter  in  connexion 
with  his  sister.  Dane  nodded,  and  both  men 
instinctively  rose  to  their  feet  to  face  a  difficult 
and  delicate  moment.  Dane  knew  what  was 
coming  and  braced  himself  to  take  it  equably, 
when  a  rustling  was  heard  outside  and  Mrs. 
Mortimer  hurried  past  the  servant  into  the  room. 
She  had  heard  most  im.portant  news  that  morn- 
ing, she  said.  Brook  offered  to  go  at  once,  but 
Dane  kept  him  in  the  hope  that  Mrs.  Mortimer 
might  say  her  say  and  go  first,  and  intimated 
that  he  was  a  friend  before  whom  she  might 
speak.  It  was  not  wise,  but  he  could  not  accept 
that  Mrs.  Mortimer  should  be  the  climax  of  his 
interview  with  the  brother  of  Alice  Brook. 
So  frankly  and  volubly  she  proceeded.  Mr. 
Davis,  it  appeared,  had  talked  freely  in  his  cups 
to  a  friend  of  the  details  and  prospects  of  his 
case,  and  the  friend  had  talked  freely  to  Mrs. 
Mortimer.  She  in  turn  spared  no  freedom  in 
talking  to  Dane  and  Captain  Brook,  explaining 
parenthetically  her  devotion  to  poor  persecuted 
Louise,  and  if  she  might  say  so,  her  admiration 
of  Mr.  Dane.  Who  knew  ?  After  all,  even  if 
Mr.  Davis  succeeded,  things  might  end  happily. 
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She  regarded  Dane  with  a  glance  of  sentimental 
and  subdued  congratulation.  At  this  point 
Brook  discovered  that  he  had  to  catch  a  train, 
and  said  goodbye  to  both  very  shortly  and 
uprightly. 

Dane  sat  and  listened  to  Mrs.  Mortimer  in  a 
state  of  bitter  helplessness.  She  seemed  to  have 
become  the  managing  directress  of  the  whole 
affair,  to  intervene  at  every  moment  with  grim 
farce.  He  hardly  listened  to  what  she  said, 
noting  only  in  her  story  that  Mr.  Davis's  case 
was  to  be  supported  by  perjury.  It  was  with 
very  great  difficulty  that  he  avoided  her  cheering 
up  that  evening  also. 

As  it  was,  that  evening  remains  with  him  as  a 
black  spot  in  his  life.  He  felt  in  his  bones  that 
he -was  lost.  Young  enough  to  resent  injustice 
as  an  intolerable  outrage,  and  bent  on  fighting 
it  with  all  his  force,  the  helplessness  of  his  posi- 
tion, as  he  took  it,  and  the  lack  of  objects  to 
strike,  induced  despair.  He  sat  still  in  his  chair 
for  hours.  The  late  post  brought  a  letter  from 
Alice  Brook.  Her  father  had  shown  her  Dane's 
letter.  He  was  not  to  lose  heart ;  her  father 
was  just ;  she  believed  in  him  utterly,  and  he 
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was  to  believe  in  her.  It  was  bitter  comfort, 
for  Dane  loathed  himself  for  the  injury  he  had 
done  her  in  his  folly.  The  General's  justice  he 
thought  would  not  be  on  his  side. 

That  point  was  to  be  soon  determined,  for  a 
telegram  arrived  in  the  morning  asking  Dane 
to  be  at  home  and  alone  at  a  certain  hour. 
When  Dane  heard  the  General's  voice  in  the 
hall  he  prepared  himself  to  take  the  death  blow 
to  his  happiness  like  a  man.  But  the  General 
entered  with  his  usual  smile  and  shook  Dane's 
hand  cordially,  making  some  pleasant  remark 
about  the  rooms  as  the  man  shut  the  door. 
Then  he  said  simply  :  "  And  now  to  discuss  this 
scrape  of  yours."  Dane  showed  him  a  set 
stoical  face,  and  the  General  smiled  again.  "  I 
think  you're  making  a  mistake,  my  boy.  I've 
not  come  to  preach  at  you.  I've  come  to  do 
my  best  to  get  you  out  of  your  scrape,  and  from 
what  I  hear  I  think  I  shall  succeed."  The  kind- 
ness was  a  harder  trial  than  the  opposite  antici- 
pation to  the  stoic's  front.  Dane  turned  his 
back  and  kicked  at  the  fire. 

"  But  two  things  I  must  say  first  and  get  them 
over.     If  you  were  merely  a  friend  of  mine  I 
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should   think   you   had   been   a   fool,   to  put   it 
frankly,  but  I  should  not  concern  myself  with 
your  innocence  or  otherwise.     As  it  is,  1  have 
had  to  make  up  my  mind  about  that.     I   am 
able  to  tell  you  that  I  believe  unreservedly  your 
statement  that  the  charge  against  you  is  false— 
that  you  did  not  make  love  to  my  girl  in  the 
midst  of  such  an  amour  as  this  would  have  been. 
I  acquit  you  of  that  piece  of  bad  taste  altogether. 
I  judge  by  what  I  know  of  you  ;  of  course  every 
man  denies  these  things.     But  secondly  I  have 
to  say  this  :  if  in  spite  of  your  innocence  and  of 
what  can  be  done  on  your  behalf  this  case  comes 
into  Court  and  goes  against  you  I  shall  withdraw 
my  consent  to  your  marriage  with  Alice,  and, 
so  far  as  I  can,  prevent  it,  and  that  without  in 
the  least   changing   my   opinion   of  you.     You 
will  call   that  worldly,  but  it  is  my  conception 
of  my  duty  to  my  daughter.     You  understand 
that  clearly  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir."  Dane  was  braced  and  calm  again, 
and  the  General  seemed  to  have  got  rid  of  a  load. 
He  put  many  questions  to  Dane,  always  with 
tact,  and  helping  out  his  answers  with  sympa- 
thetic   comment.     The   point  which  seemed  to 
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interest  him  most  was  Mrs.  Mortimer's  solemn 
question  of  two  evenings  since  and  Dane's 
answer,  a  matter  at  which  he  arrived  by  way  of 
Dick's  report  of  the  lady's  conversation.  "  Then 
you  took  it  for  granted  that  you  could  not  marry 
Alice  if  things  went  wrong  ? "  The  General 
looked  hard  at  Dane.  "  You've  been  paying  a 
stiff  price  for  a  little  weakness  and  ignorance. 
But  it's  over,  my  boy,  to  the  best  of  my  belief. 
I  see  my  way  now.  Two  things  have  been  against 
you,  your  Quixotism  and  your  two  thousand  a 
year.  The  man  wants  to  be  rid  of  his  wife. 
The  woman  is  tired  of  him,  or  perhaps,  as  you 
say,  is  bullied  by  him,  and  she  is  fond,  I  dare  say, 
of  you.  It  seems  an  advisable  opportunity  to 
her  for  a  new  departure,  and  she  relies  on  your 
generosity  to  make  it  agreeable,  and  your  decent 
income  to  make  it  comfortable.  Therefore  she 
wants  to  lose  her  case,  and  that's  your  danger. 
But  I  hope  to  reach  her  good  sense  and  good 
feeling.  Many  people  have  nothing  of  either, 
but  you  can  sometimes  flatter  them  and  gain 
your  point  by  assuming  that  they  have  both. 
Mrs.  Mortimer  will  be  my  ally.  She  was  senti- 
mentally interested    in    the    happiness    you  and 
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Mrs.  —  Mrs.  Davis  might  enjoy  together,  I 
suppose.  She  shall  be  sentimentally  interested 
in  the  injury  to  your  career  and  the  certain 
misery  that  would  follow.  We  will  buy  her  an 
expensive  present  of  furs  or  trinkets  and  give  it 
to  her  in  your  name  as  a  token  of  your  gratitude 
for  her  friendship,  and  I  will  make  her  under- 
stand how  she  can  show  her  gratitude  in  turn 
— with  as  much  tact  as  may  be  necessary.  You 
think  me  a  sordid  old  cynic,  but  the  scrape  is 
sordid,  if  you  don't  mind  my  saying  so,  and 
must  be  dealt  with  appropriately  ;  that's  a  very 
common  consequence.  Well,  with  Mrs.  Mor- 
timer to  aid  me,  I  hope  to  make  your  other  friend 
give  up  the  idea  of  marrying  you,  and  conse- 
quently be  anxious  to  save  her  good  name.  The 
case  is  so  weak  that  with  that  point  made  certain 
I  think  we  may  make  the  man  give  it  up.  Now, 
will  you  trust  me  not  to  compromise  your 
honour  ?  Then  go  down  to  Yorkshire  or  Cum- 
berland or  somewhere  for  a  week  this  afternoon 
and  give  your  address  to  nobody  but  me." 

Acquit  General  Brook  of  an  unconscionable 
monologue ;  it  is  condensed  from  his  conver- 
sation.    His  tone  was  not  lofty,  but  it  is  a  fact 
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that  Dane  was  comforted  and  inspirited  by  him 

more  effectually  than  he  would  have  been  by 

rivers  of  exhortation  or  cascades  of  pity. 
***** 

"  My  dear  Hubert— 

"  I  am  sending  you  a  wire  to  relieve  your  mind. 
All  is  well,  as  it  will  have  told  you.  I  would 
have  written  before,  but  it  would  have  been  to 
no  purpose.  Now  I  have  Mr.  Davis's  written 
acknowledgement  that  he  was  mistaken.  But 
to  relate  things  in  order.  Mrs.  Mortimer  (who 
was  much  affected  by  your  present)  saw  my 
point  of  view  very  readily,  and  in  my  presence 
displayed  great  eloquence  with  Mrs.  Davis,  who 
finally  convinced  me  that  she  proposed  to  act 
unselfishly,  in  a  sense,  and  do  her  best  to  save 
you  and  her  own  good  name.  I  think  she  is 
really  sorry  for  the  trouble  her  indiscretion,  let 
us  say,  has  brought  upon  you.  Of  course  I  did 
not  suggest  that  all  was  not  as  it  professed  to 
have  been  in  her  conduct  and  attitude.  Mrs. 
Mortimer  was  less  careful,  and  I  fear  these  excel- 
lent friends  may  be  slightly  estranged — until 
convenience  brings  them  together.  Well — to 
cut  matters  short — her  solicitor  and  yours  were 
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tolerably  sure  of  '  smashing '  the  man's  wit- 
nesses. Then  I  went  to  him  and  found  at  once 
that  I  might  have  saved  myself  some  trouble  of 
diplomacy — which,  however,  if  the  cause  had 
not  been  so  painful,  would  have  entertained  me. 
With  men  of  his  stamp  it  is  well  to  be  brutal. 
Let  them  see  what  you  think  of  them  ;  it  is 
their  instinct  to  retreat  before  bullying.  It 
seems  that  he  has  lost  most  of  his  money ; 
obviously  his  nerve  was  gone  with  it.  I  easily 
frightened  him  with  a  suggestion  that  he  might 
be  prosecuted  for  subornation  of  perjury — it  is 
the  fact — and  I  used  a  more  ancient  method  to 
make  him  give  way.  Finis.  I  won't  preach 
about  the  lesson.  You  have  found  out  that  the 
sort  of  society  which  once  attracted  you  is  even 
more  dangerous  than  agreeable,  and  that  for 
quiet  soldiers  like  you  and  me  ordinary  English 
folk  are  the  best  company.  It's  a  sordid  story, 
and  we  won't  talk  about  it  again.  But  as  a 
result  of  it  I  have  a  request  to  make  which  you 
can  hardly  refuse.  The  scandal,  such  as  it  is, 
will  leak  out,  of  course — has  done  so  already,  no 
doubt.  Cut  your  leave  short  and  go  back  to 
India  and  throw  yourself  into  your  work,  and 
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come  back  when  everybody — ourselves  included 
— has  forgotten  it.  My  promise  with  regard  to 
the  two  years  is  not  affected,  I  won't  ask  you 
down  to  Kent,  because  you  would  feel  awkward 
there  just  now.  But  I  will  bring  Alice  to  bid  you 
goodbye  in  town.  In  a  year  or  two  we  will  all 
be  happy  together  in  the  country. 

"  Yours  most  sincerely, 

"  Henry  Brook. 

"  PS. — Not  a  woman's,  but  I  can't  deny  myself 
the  small  triumph  of  writing  it.  My  son,  Dick, 
with  his  complete  equipment  of  good  sense  and 
sober  life,  could  not  have  got  you  out  of  your 
scrape  as  his  foolish  father  has." 

So  Dane  carried  back  to  India  memories  of 
dashing  people  and  of  the  life  behind  the  scenes 
of  which  he  had  dreamed  ;  and  memories  of  a 
pleasant  English  country,  of  simple  friendship, 
and  uncomplicated  love.  Little  by  little  the 
former  faded,  but  these  remained  warmly  with 
him  and  bridged  the  time  of  his  exile. 
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THE  GOOD  BARONET 

CHAPTER   I 

THERE  have  been  innumerable  bad  baronets 
in  fiction,  and  baronets  in  real  life  whose 
conduct  has  not  been  approved  by  a  censorious 
world.  But  the  order  might  fairly  have  pointed 
to  Sir  Arthur  Whittleworth,  Baronet,  as  a  set-off 
to  many  unworthy  members,  and  as  a  consider- 
able refutation  of  public  prejudice.  He  was 
without  any  eccentricity  in  morals  or  manners, 
if  you  excepted  a  habit  of  perpetually  fiddling 
with  his  double  eyeglasses,  which  seemed  never 
to  rest  conveniently  on  his  nose.  He  was  not 
bold  or  dashing  in  any  way  whatever.  He  was 
modest  and  painstaking,  temperate  at  the  table, 
and  fond  of  going  early  to  bed.  As  for  gallantry, 
fate,  to  be  sure,  had  denied  him  much  advan- 
tage for  the  pursuit.  He  was  not  handsome, 
being  chinless  and  pasty  in  face,  with  a  long  and, 
as  it  were,  aimless  nose,  and  dim  and  blinking 
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eyes,  with  an  awkward  and  stooping  form.  He 
was  very  shy,  and  apt  to  grow  muddled  in  his 
speech  if  any  one  listened  to  him.  Also  he  was 
as  poor  as  a  church  mouse. 

The  Whittleworths  were  none  of  your  broad- 
acred  baronets.  Sir  Arthur's  grandfather,  the 
first  baronet,  had  been  a  successful  soldier.  Sir 
Arthur's  father  an  unsuccessful  gambler.  The 
territorial  possessions  of  the  Whittleworths  had 
never  been  more  than  a  house  in  Porchester 
Square  and  a  little  place  near  Dorking,  and 
these  were  no  more.  The  remnant  of  their 
money  was  spent  in  giving  Sir  Arthur  a  uni- 
versity education.  He  lived  frugally  at  Oxford, 
and  the  money  lasted  till  he  took  his  degree,  a 
third  class  in  Litterae  Humaniores,  gained  with 
enormous  study  and  very  nearly  at  the  cost  of 
a  brain  fever.  It  was  then  a  question  what  he 
should  do  for  a  living.  He  went  down  to  stay 
with  his  maternal  uncle,  a  rural  dean,  to  talk 
it  over,  and  the  subject  occupied  and  rather  bored 
the  rural  deanery  for  several  weeks.  It  was 
really  a  difficult  one.  Age  and  want  of  funds 
ruled  out  the  Services  and  the  Bar.  The  Rural 
Dean,  who  had  never  credited  his  nephew  with 
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any  views  or  opinions  on  any  subject  whatever, 
was  amazed  to  find  that  he  had  conscientious 
objections  to  the  Church  and  still  more  amazed 
to  find  that  he  would  not  be  bullied  out  of  them, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  after  witnessing  their 
demolition  in  silence,  would  pick  them  up  and 
sort  them  together  as  before.  The  City  was 
suggested,  but  he  was  not  the  kind  of  baronet 
who  is  useful  to  companies,  and  he  could  not  do 
sums.  Some  mild  sort  of  secretaryship  might 
have  been  obtained  if  he  had  been  able  to  write 
legibly  or  spell — but  he  could  not.  School- 
mastering  ?  But  he  was  unathletic  to  the  last 
degree,  and  boys  frightened  him.  It  really 
seemed  as  if  this  young  man,  a  baronet,  a  gentle- 
man, with  a  decent  classical  education,  no  vices, 
and  the  very  best  principles,  could  do  nothing 
for  which  the  world  would  give  him  bread  and 
cheese. 

"  He  ought  to  marry,"  said  the  Rural  Dean's 
wife.  But  she  knew  full  well  that  for  years  this 
desirable  solution  had  haunted  her  feminine 
mind,  and  haunted  it  in  vain.  She  was  as 
little  worldly  as  it  is  reasonable  to  expect,  even 
of  the  wife  of  a  rural  dean,  and  she  would  much 
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have  preferred  that  if  any  rich  young  woman 
should  espouse  Sir  Arthur  Whittleworth,  the 
said  rich  young  woman  should  be  good  and 
amiable  ;  but  she  was  prepared  to  consider  the 
claims  of  any  rich  young  woman,  or  for  that 
matter,  of  any  woman  of  any  age,  so  she  were 
even  merely  well-to-do,  and  could  give  this  dis- 
tressed baronet  a  comfortable  home.  Unfor- 
tunately, her  sphere  of  possible  operations  was 
narrow  ;  she  knew  but  few  dowered  women,  and 
they  did  not  want  to  marry  her  nephew.  Sir 
Arthur,  in  fact,  had  somehow  become  rather  a 
joke  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  little  moral 
courage  as  well  as  a  rather  peculiar  taste  was 
almost  necessary  for  his  espousal. 

The  Rural  Dean  sighed.  "  Poor  Arthur,"  he 
said,  "  would  never  marry  any  one  for  whom  he 
had  not  a  sincere  respect  and  a  conscientious 
affection." 

"  He  is  such  a  duffer,"  said  the  Rural  Dean's 
wife. 

"  And  he's  so  ugly,"  said  he. 

"  And  can't  say  '  Bo  ! '  to  a  goose,"  said  she.  Yet 
somewhere,  surely,  in  this  country  of  too  many 
daughters,  some  one  there  must  have  been  ready 
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to  lead  the  poor  baronet  to  the  altar.  Such  a 
thought  possibly  crossed  the  lady's  mind,  for 
she  said  :  "  I  wisTi  we  could  advertise." 

The  Rural  Dean  smiled  sadly. 

"  I  suppose  husbands  are  not  wanted  in  the 
colonies  ?  " 

It  was  a  forlorn  idea,  and  he  only  shook  his 
head.  "  In  the  commercial  classes,"  he  said, 
"  there  are  probably  many  excellent  young 
women  who  would  have  a  very  pardonable 
readiness  to  marry  a  man  with  a  title,  and  who 
might  come  to  love  poor  Arthur.  He  has  many 
excellent  qualities.  Perhaps  in  America  there 
exists  some  machinery  for  effecting  these  unions. 
But  it  is  useless  to  expect — even  if  we  desired  it — 
that  he  should  lend  himself  to  any  sordid  enter- 
prize.  In  our  own  society  he  is  very  unlikely 
to  meet  anybody  for  whom  a  mere  baronetcy, 
without  any  means  to  support  any  dignity  which 
may  still  attach  to  it,  would  be  an  attraction. 
And  I  fear  no  one  is  likely  to  marry  him  for  his 
principles,  high  as  they  undoubtedly  are.  So  I 
think,  my  dear,  we  must  abandon  the  idea. 
Indeed,  there  is  a  suspicion  of  indelicacy  about 
it.     Marriage  is  sacred." 
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But  It  was  all  very  well  for  the  Rural  Dean  to 
criticize  his  wife's  desperate  proposals  ;  it  was 
she  who  had  to  manage  the  household  affairs  on 
a  small  income,  and  the  indefinite  support  of 
Sir  Arthur  Whittleworth  was  not  a  cheerful 
prospect  to  her.  She  was  a  practical  and  quick- 
witted person,  and  the  sight  of  his  modest  idle- 
ness got  on  her  nerves.  Nor  is  the  silent  main- 
tenance of  principles,  however  high,  conversa- 
tionally amusing.  But  his  invariable,  if  rather 
negative  politeness,  and  his  deferential  manner 
towards  herself,  made  it  extremely  difificult  to 
the  good-natured  woman  to  hint  that  he  was  a 
burden.  It  did  not  occur  to  him,  it  seemed — 
perhaps  from  the  fact  that  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  stay  at  the  Rural  Deanery  as  a  boy,  and 
so  took  the  regular  supply  of  his  wants  as  a 
matter  of  course.  His  "  Yes,  uncle,"  and  "  No, 
aunt,"  were  pronounced  in  the  same  tone  as 
when  he  was  twelve,  and  he  seemed  to  rely  on 
them  for  direction  as  much  now  as  then,  except 
when  his  principles,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Church, 
interfered.  His  aunt  began  to  look  on  this 
blameless  young  man  as  her  cross.  One  day, 
however,   when   the  subject  of  his  career   had 
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been  discussed  for  two  months  and  dropped  for 
another  two,  an  idea  struck  her,  and  she  called 
herself  a  fool  for  not  having  thought  of  it  before. 
Why  should  not  Arthur  be  a  private  tutor  ? 
He  had  taken  honours  in  classics,  and  had  an 
irreproachable  character.  He  was  certainly 
quiet  and  steady-going  enough — if  you  could 
speak  of  his  going  at  all — for  anybody.  Then, 
too,  surely  there  must  be  people  who  would  like 
to  have  a  baronet  for  a  domestic  tutor,  even  if 
he  were  not  much  of  a  social  acquisition  in  him- 
self. Surely,  too,  he  could  have  no  principle 
against  it.  The  parents  would  prevent  the 
pupils  bullying  him.  She  hurried  with  her  idea 
to  her  husband,  and  at  lunch  it  was  communi- 
cated to  Sir  Arthur. 

-Sir  Arthur   looked   at   his   plate   and   sighed. 
"  I  can't  manage  boys,"  he  said. 

"  You  won't  have  to  manage  them,"  said  his 
aunt  briskly. 

"  I  have  never  thought  out  a  theory  of  educa- 
tion." 

"  So    much    the    better ;  besides,    you'll    have 
plenty  of  time  for  that." 

"But   suppose — suppose   one   didn't   like   the 
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people — suppose  they  were  underbred  or  some- 
thing— suppose " 

"  My  dear  Arthur,  there  are  objections  to 
everything,  or  at  least  you  seem  to  think  so. 
This  time  you  must  at  least  make  an  effort  to 
overcome  them." 

A  managing  woman  had  got  her  head,  and 
Sir  Arthur,  who  could  have  held,  however  si- 
lently, his  position  with  his  uncle,  was  quite 
powerless  to  resist  his  aunt.  "  Yes,  aunt,"  said 
he. 

"  Very  well.  I  suppose  you  know  somebody, 
Jasper,  who  can  tell  you  who  are  the  right 
agents,  or  whatever  they're  called,  to  go  to.  I'm 
sure  dear  Arthur  will  make  a  splendid  tutor  ; 
and  perhaps  among  fresh  people — well,  well ! 
I'm  sure  you're  right,  Arthur,  to  determine  to 
work." 

He  did  not  look  determined,  but  he  murmured, 
"  Yes,  aunt,"  and  the  thing  was  settled. 

To  do  Sir  Arthur  justice,  it  did  not  occur  to 
him  that  tutoring  was  a  poor  profession  for  a 
baronet.  It  did  occur  to  the  Rural  Dean,  who 
remarked  afterwards  to  his  wife  that  it  was  not 
the  usual  thing  for  baronets  to  be  tutors. 
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"  The  usual  thing,"  said  she  :  "  is  it  the  usual 
thing  for  them  to  live  on  other  people  ?  " 

He  thought  it  was  not  infrequently  the  case, 
but  went  to  his  study  to  write  for  enquiries. 

The  agents  were  prompt,  and  before  many 
days  Sir  Arthur  had  interviewed  Mr.  Lessiter, 
Q.C.,  and  Mrs.  Lessiter,  and  had  agreed  to  be 
tutor  to  Master  Lessiter,  a  boy  of  twelve  who  was 
going  to  Harrow,  to  accept  therefor  the  sum  of 
;^200  a  year,  and  to  be  domiciled  with  the  Lessi- 
ters  in  Lancaster  Gate  and  in  the  country.  His 
report  of  his  future  employers  was  that  they 
seemed  to  be  businesslike  people, — respectable, 
yes,  certainly.  His  aunt  wished  for  more  infor- 
mation, and  pending  Sir  Arthur's  departure, 
wrote  to  a  friend  in  town  who  might  possibly 
know  them.  It  so  happened  that  the  friend  did 
know  them,  and  replied  at  once. 

"  They  are  Jews,"  wrote  the  friend.  "  That  is, 
Mr.  Lessiter's  father  was  originally  called  Levi — 
it's  odd  how  these  names  grow,  isn't  it  ? — and 
made  a  fortune  in  something  or  other.  Mr. 
Lessiter  is  an  extremely  clever  and  cultivated 
person,  very  successful  at  the  bar — not  at  all  like 
a  Jew  in  Dickens  or  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know. 
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She  is  a  great  fat  prosperous  sort  of  woman — 
quite  nice  though  in  a  kind  of  way.  There  is  a 
daughter,  a  really  beautiful  girl  now,  and  accom- 
plished, too,  I  believe.  But  you  must  not  let 
your  romantic  imagination  run  away  with  you. 
She  is  sure  to  marry  some  one  covered  with 
money,  or  else  some  one  with  a  really  good 
position.  Poor  Sir  Arthur's  qualifications  .  .  . 
but  you  understand,  and  you  mustn't  think  me 
coarse  or  worldly.  I  don't  suppose  they  took 
him  for  his  title  :  Mr.  Lessiter  at  least  would  be 
above  that.  I  expect  he  will  find  them  quite 
pleasant  to  get  on  with." 

Sir  Arthur's  aunt  said  nothing  to  him  of  Mr. 
Lessiter's  race.  She  did  not  know  if  some  anti- 
Semitic  prejudices  might  not  lurk  among  those 
principles  of  his.  She  did  mention  the  beautiful 
daughter's  existence,  but  observing  that  it 
seemed  to  pain  him,  dropped  the  subject.  So 
Sir  Arthur  Whittleworth,  Baronet,  set  out  to 
make  a  living. 
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He  arrived  at  Lancaster  Gate  late  in  the  after- 
noon, and  was  shown  at  once  to  his  room  to  dress 
for  dinner.  To  which  meal,  as  soon  as  he  ap- 
peared in  the  drawing-room,  he  and  his  host  and 
hostess  proceeded  at  once,  not  waiting  for  the 
beautiful  daughter  or  the  pupil.  Sir  Arthur 
felt  it  was  a  little  respite  :  beautiful  young 
women  terrified  him.  With  Mr.  Lessiter  and 
his  wife  he  was  more  at  his  ease,  feeling  no 
burden  on  him  to  entertain  them  ;  but  not 
much  at  ease.  Yet  he  should  have  been  so — 
even  he.  In  discussing  his  duties  and  his  salary 
they  had  been  rather  sharp  and  businesslike, 
but  now  at  dinner  they  were  evidently  desirous 
to  make  him  feel  at  home,  and  asked  him  intel- 
ligent questions  about  the  country  with  much 
affable  interest.  Both  were  unmistakably  Jews, 
though   Sir  Arthur,   not  an  observant  person, 

did  not  know  it — but  Jews  of  very  different  types. 

Mr.  Lessiter  was  of  the  intellectual  type,  with  a 
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long  thin  face,  very  keen  eyes  and  mobile  lips. 
His  father  had  been  the  money-making  Jew,  pure 
and  simple,  but  in  himself  some  strain  of  a  better 
blood  seemed  to  have  come  out.  His  forehead 
was  that  of  a  philosopher,  his  carriage  that  of  a 
man  who  respected  but  did  not  think  about  him- 
self. To  go  for  a  moment  below  the  surface,  it 
may  be  said  of  Mr.  Lessiter,  Q.C.,  that  he  cared 
for  money  only  as  the  average  practical  man 
who  is  aware  of  its  value,  and  that  if  the  racial 
characteristic  of  esuriency  existed  in  him  it  was 
directed  to  an  honourable  ambition.  He  was 
both  a  sound  and  effective  advocate ;  was  a  widely 
read  man  and  a  lover  of  music.  His  wife  was  of 
a  different  calibre — a  life-loving,  colour-loving, 
materialistic  Jewess,  shrewd  it  might  be,  but 
certainly  not  intellectual.  Sir  Arthur's  aunt's 
friend  had  not  wronged  her  in  calling  her  fat, 
but  a  kinder  critic  would  have  noticed  first  that 
she  was  handsome.  Forty  years  or  so  of  hearty 
and  concentrated  enjoyment  of  the  good  things 
of  life  had  left  their  mark  on  her  features  as  well 
as  on  her  figure,  but  the  features  were  bold  and 
regular,  she  had  beautiful  dark  eyes  and  beau- 
tiful black  hair. 
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Her  critic  had  done  the  Lessiters  justice  in 
supposing  that  Sir  Arthur's  title  was  no  par- 
ticular attraction  to  them.  They  had  seen  too 
much  of  the  world  and  were  too  well  seen  by  it 
for  that.  All  the  same,  Mrs.  Lessiter  had  thought 
that  a  title  as  part  of  the  domestic  machinery 
would  be  rather  decorative.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  rather  a  bore  to  have  to  address  by  it  a 
person  whom  in  the  natural  order  of  things  she 
would  patronize  ;  and  she  made  up  her  mind  to 
adopt  Sir  Arthur  at  once  as  an  old  and  intimate 
friend  of  the  family — whom  it  good-naturedly  sup- 
ported— and  call  him  Arthur  as  soon  as  possible  : 
it  would  be  convenient  and  look  rather  well.  To 
this  end  she  began  at  once  to  try  and  make  him 
talk  about  himself,  and  kept  an  expression  of 
kindly  interest  in  her  beautiful  eyes.  That  was 
rather  lost  on  a  person  who  looked  steadily  at 
his  plate  ;  but  he  thawed  feebly,  and  gave  her 
a  faint  outline  of  his  studies  at  the  University, 
which  Mr.  Lessiter  kindly  made  intelligible  by 
a  running  commentary.  Mrs.  Lessiter,  dread- 
fully bored,  reflected  that  at  least  this  difficult 
young  man  would  not  inspire  her  practical  and 
lively  daughter  with  any  undesirable  desire. 
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That  young  lady  came  in  with  the  fish,  and 
banished  Sir  Arthur's  incipient  self-possession. 
She  was  indeed  a  beautiful  girl.  She  stood  a 
moment  in  the  light  of  a  sideboard  lamp,  and 
Sir  Arthur  politely  walked  from  his  place  to 
greet  her.  If  he  had  not  been  too  confused  to 
look  at  her,  he  might  have  seen  that  she  was 
tall  and  supple,  and  had  in  her  face  something  of 
that  exotic  light  and  mystery  which  in  beautiful 
Jewesses  of  twenty  may  sometimes  be  seen  by 
an  amorist.  She  was  like  her  mother,  on  the 
whole,  with  a  grace  and  dignity  that  may  have 
come  from  her  father's  side,  with  a  beautifully 
oval  face  and  an  ivory  fair  skin.  The  years  of 
grossness,  if  they  were  to  come,  were  still  far 
off ;  her  graceful  form  was  rounded  and  vigorous, 
but  not  yet  inconsistent  with  a  poet's  theme. 
This  distressing  apparition,  as  Sir  Arthur  seemed 
to  find  her,  gave  him  her  hand  with  a  gracious- 
ness  which  had  just  the  faintest  tinge  of  imper- 
tinence in  it,  and  wasted  a  brilliant  smile  on  his 
down-turned  eyeglasses.  Then  she  went  to  her 
place,  and  talking  to  her  parents,  gave  him  time 
to  recover.  Mrs.  Lessiter  smiled  with  a  little 
maternal    satisfaction    at    his    confusion.     She 
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thought  her  daughter  had  already  taken  his 
scalp.  She  was  wrong  :  he  was  far  more  fright- 
ened than  attracted  by  Miss  Lessiter,  and  avoided 
looking  at  her  again. 

His  pupil,  who  came  in  immediately  afterwards, 
was  a  consolation,  since  he  was  an  obviously 
quiet  and  studious  boy,  with  none  of  the  down- 
right heartiness  which  Sir  Arthur  had  chiefly 
feared.  So  the  dinner  went  on  :  a  very  good 
dinner  if  only  he  had  not  been  too  nervous  to 
eat,  but  not  a  sparkling  dinner.  It  was  not 
more  amusing  for  the  Lessiters  in  the  drawing- 
room  afterwards.  Mrs.  Lessiter  continued  the 
attempt  to  raise  an  atmosphere  of  home  round 
the  tutor,  and  womanfully  kept  back  her  yawns. 
Mr.  Lessiter  played  softly  on  the  piano,  rather  a 
disturbing  thing,  Sir  Arthur  thought,  for  a  Q.C. 
to  do.  Miss  Lessiter  read  a  book  at  the  far  end 
of  the  room,  to  his  relief,  though  he  thought  it 
rude.     The  boy  had  disappeared. 

"  Good-night,"  said  Mrs.  Lessiter  ;  "  and  please, 
please,  Sir  Arthur,  do  consider  yourself  one  of 
us,  and  make  yourself  at  home." 

She  dropped  his  limp  hand  with  a  cordial 
pressure.     Miss    Lessiter    also,    to    his   surprise, 
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shook  hands  very  heartily  with  him  ;  and  this 
time  he  did  not  miss  her  friendly  smile.  He  won- 
dered at  this  friendliness  when  he  went  to  his 
room,  rememhering  she  had  not  said  three 
words  to  him  all  the  evening.  But  she  laughed 
to  herself  as  she  scribbled  a  note  in  her  dressing- 
gown.  "  Darling  Molly,"  it  ran, — "  He  has 
come,  and  is  the  most  dreadful  stick  and  muff 
and  idiot  you  ever  saw.  But  that  is  so  much 
the  better,  isn't  it,  for  our  plan  ?  A  little  judi- 
cious management  will  do  it,  I'm  sure ;  and 
that  you  can  leave,  can't  you  ? — to  your  devoted 
Mabel." 

It  seemed  that  Sir  Arthur  Whittleworth  was 
going  to  be  of  use  to  somebody  at  last,  though 
not  in  the  way,  perhaps,  that  his  principles 
would  have  suggested. 
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He  soon  settled  down  into  a  regular  life,  and 
grew  accustomed  even  to  Mabel  Lessiter's  beauty, 
so  that  it  no  longer  caused  him  discomfort.  He 
had,  indeed,  small  leisure  for  nervousness.  His 
pupil  was  a  clever  boy,  anxious  to  have  a  dis- 
tinguished career  at  school  prepared  for  him, 
and  quite  alive  to  the  wisdom  of  making  the 
most  of  his  tutor.  He  asked  incessantly  intelli- 
gent questions,  which  gave  Sir  Arthur  a  good 
deal  of  hunting  in  dictionaries  and  other  books 
before  he  could  answer  them.  He  suggested 
that  his  tutor  might  write  out  correct  copies  of 
his  exercises,  and  was  visibly  annoyed  if  his 
tutor  was  not  ready  with  the  correct  translation 
of  the  authors  they  read  together.  Sir  Arthur 
had  to  work  hard  in  off  hours  to  keep  pace  with 
him.  The  ordinary  relation  was  in  fact  almost 
reversed  :  it  was  the  pupil  who  was  taskmaster, 
and  the  tutor  who  made  apologies.     Sir  Arthur 
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was  almost  tempted  to  think  that  an  ordinary 
lazy,  cheeky  boy  would  have  been  better.  How- 
ever, he  comforted  himself  with  the  reflection 
that  he  was  spared  playing  games.  Master 
Lessiter  went  to  a  gymnasium  for  an  hour  a  day, 
and  the  severest  exercise  they  took  in  company 
was  a  walk  to  Hyde  Park  Corner  and  back. 
Mrs.  Lessiter  soon  established  the  relation  of 
old  and  grateful  friend  and  old  and  benevo- 
lent friend  between  them.  Meeting  with  little 
help  from  him,  she  quietly  assumed  it,  and 
found  at  once  that  he  fitted  into  the  place.  His 
aunt  had  accustomed  him  to  the  management 
of  an  older  woman.  He  even  said  "  Yes,  aunt," 
once,  by  mistake,  and  she  seized  the  occasion 
to  call  him  Arthur,  in  fun,  and  elicited  a  bashful 
request  that  she  would  continue  to  do  so.  After 
that  she  did  not  trouble  much  to  talk  to  him, 
but  found  it  rather  agreeable  to  have  a  domestic 
baronet  whom  she  called  Arthur  and  sent  on 
little  errands ;  there  were  people  so  silly,  she 
said  to  herself,  as  to  be  impressed  by  it.  These 
little  services  tended  to  multiply,  but  were  always 
so  pleasantly  required  that  it  was  impossible  for 
a  polite  young  man  to  evade  them.     I  mention 
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the  circumstance  to  show  that  his  position  in  the 
Lessiter  household  was  familiar  and  mutually- 
beneficial.  Mr.  Lessiter  was  always  cheerful  and 
genial  with  him,  though  not  disposed  to  very 
lengthy  conversations. 

So  far  he  was  moderately  content.  But 
Mabel  Lessiter,  though  custom  had  removed  the 
terrors  of  her  sparkling  eyes  and  brilliant  smile, 
nevertheless  occasioned  him  great  perturbation. 
When  they  were  alone — which  was  often  the 
case — at  breakfast,  in  the  drawing-room  before 
dinner  and  so  forth — her  manner  varied  like  an 
English  summer.  Sometimes  she  was  sympa- 
thetic with  such  few  tastes  as  he  expressed, 
solicitous  about  his  health,  deferential  to  his 
opinions.  At  other  times  she  was  impudently 
patronizing,  or  would  chaff  him  with  brutal 
frankness,  and  yet  at  other  times  she  was  down- 
right and  pointedly  rude.  Sir  Arthur  was  quite 
incapable  of  taking  advantage  of  these  vagaries 
to  repay  her  in  kind  or  press  an  intimacy  with 
her.  He  could  not  even  resent  or  snub  the 
patronage  or  the  rudeness.  He  was  simply 
helpless,  and  met  them  with  the  weakest  smile 
ever  seen  on  a  human  face,  as  Miss  Lessiter  said 
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to  her  friend  Molly.  But  in  his  spare  time,  in 
bed  at  night,  or  walking  with  a  note  of  Mrs. 
Lessiter's — "  the  walk  will  do  you  so  much  good," 
Mrs.  Lessiter  said — he  wondered  and  wondered 
over  her  conduct  till  his  head  ached.  It  was  not 
ill  breeding  :  she  was  perfectly  well  mannered 
when  she  liked.  Could  it  be  coquetry  ?  He 
tried  to  think  it  for  vanity's  sake,  though  the 
conviction  would  have  embarrassed  him  sadly, 
but  he  could  not.  Did  she  like  him  or  dislike 
him  ?  Did  he — the  question  came  suddenly  to 
him — did  he  hate  her,  or  did  he  .  .  .  Oh  no, — 
but  he  quickened  his  pace  and  frowned.  Cer- 
tainly she  interested  him ;  he  waited  with 
anxiety  for  the  changes  of  her  moods.  She  was 
very  beautiful ;  now  that  he  was  accustomed 
to  it,  he  found  her  face  a  charming  picture  for 
furtive  glances.  It  is  probable  that,  with  her 
confusing  alternation  of  flouts  and  kindness. 
Miss  Lessiter,  by  accident  or  by  art,  had  hit  on 
the  only  method  possible  to  a  young  lady  of 
attracting  such  inclination  to  her  sex  as  there 
was  in  this  excellent  young  man.  But  it  did 
not  amount  to  very  much. 

There  was  an  occasional  visitor  at  Lancaster 
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Gate  for  whom  Sir  Arthur  Whittleworth  con- 
ceived a  dislike  which  for  him  was  almost  fierce. 
This  was  a  young  man  called  Benjamin  Lemon : 
a  deathly  pale  young  man,  eager  in  speech  and 
forcible  in  movement.  He  had  a  passion  for 
music,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  for  the  stage,  and 
his  conversation  about  these  subjects  seemed  to 
Sir  Arthur  Whittleworth  quite  offensively  ex- 
aggerated and  paradoxical.  Sir  Arthur,  being 
short-sighted,  may  be  excused  for  not  remarking 
that  on  the  coarse-featured  pale  face  there  was 
the  fire  of  genuine  enthusiasm,  and  that  the 
awkward  gestures  were  sometimes  finely  elo- 
quent. The  young  man  was  a  cousin  of  the 
family,  and  in  spite  of  a  common  love  for  music 
it  was  understood  that  Mr.  Lessiter  disapproved 
of  him  ;  Sir  Arthur  gathered  dimly  that  he  had 
refused  to  be  a  stock-broker,  and  was  regarded 
as  a  ne'er-do-well.  He  had  had  an  opera  pro- 
duced in  Rome,  and  had  quarrelled  with  several 
eminent  musicians  in  England.  His  visits  were 
generally  made  at  lunch,  when  Mr.  Lessiter  was 
absent,  and  he  used  to  talk  hard  all  the  time — 
sometimes  earnestly,  sometimes  wittily  and 
caustically,  seeming  to  find  inspiration  in  Mabel's 
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interested  face  Sir  Arthur  detested  him.  The 
conversation  was  generally  outside  his  knowledge, 
and  Lemon,  after  a  few  vain  attempts  to  include 
him,  ended  by  ignoring  his  existence.  Sir 
Arthur,  more  or  less  at  home  by  this  time,  did 
not  like  to  be  ignored  by  a  person  he  considered 
to  be  a  "  bounder,"  and  fell  back  on  as  much  of 
the  "  Oxford  manner  "  as  he  possessed,  which — 
it  is  not  at  all  peculiar  to  Oxford — consists  of 
bland,  faint  smiles  when  other  people  laugh,  and 
of  quasi-offensive  interjections,  such  as,  "  my 
dear  sir,"  and  "  really."  If  only  he  had  noticed 
things  more,  he  might  have  seen  that  Mabel 
Lessiter  frowned  at  these  interjections,  and  that 
she  was  ruder  than  ever  on  the  first  opportunity 
afterwards. 
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About  six  weeks  from  the  beginning  of  his 
tutorship  Sir  Arthur  Whittleworth  was  sitting 
one  afternoon  in  the  room  where  he  and  Master 
Lessiter  pursued  their  studies,  correcting  some 
Latin  verses,  and  trying  hard  to  make  some 
better  ones  himself.  His  pupil  was  at  the  gym- 
nasium. He  was  struggling  with  a  peculiarly 
obstinate  pentameter,  when,  looking  up  from 
the  Gradus,  he  saw  the  beautiful  face  of  Mabel 
Lessiter  smiling  down  at  him.  She  had  come 
in  softly,  holding  an  open  book.  He  jumped  up 
nervously,  but  she  entreated  him  to  sit  down, 
touching  his  arm  with  her  hand,  and  using  a 
soft  and  almost  tender  tone  of  voice.  She  was 
so  sorry  to  disturb  him,  but  she  was  puzzled  over 
a  Latin  quotation,  and  he  was  so  learned,  would 
he  be  so  kind,  and  so  forth.  Evidently  she  was 
in  her  kindest  mood,  and  Sir  Arthur  blinked 
almost  fearlessly  at  her.  The  quotation  was  a 
stanza  of  Horace.     She  drew  a  chair  close  to  his, 
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and  pointed  to  the  passage  word  by  word,  so  that 
Sir  Arthur's  face  nearly  touched  her  hand  as 
he  bent  over  the  book.  Then  she  wanted  it  all 
over  again,  and  bent  over  the  book  herself,  so 
that  their  faces  nearly  touched  each  other.  Sir 
Arthur  would  hardly  have  been  human  if  the 
contiguity  had  not  affected  him.  "  That  day  we 
read  no  more,"  flashed  into  his  brain  :  he  felt 
romantic,  very  nearly.  His  translation  was 
extremely  lame,  but  Miss  Lessiter  was  warm  in 
praise  of  his  scholarship  and  his  beautiful  English. 
"  Oh,  yes — yes — I  see  :  how  well  you  put  it  ! 
How  splendid  it  must  be  to  be  able  to  read  Latin 
just  like  English !  "  and  so  on.  Sir  Arthur 
smiled  with  a  little  proper  pride.  The  trans- 
lation over,  she  still  sat  on,  as  though  hesitating 
to  say  something.  Then  suddenly :  "  I  do 
want  to  say  something  to  you.  May  I  ?  I'm 
only  a  girl,  I  know,  but  we  are  friends,  aren't 
we  ?  I  know  I  often  tease  you,  and  you're 
awfully  sweet  not  to  mind,  but  that  only  shows 
we're  good  friends,  doesn't  it  ?  "  His  hand  was 
resting  on  the  desk,  and  in  a  pretty,  affectionate 
manner  she  laid  her  own  on  it,  and  gently  pressed 
it.     "  I  do  so  want  you  to  do  something  in  the 
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world  worthy  of  your  splendid  talents  and  learn- 
ing and  your  name  and  all  that :  I  know  this 
teaching  must  be  irksome  to  a  mind  like  yours, 
and  I  do  hope  you'll  soon  find  something  better 
fitted  to  you — statesmanship  or  something. 
There  !     You  forgive  me,  don't  you  ?  " 

Her  soft  warm  touch  thrilled  the  baronet's 
nerves,  while  the  delightful  sentences  soothed 
and  flattered  his  mind.  He  looked  at  her  sym- 
pathetic beautiful  face,  and  down  at  her  pretty 
little  hand.  Then,  hardly  knowing  what  he  did, 
he  bent  and  kissed  it. 

"  Oh,"  said  Miss  Lessiter,  drawing  it — but 
gently — away,  "  Oh,  why  did  you  do  that  ?  what 
do  you  mean  ?  " 

He  might  have  said  that  he  meant  nothing, 
or  he  might  have  asked  her  what  she  meant  by 
pressing  his  hand  first.  He  did  neither.  He 
felt  that  his  act  had  been  extraordinary — he  had 
never  done  such  a  thing  before — and  demanded 
a  serious  explanation.  He  looked  hard  in  front 
of  him,  blushing  violently.  What  ought  one  to 
do  ?  Was  he  in  love  ?  It  was  a  terrible  situa- 
tion.    "  I  meant,"  said  he,  "  I  meant " 

"  Yes,  yes  ?  "  said  she,  smiling.  "  I  meant,  1 
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beg "    she    stopped     that    at    once.     "  You 

meant/'  said  she,  very  softly  and  shyly — "  you 
meant  that  you  care  for  me  ?  " 

"  Er — yes,"  said  the  gentleman. 

She  laughed  with  affectionate  gaiety.  "  You 
foolish  boy  !   why  didn't  you  tell  me  before  ?  " 

He  felt,  and  looked,  a  very  foolish  boy  indeed. 
She  laid  her  hand  on  his  again.  He  let  it  alone. 
Then  she  started  up  and  bent  over  him,  and  for 
a  moment  touched  his  cheek  with  hers.  "I'm 
so  happy,"  said  she.  It  was  well  that  one  of 
them  should  be  so.  "  But  we  shall  have  a  lot 
to  go  through."  He  looked  as  though  he  had 
begun  already.  "  You  must  speak  to  my  father 
now,  at  once  :  that  will  be  best,  won't  it  ?  "        ; 

At  this  Sir  Arthur  fairly  started.  It  seemed 
like  a  nightmare.  She  was  proceeding  by  leaps 
and  bounds  :  did  it  really  all  follow  from  his 
feat  ?  He  felt  bewildered  and  afraid  ;  but  some- 
thing in  him  said  that  he  was  a  fine  fellow,  and 
it  was  really  agreeable — this  contiguity  with 
the  girl  whose  vagaries  had  so  distracted  him. 
So  she  loved  him  after  all  !  He  took  her  hand 
and  kissed  it  again.  That  clinched  the  matter. 
Miss  Lessiter  began  to  speak  with  judicial  gravity. 
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"  You  see,"  she  said,  "  both  my  father  and 
mother,  though  I  daresay  you  wouldn't  think 
it,  have  awfully  strong  prejudices  about  race 
and  that.  The  idea  of  my  marrying  outside  the 
— you  understand  ?  " 

He  did  not  understand  in  the  least.  The  word 
marry  smote  heavily  on  his  consciousness.  He 
did  not  quite  understand  as  yet  why  she  should 
marry  him — he  had  not  thought  of  the  question 
why  she  should  not.  "  Er — why — I  don't — "  he 
faltered. 

"  Why,  you  know,  of  course,  that  we're 
Jews." 

"  Jews  ?  "  quoth  he. 

"  Yes  ;  I  suppose  you've  heard  of  Jews."  She 
frowned  slightly  and  spoke  rather  sharply,  but 
immediately  recovered  her  air  of  affectionate 
confidence.  "  I  can't  help  it,  can  I  ?  They 
don't  care  about  the  religion,  you  know,  but  the 
race  feeling  is  awfully  strong.  I  know  father 
wouldn't  own  it :  he'll  put  it  on  something  else. 
Mother  wouldn't  to  you,  either.  They'll  both 
make  other  objections.  I  tell  you  this,  to  show 
you  that  you  must  be  prepared  to  fight.  You 
must  be  firm,  dear." 
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He  looked  a  picture  of  unwarlike  indecision, 
and  the  girl  bit  her  lip,  and  for  a  moment  her 
voice  was  a  little  unsteady.  "  Best  get  it  over. 
Father's  in  the  library  now.     Come,  be  brave." 

Jews — marriage — it  was  all  utterly  strange  and 
unreal.  Here  was  he.  Sir  Arthur  Whittleworth, 
suddenly  going  to  ask  leave  to  marry,  and  to  be 
opposed  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  a  Jew. 
He  had  always  thought  of  Jews  as  a  kind  of 
Dissenters,  and  this  novel  idea  of  race  distinction 
almost  engrossed  his  reflective  mind  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  personal  difficulty.  He  sat  still, 
and  Mabel  Lessiter,  standing  a  little  behind  him, 
looked  as  though  she  were  going  to  hit  him. 
But  she  only  laid  her  hand  firmly  on  his  arm, 
and  repeated,  "  Come."  Slowly  he  rose,  and  she 
guided  him,  as  it  were,  to  the  door,  opened  it,  and 
stood  still. 

"  But — but — you're  coming  too,  I  suppose  ?  " 
the  swain  faltered. 

"  No ;  father  wouldn't  like  that — you  must 
go  alone.     Oh,  do  be  a  man,  Arthur  !  " 

She  fairly  pushed  him  through  the  doorway, 
and  watched  him  slowly  walking,  with  bent  head, 
down  the  passage.     Then,  when  she  heard  the 
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library  door  shut,  she  swiftly  stole  to  it  and 
listened  at  the  keyhole. 

To  Sir  Arthur's  further  dismay,  Mrs.  Lessiter 
was  with  her  husband. 

"  Well,  Whittleworth,"  said  Mr.  Lessiter  pleas- 
antly, "  anything  I  can  do  for  you  ?  "  Mrs.  Les- 
siter encouraged  him  with  a  smile.  Unsuspecting 
parents,  they  had  forgotten  the  boldness  and 
badness  of  baronets  ! 

"  Er — Mr.  Lessiter — I  wanted  to  say — I'm 
very  sorry  to  interrupt  you — I  came  to  ask " 

But  the  reader  must  imagine  how  Sir  Arthur 
Whittleworth,  with  many  an  "  er  "  and  many  a 
hesitation,  was  finally  delivered  of  his  proposal ; 
how  Mr.  Lessiter  courteously  pointed  out  its 
impossibility,  while,  with  just  a  touch  of  irony, 
thanking  Sir  Arthur  for  the  honour  ;  how  the 
question  of  the  future  support  of  Lady  Whittle- 
worth remained  unanswered  ;  how  Sir  Arthur 
was  exhorted  to  forget  all  about  it,  and  very 
nearly  promised  to  do  so,  but  remembered  in 
time  that  he  would  have  to  face  Miss  Lessiter; 
how  he  professed  to  be  firm  ;  how  furious  Mrs. 
Lessiter  looked,  and  with  what  apt  remarks  she 
clinched  her  husband's  arguments. 
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When  he  left  their  presence,  Sir  Arthur  went 
back  to  the  schoolroom,  which  he  found  empty. 
He  sat  desolately  in  his  chair  for  five  minutes  ; 
then,  with  an  air  of  desperate  helplessness, 
seized  the  Gradus  and  went  on  with  the  Latin 
verses. 

They  discussed  the  matter  meanwhile.  Both 
admitted  their  dislike  of  their  daughter  marrying 
a  Gentile,  but  both  admitted  that  the  dislike 
might  be  overcome  in  a  desirable  case  ;  in  this 
it  could  not  be.  A  penniless  and  incapable 
young  man — a  drivelling  idiot,  said  Mrs.  Lessiter 
— who  had  only  an  inferior  baronetcy  to  give  in 
return  for  being  supported  by  them — it  was  alto- 
gether out  of  the  question.  It  was  utterly 
incomprehensible  that  Mabel  could  really  mean 
it.  They  sent  for  her,  and  she  said  that  she  did 
mean  it.  They  accused  her  of  having  her  head 
turned  by  a  title,  like  a  silly  schoolgirl ;  she 
accused  them  of  sordidness  and  prejudice.  They, 
or  rather  her  mother,  called  Sir  Arthur  a  fool ; 
she  extolled  his  gentleness  and  culture  and  sweet- 
ness of  disposition.  They  were  firm  ;  she  was 
firm,  and  unlike  Sir  Arthur,  looked  it.  Finally, 
Mrs.    Lessiter,   who   still   hoped   that   this   folly 
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would  be  forgotten  and  she  might  regain  the 
comfort  of  her  baronet,  decided  that  he  should 
be  given  a  fortnight's  holiday  to  see  what  hap- 
pened. So  Sir  Arthur  went  back  to  the  rural 
deanery. 

***** 

"  Darling  Molly, — The  denouement  has  hap- 
pened. I  did  have  to  act  hard.  He  was  like  a 
sheep,  and  I  drove  him  into  the  library,  where 
father  was  like  a  sheep-dog.  I  simply  couldn't 
go  in  with  him  ;  I  know  I  should  have  laughed. 
You  never  saw  anything  so  absurd  as  he  looked. 
I  should  feel  a  brute  if  I  thought  he  cared,  but  I 
know  he  doesn't.  He's  simply  .  .  .  but  I  won't 
be  ungrateful  to  him,  poor  thing.  He's  gone 
back  to  the  country  for  the  present.  I  am  firm. 
It  will  soon  be  time  for  Ben's  influence  over  me 
to  be  called  in.  You  clever  angel,  to  think  of 
it !— Mabel." 
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There  was  expectant  joy  in  the  rural  deanery. 
It  cost  the  Dean's  wife  some  pains  to  extract  from 
Sir  Arthur  the  reason  for  his  sudden  return,  but 
when  she  had  done  so  she  was  triumphant.  "  I 
suppose,"  she  said  to  the  Dean,  "  that  sweet  girl 
was  right,  and  they  don't  like  the  idea  of  his  not 
being  a  Jew.  It  sounds  funny — rather  imper- 
tinent I  call  it,  but  of  course  they'll  soon  come 
round.  Perhaps  they  want  a  little  time  to  con- 
sult the  Rabbis  or  something.  But  they  must 
see  what  an  advantageous  thing  it  will  be  for  the 
girl  to  marry  a  man  of  Arthur's  position.  Thank 
heaven  he's  provided  for — they're  enormously 
rich,  I  know.  I  don't  quite  like  his  marrying  a 
Jewess,  but  still " 

"  They  are  an  ancient  race,"  remarked  the 
Rural  Dean. 

Sir  Arthur  seemed  to  be  troubled,  one  might 
have  said  haunted,  by  some  strange  memory  ; 
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but  he  was  even  quieter  and  more  modest  than 
before.  His  aunt  took  it  for  granted  that  he 
was  lost  in  a  lover's  reveries,  and  after  dinner  she 
would  sing  to  him  songs  she  thought  appropriate 
to  the  occasion,  while  the  Rural  Dean  read  the 
newspaper.  "  Here  stand  I  to  live  or  die,  as  you 
prove  false  or  true,"  or  words  to  that  effect,  was 
one  of  them,  and  "  The  Devout  Lover  "  another. 
But  the  days  went  on,  and  no  acceptance  of  his 

generous  proposal  arrived.     She  was  puzzled. 

Mtt  *  *  *  * 

"  I  think  I  have  almost  persuaded  her.  Cousin 
Rachel,"  said  Mr.  Benjamin  Lemon  to  Mrs. 
Lessiter.  A  few  days  later  he  said,  "  I  have 
persuaded  her,  but  I've  gone  further  than  you 
intended." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Ben  ?  " 

The  young  man  came  close  to  her  and  put 
his  hands  on  her  shoulders  and  looked  into  her 
eyes.  "  Don't  tell  me  you're  surprised,"  he  said. 
"  You  told  me  to  use  my  influence  with  her.  I 
have.  I  appealed  to  our  old  friendship,  to  the 
liking  we've  had  for  one  another  since  we  were 
children.  I  appealed  to  her  successfully.  No, 
don't  look  cross,  you  dear  woman.     She  and  I 
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were  made  for  one  another.  I  know  you  like 
me,  and  I  know  in  your  inmost  heart  you're 
glad  she'll  marry  one  of  us.  Cousin  Reuben 
disapproves  of  me,  and  you've  got  to  persuade 
him.  I  believe  after  all  this  bother  he'll  be  glad. 
I  give  you  my  word  to  work  hard  and  make  a 
name  for  myself,  and  we  won't  ask  you  for  any- 
thing." 

***** 

"  Dear  Sir  Arthur, — You  must  forgive  me. 
It  was  only  a  girlish  whim,  I  know  now.  You 
overcame  me  that  day  in  the  schoolroom  with 
your  impetuous,  masterful  way.  But  I  should 
wrong  us  both  if  I  married  you.  Ben  and  I  have 
been  chums  since  we  were  children.  .  .  ."  So 
wrote  Miss  Lessiter. 

"  My  dear  Arthur  (I  must  call  you  that  still, 
for  I  shall  always  look  on  you  as  a  very  dear 
friend) — Mabel  has  explained  herself.  It  was 
just  a  whim  on  her  part,  and  I  cannot  help  hoping 
on  yours  too.  Anyhow,  I'm  sure  you  will  have 
the  wisdom  to  forget  it  all.  You  may  rely  on 
our  never  alluding  to  it,  and  no  one  but  ourselves 
knows  of  it.     If  after  what  has  happened  you 
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feel  able  to  come  back  to  us  and  resume  your 
excellent  tuition  of  our  boy,  my  husband  and  I 
will  be  more  than  glad. — Yours  most  sincerely, 
Rachel  Lessiter." 

"  '  V avium  et  mutabile,'  "  said  the  Rural 
Dean. 

"  I  call  her  a  minx  of  the  worst  sort,"  said  the 
Rural  Dean's  wife. 

"  Will  you  go  back,  Arthur  ?  "  asked  the  Rural 
Dean. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  he. 

"  Good  gracious  !  "  said  his  aunt.  "  Did  you 
care  for  the  girl  ?  " 

"  I — er — I  don't  know,"  said  Sir  Arthur 
Whittleworth. 
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MY  hero's  name  was  William  James  Had- 
dock :  he  was  thirty-four  years  old, 
and  a  junior  partner  in  a  respectable  and  toler- 
ably prosperous  firm  of  tea  merchants.  I  do 
not  assert  that  he  was  called  a  hero  by  the  world 
at  large,  which  is  notoriously  ignorant  of  its 
greatest  men  : — a  private  hero,  a  hero  to  his 
mother,  his  aunts,  his  sisters,  his  wife,  his  wife's 
mother,  his  wife's  sisters.  Their  opinion  was 
not,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  founded  on  his 
actual  achievements.  He  was,  it  is  true,  in  the 
second  cricket  eleven  at  school ;  he  was  an 
expert  lawn-tennis  player  ;  and  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  riding  immense  distances  on  his  bicycle 
on  Saturday  afternoons,  sometimes  even  going 
so  far  as  to  sleep  at  a  remote  inn,  right  in  the 
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country,  and  return  on  the  following  Sunday. 
But  these  achievements  and  accomplishments, 
though  repeatedly  impressed  on  his  acquain- 
tances by  his  female  relations,  were  not  the  only 
or  the  chief  cause  of  his  reputation. 

Beyond  all  men  I  have  had  the  honour  of 
meeting,  William  James  Haddock  was  resolute 
and  strong  in  speech.  Not  that  he  used  oaths : 
his  idea  of  refinement  excluded  them,  and  he 
disdained  such  paltry  methods  of  emphasis. 
No — he  used  simple,  unornamented  English ; 
but  its  effect  was  always  trenchant,  and  (a 
hostile  critic  might  have  said)  even  ferocious. 
"  I'm  not  going  to  stand  any  nonsense,"  was 
one  of  his  favourite  phrases  ;  and  he  used  it 
concerning  innumerable  details  of  daily  life — 
the  failure  of  a  servant  to  black  his  boots  to 
his  liking,  the  lateness  of  his  train  to  the  City 
and  so  forth.  He  did  not,  indeed,  address  it 
directly  to  the  servant  in  question,  or  to  station- 
masters,  being  a  very  kindly  man ;  but  im- 
pressed it  afterwards  on  his  wife,  her  sister,  or 
an  aunt  who  might  be  staying  with  him.  "  I'd 
like  to  see  anybody  do  that  to  me,"  was  a  com- 
ment he  made  on  any  slight  reported  to  him  as 
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having  been  inflicted  on  somebody  else,  and  one 
felt,  as  he  made  it,  that  the  consequences  would 
have  been  dreadful  indeed.  He  had  a  deep 
voice,  and  wore  a  very  large  black  moustache. 

I  remember  relating  in  his  family  circle  a 
mild  joke  made  by  an  acquaintance  at  my  ex- 
pense, and  how  disconcerted  I  was  when  Had- 
dock interjected,  "  /  should  have  knocked  him 
down."  It  had  not  seemed  at  all  necessary  to 
me,  but  I  am  afraid  Mrs.  Haddock  thought  I 
had  been  very  cowardly.  Haddock  was  fre- 
quently thrashing,  in  conversation,  some  hypo- 
thetical offender  within  an  inch  of  his  life,  or 
breaking  every  bone  in  an  imaginary  body.  In 
fact,  even  outside  his  family  he  was  regarded  as 
a  brave  and  determined  fellow. 

As  a  lover  of  peace  and  a  friend  of  Haddock, 
I  used  often  to  rejoice  that  in  our  age  and  coun- 
try, there  are,  on  the  whole,  few  opportunities 
for  physical  strife  or  chastisement.  It  may  have 
been  partly  due  to  Haddock's  known  readiness 
to  break  every  bone,  but  the  fact  is  that  nobody 
ever  insulted  him.  It  happened  once  that  a 
rude  man  pushed  against  Haddock  and  his  wife 
as  they  were  entering  a  railway  carriage,  and 
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he  told  me  afterwards  that  had  he  been  alone 
he  would  have  thrashed  that  man  "  till  his  own 
mother  wouldn't  have  known  him  "  :  he  was 
luckily  prevented  by  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Had- 
dock, fearing  the  effect  on  her  nerves.  At 
another  time,  when  I  was  with  him,  a  cabman 
he  had  just  paid  at  Waterloo  Station  was  abusive, 
and  Haddock  afterwards  regretted  that  he  had 
not  pulled  that  cabman  from  his  perch,  and  flung 
him  under  the  horse's  hoofs  :  fortunately  there 
had  been  no  time,  as  we  had  to  catch  the  train. 
I  can  remember  no  other  occasion  on  which 
there  was  the  least  excuse  for  Haddock  to  have 
recourse  to  violent  action.  But  for  all  that  I 
lived  in  fear  that  some  day  one  of  those  terrible 
scenes  which  Haddock  had  assured  me  would 
happen  under  certain  conditions  would  actually 
come  to  pass. 

I  was  therefore  greatly  alarmed  when  I  heard 
that  burglaries  had  been  committed  in  Haddock's 
neighbourhood.  My  friend  was  ready,  I  knew, 
to  inflict  the  most  frightful  punishment  on 
offences  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  comparatively 
slight ;  my  imagination  refused  to  suggest  to 
me  what  he  would  do  to  a  man  who  entered  his 
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house  with  the  purpose  of  stealing  his  property. 
That  he  would  kill  such  a  man  I  could  not  doubt, 
but  mere  killing  was  disproportionately  mild. 
Haddock  would  render  a  man  who  knocked  off 
his  hat  a  hopeless  invalid  for  life.  Simply  to 
have  killed  a  burglar,  however,  would  be  a  dis- 
agreeable remembrance,  I  could  not  doubt,  to 
a  naturally  benevolent  nature.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  the  risk  that  the  burglar,  if  very 
unscrupulous,  or  irritated  by  the  prospect  of  his 
own  demise,  might  kill  Haddock  by  a  fluke  ;  or 
there  might  be  more  than  one  burglar,  and  my 
heroic  friend,  being  the  only  man  in  his  house, 
might  be  overpowered.  I  feared  his  intrepidity, 
the  reckless  courage  with  which  he  would  rush 
into  danger  to  protect  his  hearth  and  home. 

-He  asked  me  to  stay  with  him  one  Saturday 
to  Monday,  and  I  was  glad  to  go,  not  only  for 
my  pleasure,  but  because  I  hoped,  if  burglars 
should  come,  to  add  some  element  of  caution 
to  his  foolhardy  contempt  of  danger. 

Haddock's  house  is  in  an  extremely  western 
suburb  of  London,  not  far  from  a  public  park. 
It  is  moreover,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  suburb 
itself,  in  a  lonely  lane,  by  no  means  uninviting 
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to  burglars.  He  had  not  returned  from  his 
bicycle  ride  when  I  arrived,  and  I  was  received 
by  his  wife  and  sister-in-law,  I  found  that  they 
shared  my  fears  in  connexion  with  the  burglars. 
Haddock,  it  seemed,  had  been  more  intrepid 
than  ever.  He  had  uttered  such  dreadful  threats 
against  their  occasional  gardener,  who  had  neg- 
lected his  duties,  that  Mrs,  Haddock  had  dis- 
missed the  man  on  her  own  authority,  while 
Haddock  was  in  the  City,  and  had  warned  him 
not  to  come  near  the  house.  She  said  that  her 
husband's  face,  when  the  possible  burglary  of 
their  house  was  suggested,  was  terrible  to  see. 
"  He  is  so  rash,"  she  said  ;  "  you  will  try  to  calm 
him  if  they  come,  won't  you  ?  "  I  did  my  best 
to  comfort  her  wifely  terrors. 

Haddock  looked  extremely  determined  when 
he  arrived.  In  the  short  conversation  I  had 
with  him  alone  before  dinner  he  warned  me  not 
to  talk  of  burglary  to  Mrs.  Haddock  and  her 
sister  :  it  was  useless  to  alarm  them,  he  said.  I 
remembered  with  some  shame  that  I  had  already 
done  so,  and  reflected  that  true  courage  is 
always  considerate  of  others'  timidity  in  the 
hour  of  danger.     He  then  told  me,  with  some 
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heat,  that  the  local  inspector  of  police  had  re- 
fused, on  the  ground  that  he  had  no  men  to 
spare,  to  have  Haddock's  lane  patrolled  through- 
out the  night.  His  anger,  of  course,  was  that 
of  an  unjustly-treated  taxpayer,  not  of  a  resource- 
less  man  abandoned  to  his  fate  :  in  fact,  he  said 
with  a  grim  smile,  "  If  the  police  can't  protect 
us,  they  must  not  complain  if  we  take  the  law 
into  our  own  hands."  But  I  was  all  the  more 
surprised  to  hear  that  there  were  no  firearms  in 
the  house.  There  was  not  even  a  gun,  since 
Haddock  did  not  shoot,  and  he  told  me  hastily 
that  his  wife  had  a  horror  of  revolvers  :  I  could 
see  he  was  a  little  ashamed  to  acknowledge  his 
perhaps  excessive  tenderness  for  her  feelings,  and 
did  not  press  the  subject.  He  warned  me  again, 
as  we  went  upstairs  to  dress,  not  to  allude  to 
burglars  at  dinner. 

So  that  subject  was  tabooed.  I  remember 
that  we  talked  chiefly  of  duels,  and  I  mention 
the  fact  because  it  emphasized  Haddock's  bold- 
ness in  my  mind.  If  Haddock  had  lived  in  the 
old  duelling  days,  I  am  afraid  he  would  have 
slain  a  large  number  of  people.  He  regretted 
the  disappearance  of  duels  from  England  (I  am 
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surprised,  by  the  way,  that  he  has  not  fought 
any  during  his  trips  abroad).  Mentioning  the 
case  of  a  man  who,  it  seemed,  had  been  rude  to 
a  friend  of  Haddock's  at  some  local  meeting, 
"  Now  in  any  other  country  but  this,"  he  said, 
"  one  would  simply  call  out  a  fellow  like  that 
and  shoot  him  like  a  dog."  Mrs.  Haddock's 
eyes  —  in  spite  of  her  horror  of  revolvers — 
glistened  as  her  hero  spoke.  I  remarked,  rather 
superfluously  perhaps,  that  the  right  person  did 
not  always  survive.  "  Oh,  you  literary  fellows  !  " 
Haddock  said :  "  that's  different."  I  remem- 
bered that  abroad  literary  fellows  fight  rather 
more  often  than  other  people,  and  I  was  not 
aware  that  tea  merchants  were  particularly 
warlike ;  but  I  accepted  the  rebuke  meekly,  and 
Haddock's  sister-in-law  gave  me  a  look  of  com- 
passionate amusement,  as  who  should  say  that 
all  men  could  not  be  champions. 

The  evening  passed,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  or 
so  Haddock  and  I  were  alone  in  the  smoking- 
room.  We  talked  of  various  things,  chiefly  of 
fighting  and  of  the  decay  of  pluck  in  the  daily 
habits  of  our  countrymen,  which  Haddock 
alleged  to  be  painfully  apparent.     It  must  have 
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been  shortly  after  twelve  that  I  thought  I 
heard  a  sound  in  the  garden.  The  smoking- 
room  window  gave  on  to  the  large  garden  at 
the  back  of  the  house,  and  was  connected  with 
it  by  a  flight  of  steps.  Another  flight  of  steps 
outside  went  down  to  the  kitchen  quarters, 
below  the  level  of  the  garden.  The  night  was 
quite  still,  but  I  thought  I  heard  a  rustle  in  the 
bushes,  and  something  like  a  smothered  cough. 
I  mentioned  my  suspicion  to  Haddock  ;  but  he 
disbelieved  me,  and — I  suppose  to  dissipate  any 
fear  I  might  have — began  to  talk  more  volubly 
than  before.  A  little  later  I  distinctly  heard  the 
crunch  of  a  foot  on  the  gravel.  Haddock  had 
not  heard  it,  he  said,  and  poop-pooh'd  my  idea 
that  it  would  be  well  to  open  the  window  and 
look  out.  (I  must  mention  that  the  window 
was  closely  fastened  with  heavy  shutters,  so 
that  probably  no  light  was  seen  from  our  room 
by  the  person  or  persons  in  the  garden.)  Had- 
dock said  it  would  be  absurd  to  undo  the  shutters, 
and  rallied  me  on  my  timidity.  Just  then  there 
was  the  noise  of  somebody  on  the  stone  steps 
which  led  to  the  kitchen  :  I  looked  at  Haddock, 
and    saw    that   he    too    had    heard    it.     "  Good 
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heavens/'  he  said  :  "  what  infernal  cheek  !  "  I 
thought  that  now  the  time  was  come  when  I 
must  restrain  his  rashness.  But  Haddock  had 
a  far  greater  control  over  himself  than  I  had 
imagined.  He  laughed,  and  said  :  "  After  all, 
they  can't  possibly  get  into  the  house.  It  doesn't 
hurt  us  if  they  walk  about  the  garden,  does  it  ? 
It's  hardly  worth  the  bother  of  tackling  them." 
This  speech  surprised  me  in  its  remarkable 
moderation,  and  I  suggested  that  at  least  we 
might  reconnoitre  the  burglars  from  an  upstairs 
window.  Haddock  negatived  this.  "  I  think 
not,  old  chap,"  he  said  :  "  my  wife  has  a  weak 
heart.  She'd  be  certain  to  hear  us,  and  the 
shock  would  alarm  her  terribly — it  might  be  a 
serious  thing  for  her.  So  long  as  they  don't 
get  into  the  house,  I  prefer  them  to  walk  about 
my  garden  to  giving  my  poor  wife  a  shock.  But 
it's  time  we  turned  in."  He  rose  as  he  spoke, 
and  lit  a  candle.  "  We'll  turn  in  if  the  burglars 
can't — what  ?  "  he  said.  The  jocularity  seemed 
to  be  forced,  and  I  surmised  that  he  was  holding 
in  his  rage  with  great  difficulty.  He  turned 
out  the  lamps,  and  we  took  our  way  to  bed.  As 
we  passed  the  door  of  the  inside  stairs  which  led 
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down  to  the  kitchen,  I  listened  at  it,  and  heard 
somebody  moving  about  below.  Haddock  said 
it  was  the  cat.  "  That  infernal  cat/'  he  said, 
"  is  always  walking  about  at  night  and  knocking 
things  over."  I  answered  that  I  believed  the 
burglars  had  got  in — perhaps  a  window  down 
there  had  been  left  open.  "  Nonsense,"  said 
Haddock  ;  "  I  tell  you  it's  impossible  they  should 
have  got  in.     Come  to  bed." 

"  At  least,"  I  suggested,  "  we  might  go  down 
and  see." 

"  No,  no,"  he  replied,  "  my  wife  would  hear, 
and  she'd  be  terribly  frightened.  We  can't  do 
that.  But  really,  you're  awfully  nervous  to- 
night, old  chap.  There's  nothing  to  be  afraid 
of."  He  dragged  me  away  from  the  door,  and 
preceded  me  quickly  up  the  stairs.  As  I  shut 
my  door,  I  heard  him  lock  his  and  bolt  it,  no 
doubt  at  the  entreaty  of  his  wife.  Haddock's 
wonderful  self-repression  amazed  me,  and  I  have 
no  words  to  tell  how  much  I  admired  him  for 
it. 

At  the  same  time  I  thought  his  consideration 
for  his  wife  went  a  little  too  far.  His  house  at 
that  moment  was  probably  being  rifled,  and  it 
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is  not  pleasant  to  think  that  within  a  few  yards 
of  one,  in  the  dead  of  night,  are  armed  and 
probably  unscrupulous  strangers.  There  was  no 
key  in  the  lock  of  my  door,  and  it  had  no  bolt. 
I  reflected  that  burglars  often  go  about  their 
business  in  gangs,  carrying  revolvers  with 
several  chambers.  I  had  no  weapons  but  my 
razors,  which,  however  convenient  for  cutting 
one's  own  throat,  are  ineffectual  weapons — their 
folding  handles  considered — for  seriously  damag- 
ing an  active  enemy.  I  can  boast  honestly 
that  in  the  company  of  Haddock  I  would  have 
faced  the  burglars  ;  but,  frankly  to  say  it,  I  did 
not  like  the  prospect  of  dealing  with  them  single- 
handed,  and  I  was  almost  guilty  of  thinking 
that,  in  his  anxiety  for  his  wife,  Haddock  had 
been  a  little  neglectful  of  his  friend.  I  heard 
the  door  of  the  kitchen  stairs  gently  opened  ;  it 
had  been  locked  of  course,  but  I  suppose  the 
lock  had  yielded  to  a  hairpin.  How  strange  is 
the  disorder  of  our  thoughts  !  In  the  midst  of 
my  alarm  I  made  a  mild  joke  to  myself  about 
the  chivalry  of  the  lock  which  yielded  to  the 
feminine  .  .  .  Ah  !  a  whisper ;  then  there  was 
more  than  one,  not  a  lonely  burglar.     A  com- 
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pany  !  Messrs.  ...  I  wonder  if  imbecile  irrele- 
vances occur  to  other  people  at  critical  moments. 
My  room  was  nearly  over  the  lower  staircase 
door,  which  accounts  for  my  hearing  the  very 
slight  noise.  Steps  went  along  the  passage 
which  led  to  the  dining-room  and  smoking-room 
on  one  side,  to  the  drawing-room  and  a  smaller 
sitting-room  on  the  other.  I  heard  no  more; 
but,  if  you  will  believe  my  protestation,  I  began 
to  pull  myself  together  for  an  effort  on  the  side 
of  the  law.  It  seems  easy  to  you,  as  you  read 
this  in  the  daytime  ;  but  wait  for  the  silent,  dark 
night,  before  you  rebuke  my  hesitation. 

My  door  was  gently  opened,  and  Haddock 
appeared.  He  spoke  to  me  in  a  whisper.  "  My 
wife's  in  a  dreadful  state  of  alarm,"  he  said. 
"  There's  somebody  in  the  dining-room  under- 
neath our  bedroom.  I  daren't  leave  her  for 
more  than  a  moment.  I  believe  she'd  have  a 
fit.  I  don't  like  to  knock  up  the  servants  " — 
there  was  no  man-servant,  as  I  have  explained, 
and  the  three  women-servants  of  the  little  estab- 
lishment slept  on  the  floor  above  us — "  would 
you  mind  ?  Just  to  see  what  it  is  ?  It  may  be 
one  of  the  servants,  after  all.     I  dare  say  it's 
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nothing,  but  my  wife's  anxious,  and  I  daren't 
leave  her."  To  me  this  brave  fellow  made  light 
of  the  danger  ;  but  I  confess  I  was  not  so  fear- 
less, and  disliked  my  mission  exceedingly.  How- 
ever, there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  I  prepared  to 
go.  Haddock  passed  me  the  candle  and  a  light 
malacca  cane,  and  I  noticed  as  he  did  so  that 
he  trembled  with  suppressed  rage.  "If  you 
want  me,"  he  said  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  "  give  me 
a  call,  and  I'll  come  at  once." 

He  crept  back  to  his  room. 

I  descended  the  stairs,  holding  the  candle  in 
one  hand  and  the  cane  in  the  other.  I  walked 
along  the  passage  and  into  the  dining-room. 
Two  men  were  there,  busied  in  filling  a  large 
sack.  I  asked  them  what  they  were  doing.  It 
was  a  superfluous  question,  I  admit ;  they  dis- 
dained to  answer  it ;  they  simply  knocked  me 
down  with  a  jemmy — I  think  it  must  have  been 
a  jemmy,  a  hard  instrument,  in  any  case — and 
before  I  could  struggle  to  my  feet,  rather  dazed 
as  I  was,  they  were  gone  through  the  window 
into  the  garden.  I  called  for  help,  and  Haddock's 
voice  answered  me. 

"  Are  there  men  in  the  house  ?  "  he  cried. 
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"  They  are  gone — escaped,"  I  shouted  feebly, 
and  Haddock  came  bounding  down  the  stairs 
and  tore  into  the  room. 

"  Where  are  they  ?  Show  them  me  I  "  he 
cried,  in  his  old  determined  voice.  I  suppose  he 
had  given  up  the  hope  of  saving  his  wife's  alarm. 
He  rushed  to  the  window,  but  immediately  came 
back  to  me.     I  had  tumbled  into  a  chair. 

"  Are  you  much  hurt  ?  "  he  asked.  Even  the 
pursuit  of  the  burglars  gave  way  to  friendship 
in  his  mind.  .  .  . 

There  was  not  much  harm  done  by  the  burg- 
lars. They  had  taken  nothing  of  great  value, 
not  having  found  the  plate.  Yielding  to  his 
wife's  nervousness,  Haddock  has  moved  into 
Kensington,  where  the  police  are  more  numerous. 
As  for  me,  I  was  well  in  a  few  days.  But  while 
I  admit  Haddock's  great  tenderness  for  his  wife, 
and  the  power  of  self-control  he  showed  on  that 
night  of  the  burglars,  and  am  far  from  grudging 
him  his  reputation  for  dare-devil  courage,  I 
think  it  rather  unkind  that  the  Haddock  family 
should  regard  me  as  a  typical  coward.  Haddock 
dwells  facetiously  on  the  timidity  he  maintains 
that    I    displayed,    and    Mrs.    Haddock    openly 
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patronizes  me  on  the  strength  of  it.  Haddock 
says  he  is  glad,  after  all,  that  it  was  I,  not  he, 
whom  fortune  allowed  to  tackle  the  burglars. 
He  is  afraid  that  he  might  have  killed  them. 
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BOXLEY  GARDENS,  Tuesday.  —  I  give 
way — I  can  bear  my  lot  no  longer — it 
cannot  be  wrong  to  escape  from  it — I  shall 
range  myself  with  the  women  who  have  defied 
the  cruel  and  senseless  usages  of  society — the 
world  stoned  them,  but  they  kept  their  own 
self-respect.  Come  to  lunch  and  arrange  details 
— you  must  take  me  a  thousand  miles  from 
England." 

This  was  the  fateful  letter  which  Mrs.  Eric 
Lister  sent  to  Mr.  Percy  Gunting,  her  great 
friend.  He  read  it  sitting  in  a  comfortable  arm- 
chair at  half-past  nine  in  the  morning.  He  was 
a  very  young  man,  but  large  for  his  age,  full- 
bodied,  with  close  black  hair,  and  a  dark  and 
round  and  generally  cheerful  face  ;  he  wore  a 
beautiful  smoking  suit,  with  collar  and  cuffs  of 
yellow  satin.  His  cheerful  face  clouded ;  his 
hand  holding  the  letter  dropped  upon  his  knee ; 
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he  looked  vacantly  round  the  neatly-curtained 
and  neatly-pictured  room.  His  glance  fell  on 
the  breakfast  waiting  for  him,  the  silver  tea-pot 
and  the  rack  of  perfect  toast,  the  silver  cover 
promising  nourishment  within,  the  marmalade 
in  its  pretty  glass  pot.  Mr.  Percy  Gunting 
cultivated  his  body  generously  and  carefully  on 
settled  principles.  He  felt  dimly  that  there  was 
a  pathos  in  the  waiting  marmalade,  that  its  days 
were  gone,  that  the  letter  summoned  him  to 
sterner  things.  But  habit  is  strong,  and  pres- 
ently he  moved  to  the  table,  and  ate  his  filleted 
sole  and  his  egg  and  his  marmalade,  and  drank 
his  tea  solemnly,  without  joy.  Then  he  lit  a 
cigarette,  and  went  back  to  the  arm-chair  and 
read  the  letter  again. 

Of  course  he  was  devoted  to  Fanny  Lister,  had 
been  for  months.  And  her  husband  was  hard 
and  matter-of-fact,  who  could  never  understand 
her  beautiful  nature.  He  had  professed  his  love 
for  her  over  and  over  again  ;  but  he  had  never 
thought  she  would  take — he  had  never  hoped  in 
his  wildest  dreams  she  would  give  herself  to  him. 
He  sighed,  and  dropped  his  cigarette  on  the 
floor. 
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His  reflections  were  not  exaggerated  :  he  had 
indeed  been  Mrs.  Eric  Lister's  friend — one  hesi- 
tated to  use  the  word  lover  of  an  appearance  so 
correct  and  comfortable — for  months.  She  was 
about  twenty-eightj  and  her  husband,  a  fairly 
prosperous  merchant,  was  quite  middle-aged,  a 
methodical  and  reasonable  person  who  typified 
for  her  the  commonplace,  almost — it  is  painful 
to  relate — the  commercial ;  while  she  had  a  soul, 
and  was  read  in  the  minor  poets,  and  knew  a  few 
words  of  Spanish,  and  longed  accordingly  for 
a  poetic  temperament,  for  a  sympathiser  who 
should  bring  her  beautiful  thoughts  and  pas- 
sionate impulses.  His  friends  had  not  found 
these  qualities  in  Percy  Gunting,  but  Mrs.  Lister 
trusted  her  woman's  instinct.  He  came  often 
to  tea  when  she  was  alone  ;  he  made  love  to  her, 
diffidently  at  first,  cheerfully  anon.  He  cut 
likely  bits  of  poetry  out  of  an  evening  paper,  and 
sent  them  to  her,  ineffectually  denying  their 
authorship.  He  was  pleased — who  would  not 
have  been  ? — with  the  romance.  Yet,  as  time 
went  on,  it  would  have  burdened  a  less  heroic 
chivalry,  for  Mrs.  Lister's  soul  took  little  heed 
of  times  and  places.     She  lived  remotely,  and 
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would  summon  him  by  telegram  as  though  he 
were  a  doctor.  She  forgot  that  it  is  wise  to  lunch 
always  at  the  same  time,  she  forgot  that  even 
passionate  man  must  dine,  she  forgot  that  men 
of  all  kinds  have  engagements.  Percy  never 
complained,  but  on  occasions  his  face  wore  a 
wistful,  almost  a  hunted,  expression  ;  and  Mrs. 
Lister  wondered,  and,  being  a  woman,  perhaps 
rejoiced,  at  what  vultures  of  love  were  tearing 
him. 

But  now  his  great  triumph  was  come. 

As  he  dressed  it  occurred  to  him  that  a 
journey  of  thousands  of  miles  could  not  be  made 
in  a  frock  coat ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  had 
intended  to  call  on  some  people  in  the  afternoon. 
He  decided  to  wear  a  suit  of  dark  tweed  ;  he 
put  on  also  brown  boots.  He  almost  sighed 
again  as  he  looked  round  his  pretty  flat,  perhaps 
for  the  last  time.  That  reminded  him  :  it 
might  be  well  to  have  a  portmanteau  packed 
with  things  appropriate  to  a  very  distant  journey. 
And  that  again  reminded  him  that  his  cigarette 
case  was  empty :  he  filled  it  and  forgot  the 
portmanteau.  As  he  went  forth  into  Dover 
Street,  braced   for   his  great   enterprise,  he  felt 
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inclined  to  shake  hands  with  the  obliging  hall 
porter,  who  typified  for  him  the  comfort  of  his 
past. 

Mrs.  Lister  was  waiting  for  him  in  the  drawing- 
room.  She  was  a  little,  slight,  fair-haired  woman, 
with  a  thinly  wailing  voice  and  many  gestures. 
"  Ah,  Percy,  you  have  come  to  me  !  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Percy. 

She  put  her  head  on  his  breast,  and  he  caressed 
her  rigidly,  with  a  certain  melancholy  deter- 
mination. 

"  We  will  fly  together,  Percy." 

"  Yes,  darling."  The  thought  glanced  upon 
him  that  his  life  in  London  had  been  rather 
pleasant.  He  was  twenty-four,  and  had  a 
thousand  a  year,  and  dined  out  a  good  deal. 

"Percy,  Eric  was  dreadful  to-day."  It  was 
odd  that,  though  her  chief  grievance  against 
Mr.  Lister  was  that  he  was  commonplace  and 
commercial,  she  always  called  him  Eric,  a  second 
name  given  him  by  his  mother,  whereas  he, 
good  man,  preferred  his  father's  choice  of  Thomas. 
As  she  pronounced  it,  one  thought  rather  of  a 
romantic  and  daring  person. 

"  What  has  he  done  ?  "  Percy  asked.     I  would 
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not  say  that  his  indignation  had  not  a  taint  of 
fretfulness. 

"  Oh,  everything.  He  treated  me  to  a  lecture 
last  night  about  not  seeing  enough  of  his  rela- 
tions. He  complained  of  the  dinner — he  seems 
to  think  I — I  can  be  a  household  drudge.  He 
is  impossible,  Percy." 

Percy  walked  moodily  to  the  window,  turned 
round,  and  faced  her  sadly.  His  fine  face  was 
perplexed.     "  Poor  fellow  !  "  he  said. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  Mrs.  Lister  asked 
sharply. 

"  I  pity  him,"  said  Percy,  "  because  he  cannot 
appreciate  you,  dearest.  And  now  he  will  lose 
you — at  least  I  suppose  so." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Percy  ?  " — her  air  was 
tragic  ;  her  hands  fell  by  her  sides — "  Do  you 
regret  ?  " 

"  No,  dear,  no."  He  regained  a  laborious 
cheerfulness.  "  But  I  can't  help  feeling  for  him. 
Poor  chap  !  " 

Mrs.  Lister  thought  he  was  harping  over-much 
on  the  subject.  She  turned  round  abruptly, 
and  then  turned  back  again.  "  We  must  brace 
ourselves — we  must  venture  all  for  our  freedom. 
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Let  us  plan.  It  is  hateful  to  think  of  common 
things,  but  we  must  be  practical.  Percy,  you 
must  take  me  to  some  beautiful  island  thousands 
of  miles  away." 

His  mind  bent  to  the  practical,  Percy  reflected 
rapidly  that  one  could  read  for  the  Bar  in  a 
beautiful  island  as  well  as  in  London.  But  he 
would  have  to  return  for  the  examination. 

"  I  ought  to  go  and  get  tickets,"  he  said. 

"  Tickets  !  "  Mrs.  Lister  exclaimed  impatiently. 
but  added  "  Yes,  dear,  you  are  so  thoughtful." 

Here  a  servant  announced  that  lunch  was 
ready.  "  Lunch  !  "  Mrs.  Lister  exclaimed  with 
bitter  irony,  when  the  servant  was  gone.  But 
Percy  received  the  announcement  cheerfully, 
and  made  towards  the  door.  They  went  down 
to  the  dining-room  in  silence  :  she  helped  him 
to  curry.  But  as  soon  as  they  were  alone,  and 
before  he  had  tasted  it,  she  started  from  the 
table. 

"  This  is  not  a  time  for  trifling,"  she  cried. 
"  Lunch  !  Percy,  you  must  go." 

To  lunch  was  not  to  trifle  in  Percy's  philosophy 
of  life.  He  looked  at  her  amazed.  "  Go  ?  "  he 
asked.     "  Why  ?  " 
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"  We  must  strain  every  nerve.  There  is  not  a 
moment  to  lose.  You  must  go  and  get  those 
tickets." 

"  Where  to  ?  "  His  tone  was  distinctly  un- 
happy, but  she  overbore  him  in  her  zeal. 

"  Anywhere,  anywhere — away  from  this  hate- 
ful place." 

"  Shall  we  go  to  Paris  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Paris  !  "  A  familiar  name  excited  her  scorn, 
as  of  course.  "  You  talk  as  if  it  were  a  holiday 
trip."  But,  after  all,  Paris  was  appropriate. 
"  Yes,"  she  said  wearily,  "  we  will  go  to  Paris." 

"  All  right,"  said  Percy,  "  then  there  is  no 
hurry  about  the  tickets.  We  can't  go  before 
the  evening,  and  we'll  get  them  at  the  station." 

"  No,  no.  That  is  too  great  a  risk.  Go,  Percy, 
get  them  now  ;  let  us  be  prepared." 

"  All  right,  I'll  get  them  at  Cook's.  But  they 
don't  shut,  probably,  till " 

Mrs.  Lister  had  sunk  aghast  into  her  chair. 
Cook's  !  That  all  her  tragedy  should  end  in 
Cook's  !  She  leaned  forward  and  buried  her 
face  in  her  hands  and  gave  a  little  sob.  Percy 
was  moved  at  once.  He  was  never  proof  against 
a  sob. 
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"  Dear,  what  is  it  ?  "  he  asked  gently. 

"  Oh,  Percy,"  she  wailed,  "  you  are  so  hard,  so 
hard.  I  give  up  all  the  world  for  you,  and  you 
have  nothing  for  me  but  cold  words  and  sordid 
details.  Never  one  word  of  love.  Leave  me 
now,  Percy  ;  go  to — go  and  get  the  tickets,  and 
come  back  for  me.  I  shall  lie  down  a  little  on 
my  bed.  I  shall  be  well  when  you  come  back." 
She  smiled  wanly  upon  him. 

"  Can't  I  go  with  you,  and " 

"  Percy  !  To  my  room  !  "  Her  surprise  was 
patently  genuine. 

"  I  forgot,"  said  Percy  feebly. 

"  Go,"  she  said. 

He  looked  dolefully  at  the  curry,  which  had 
by  this  time  a  greasy  aspect,  and  rose. 

■"  My  poor  boy,"  Mrs.  Lister  said,  "  you  look  ill. 
We  must  be  brave.     Drink  some  brandy,  Percy." 

The  idea  of  brandy  on  an  empty  stomach  was 
abhorrent  to  Percy  Gunting.  He  shook  his 
head,  intimating,  as  she  took  it,  that  no  stimu- 
lant was  necessary  to  his  love.  He  went  away, 
manfully  facing  his  destiny.  He  repelled  the 
idea  of  going  to  lunch  at  his  club. 
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In  two  hours  he  returned.  He  sank  into  a 
chair  in  the  empty  drawing-room,  hopeless  and 
lunchless,  and  presently  Mrs.  Lister  ran  in,  all 
tumbled  and  fluffy  and  muddled. 

"I've  been  packing  a  box  all  by  myself,"  she 
said  breathlessly  ;  "  I  dared  not  ask  my  maid. 
I  sent  her  out.  You  know  that  grey  skirt  you 
said  you  liked — Oh,  Percy,  Eric  comes  home  at 
six.  When  does  the  train  go  ?  Eight,  isn't  it  ? 
Well,  you  must  come  here  at  half-past  five — Oh, 
of  course,  yes,  I  must  write  a  farewell  note  to 
Eric,  poor  Eric.  Percy,  what  is  it  Shelley  says 
about  the  past,  you  know — Oh,  never  mind — yes, 
you  come  at  half-past  five,  and  we'll  drive  about 
London  till  it's  time  to  go  to  the  station." 

"  We  can't  go  to-day,"  Percy  interf:upted. 

She  stood  suddenly  still. 

"  When  I  got  to  that  beastly  Cook's,"  he  went 
on,  "  I  found  I  hadn't  enough  money  for  the 
tickets,  and  then  I  remembered  I  was  overdrawn 
at  the  bank.  I  went  to  my  solicitor,  and  he 
wasn't  in.  You  see,  I  must  see  my  solicitor 
before  we  go,  and  raise  some  money  somehow." 

"  Your  solicitor  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  rejoined,  almost  irritably.  "  I  must 
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see  him  personally.  I  know  he'll  let  me  have 
some  money  at  once.  I  shan't  tell  him  what  it's 
for.     We  shall  be  able  to  go  to-morrow  all  right." 

"  We  can't  go  to-day,  Percy  ?  We  can't  fly 
at  once  while  we  may  ?  " 

"  We  can  go  just  as  well  to-morrow.  Oh, 
don't  you  understand,  Fanny  ?  I  must  see  my 
solicitor." 

"  You  never  loved  me  Percy."  She  sat  gravely 
down.  "  You  think  more  of  your  solicitor,  more 
of  wretched,  stupid  trifles  than  you  do  of  me, 
I  might  have  known  it  would  end  in  this  way. 
It  doesn't  matter,"  her  voice  got  thin  and  tearful ; 
"  I  was  never  meant  to  have  any  happiness.  I 
must  dree  my  weird.  Go,  Percy,  go  and  talk 
to  your  solicitor  about  money.  Never  mind  me. 
I  hope  you  will  be  happy." 

Percy  had  half  risen  from  his  chair  with  an 
expression  not  altogether  miserable,  but  when 
she  began  to  cry,  he  pulled  himself  together.  "  I 
do  love  you,  Fanny.     I  love  you  tremendously." 

She  looked  at  him  wistfully.  "  Do  you, 
Percy  ?  "  she  asked. 

He  went  to  her,  and  kneeled  beside  her  chair, 
and  she  smoothed  his  hair  back  from  his  fore- 
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head.  It  was  their  customary  attitude.  He 
talked  to  her  wisely  and  soothingly.  He  told 
her  how  he  would  see  his  solicitor  early  the  next 
morning,  and  get  the  tickets,  and  they  would 
go  by  the  eleven  o'clock  train  ;  they  would  be 
very  happy  together ;  it  would  be  one  long 
dream  of  happiness  ;  they  had  better  lunch  at 
Dover ;  he  preferred  it  to  waiting  for  Calais. 
She  was  calmed,  and  when  he  went  was  resigned 
to  the  delay. 

Percy  Gunting  walked  all  the  way  to  his  club 
deep  in  thought.  His  soul  was  oppressed  by 
cares  greater  than  had  come  before  into  his 
harmless  life.  Would  it  all  end  well  ?  Would 
he  and  Fanny  really  find  in  one  another  a  true 
unity  of  spirit  ?  Should  he  discharge  his  man, 
or  take  him  with  them  ?  What  should  he  do 
about  his  flat  ?  He  stared  vacantly  at  the  passing 
omnibuses.  That  evening  he  felt  vaguely  that 
he  was  a  sort  of  criminal,  and  should  hide  himself 
from  detection.  He  avoided  his  fellow-men  and 
dined  in  his  flat.  He  looked  round  it  with 
affection  as  he  sat  there  after  dinner.  The  soft 
arm-chair,  the  convenient  tables  and  bookcases, 
the  appliances  for  drinking,  his  piperacks  and 
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cigar  cabinet,  all  the  little  comforts  of  his  single 
life  were  grown  inexpressibly  dear  to  him.  There 
grew  on  him  a  feeling  that  the  world  was  using 
him  ill — him  who  had  done  it  no  harm. 

He  slept  fitfully  that  night,  and  woke  finally 
at  seven  o'clock.  There  was  an  hour  before  he 
need  get  up  and  be  heroic,  and  he  lay  and  counted 
the  galloping  minutes  with  deeper  and  deeper 
depression.  Then,  being  brave,  he  pulled  him- 
self together  and  dressed.  For  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  so  far  as  he  could  remember,  he  could 
not  eat  his  breakfast,  and  the  fact  brought  home 
to  him  very  fully  on  what  strange  seas  he  was 
embarking.  He  told  his  man  to  pack  a  port- 
manteau, that  he  was  going  away  for  a  week  ; 
he  felt  that  he  could  not  tell  this  bland  domestic 
that  he  was  to  live  forever  on  a  beautiful  island. 
Then,  with  something  of  a  scared  look,  he  got 
into  a  cab  and  drove  to  his  solicitor's. 

At  a  quarter  past  ten  he  arrived  at  Boxley 
Gardens,  and  nervously  rang  the  bell.  A  house- 
maid opened  the  door.  Mrs.  Lister  was  ill  in 
bed  and  could  not  see  him,  she  said  :  she  was  to 
give  him  this  note.  He  received  it  with  a  sense 
of  tragedy,  and  read  :  "  The  doctor  says  it  is  a 
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severe  cold^  but  I  think  I  shall  die.  I  cannot 
possibly  go  to-day ;  and,  Percy,  I  shall  never 
go.  I  feel  that  fate  is  against  me.  Eric  was 
kind  last  night.  It  all  ends  in  bathos  ;  it  is  like 
life.  I  cannot  begin  it  over  again.  A  cold  in 
the  head !  How  little  they  know  me !  Go, 
Percy,  and  forget  me,  and  forgive  me  if  I  have 
wronged  you.     Be  brave  and  live  your  life." 

"  Tell  Mrs.  Lister  I'm  so  sorry  she's  ill,  and  I 
quite  understand,"  said  Percy.  He  was  very 
brave  :  neither  the  housemaid  nor  the  cabman 
saw  desolation  in  his  face.  As  he  drove  back  to 
his  rooms,  he  looked  at  himself  critically  in  the 
glass  of  the  cab.  He  looked  ill,  he  thought,  but 
not  despairing  :  he  was  bearing  up.  Bah  !  he 
thought,  such  are  women.  He  laughed  aloud, 
quite  cheerfully.  He  was  determined  to  put 
his  self-control  to  an  unnecessary  test.  As  the 
cab  passed  his  club  in  Piccadilly,  he  stopped  it 
and  went  to  the  billiard-room,  and  amazed  and 
disgusted  an  old  friend  by  slapping  him  heartily 
on  the  back. 
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